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PREFACE. 


Wiili nntcli diflulence, 1 be" to pUce before tUe Public 
llie Life hikI TeacIiinj'S of Blusnia, the great Patriarch 
of aucieut India. U is a very costly work j —but I am 
piepared to incur the risk, as I firmly believe, the Grand 
I'eachinss of BUisura are incomparable in tire world ; and the\ 
bhould be carefully studied by every man a)ul uoman, either 
m the West or'ln the East. They might change th^ face of 
the modern world. Tlierefore I have, notwithstanding great 
financial risk, ventured to widenake ihif great >\ 0 Tk, and by 
the grace of God, I iiUeiul to complete it strrrtly wfthin a 
ye.ii. But I need not say that sucli xyorks sliould not be 
c’onsideicd as any one’s personal busmes**, but it slioiild be 
considered as a great public nork and the business of e\cr)’ 
man ami woman in the world. 1, therefore, have not the 
Ic.ist doubt tli.it 1 shall be generouslr suppoiled by our 
countrymen andbvererv Io\«r ot literature all ovei the 
civilised world. 


j.s/ Juh, igoj 


J X. B. 
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INTRODUCTION. . 


The Literatures of the \*arious nations, from that of the 
Arj’ans of India and the Israelites of the Holy Land, the 
Greeks of the Helenese and the Romans of the Roman 
Empire, the Arabs of the deserts and the Chinese of the 
Celestial Empire, down to the modem English, French and 
German, have now become open books to the whole world 
from sea to sea. These ^'arious wohderful Literatures have 
placed before us innumerable, lofty, lovely, sublime, majestic 
and beautiful characters ; but it would not be exaggeration to 
say that the Mahabharata of the Hindus has given us some 
characters which are incomparable, in their own way. Out 
, of these wonderful men and women, the great Eatriarch of 
the Kurus, pre*eminently stands towering over all. Bhisina, 
the ever celibate Bhisma, the great wairfcr Bhisma, the great 
embodiment of ^n^tue, Bhisma, with his hoan^ head. with his 
snow-white dress, with his calm, sedJile face, stands before all 
as the highest embodiment of purjty, sublimity and grandeur. 

Bhisma is the pivo t over which the whole stor}’ of 
the great Mahabharata rolls. The history of the Pandavas 
begins and ends with him, -j he is the main-stay of the whole 
story of the Great Bharata. 

The life of Bhisma is noble, grand, beautiful and sublime, 
From end to end his is the character that is inimitable and 
incomparable, — his is the character that is to be followed and 
imitated, — his is the character that is to be worshipped and 
adored . The Mahabharata is a stupendous mass of literature, 
— it is hardly possible in these ^ys ’of bustle and hurry’ to 
‘i read it through and through therefore in hundreds of cases 
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Bhisma s noble, sublime and grand character remains un- 
known aiAl unappreciated. We sball, therefore, in these pages 
humblj’ make an attempt to paint and delineate his great 
lile, — his noble and sublime character, — his great and wonder- 
ful deeds, — in us plain an d lucid a language as possible. He is 
the first and the foremost character of the first and the fore- 
most book of the Hindus, and therefore to know the real 
character of the Hindus, one should know Bhisma and know 
his great deeds. 

Greater than his works are his grand teachings which 
cover the best portion of fhe Great Poem. The teachings on 
morality, ethics, religion and religious rites, on domestic and 
Political Economy, on Statesmanship, on the duties of I'arious 
orders of men, specially on the duties of kings and sovereigns, 
are so high an order that we can boldly say that there can 
hardly bq approached by any in any of the great literatures 
of the world. 

Therefore we neW make no apology in placing before 
the public this our humble Life and ’ Teachings of 
Bhisma, the great PAtnarch of India, the noblest and the 
grandest of all noble Kurus, the greatest of all great Hindus. 
We know, there will remain thousan'd and one blemish es in 
this work, we know, weshall not be aide to do justice to the 
great Life and greater Teachings of our great hero,— but 
better to ha\e something than nothing. Better there should 

be a copy of the Life and Teachings of Bhisma, 
howe\er, full of short comings, in even' Hindu household 
than there should be none. Tlierefore we make this humble 
attempt, and ue hope we shall get sympathy’, indulgence, 
co-operation and patronage from all our country-men. 

r m fiuesti^on that arises in UTiting a biography 

of Bhisma is,— whetherhe is an historical personage or a mere ' 
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crcalion of tlic poet. Many Kuropcan scliolan> have disputed 
the historicjtl h.isis^f SriknVhna and tlie r.iiidavas,* but Jionc 
as yet h.is di«putc<l the Instoriral character of the Kurus and 
the I*,tnchal.\s.— or the histon'c:tl ImsN of* the battle of 
Kunikshelra. If the battle really fouj'ht, if this is 
aihnitted,— we think lliere will be then no one who will deny 
the existence of Uhisina, for he was undispntably the 
Gcner.di'vsin^of the j'reat Kitru anny. A battle without a 
^^'cneml will be Ha mlet without Hamlet . If the battle was 
foucUt, there must have been a General on the side of the 
Kurus. If there was, who else coul.l be the General except 
Uhiatna, the preatest warrior, the preal fjraml-father of the 
Kurth,— Bilibina who brought up the blind Kuru king 
Dhritanishtni as bis own son, — Uhlsina who treated the 
blind king’s sons, Duryodliana and others, as his own dear 
children ? 

There arc indisputable proofs tlial Bhisma'niul his 
nephews and tlicir chihlren are all liLslorical personages. 
This can be shown by innumerable rjuolations from the 
earliest Sanskrit works, such as the Brahmanas and the 
Upanishatls, such as Panim’s great Grammar and Katyaiia’s 
great Sutra woiks> ; but \vc nectl not enlarge the body ol lliis 
Inlroiluelion by tiuolalions and tranbUlio«> Irotn these cele- 
brated works. There \v.»s Bhisiiia, and there were lus great 
grand children who under him fought with the Panehalas a 
great battle on the field of Kumkshetni. 

Well, — if we admit that a person of the name of Bliisma 
was really in existence in ancient India,— how could we 
admit that all that is said about him in the Mahabharata — 
whicli is not a histor>’, — is true ? 

We unhesitatingly admit that lire Mahabharata, as it 
now exists, is not a history,— neither SJi Epic, — but a mass of 
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lilcralurc in verse. \Yc niimii H, b«l nt tlie some we 
say that torisinally it was an Akhyarfrf which means a 
contemporary Chronicle. 

, The present Mnhabharala says in the Atii I*aT^•am‘.— * 

! y}asa origitia/ly eomfii/td the liharnta, — ex^Iusi're of 
j Episodes,— iKcnty four thousand Shkas, This ntueh only 
j is called by the learned as the real Bharata. 

Tlie orijpnal Maliabliarata that Vy.nsa wrote, — V3'asa who 
\\'as a contemporary of Uhisma anti other Kum heroes, — 
contained only twenty four thousand Stokas, but llic present 
Mahabharata contains no dess than i07,y)0 Slokas. 'riicTC' 
fore we must go back to Vyasa*s original Bhamta to write a 
biography of Bbisma and the Kurus, and this original 
Bharata was an fl Co»i/em/om/'3- History, written 
by a contemporary cbronicler, « 

Ar\ Akbayana is a biitor>* we know from tbc Mahabba- ^ 
rata itself. In tbe Adi Par\'aro, chapter 1 . Sloka 20, it says 

“We desire to hear the Bharaln, tbc sacred history 
that drives away all fear." 

Again in Sloka 55, it tays : — 

"The sonof Salya'vaUiVyasa) by penances and tneditO' 
lions, having classified the coerda^ting Vida, composed 
this History.” 

We can now fairly say that the original stor)- of tbe 
Mahabharata is histor)',— nothing'but history. Therefore all 
that have been VTitten by Vyasa and were in the original 
Mahablrarata ate historical facte. The sloiy of Bhisma, minus 
additions and alterations, is therefore based on histor)* and 
historical facts. The bare outlines are true ; if not the 
delin eations and exaggerations. We shall give in this book 
that bare outline,— and that bare out-line will show Bhisma 
towering over all others, as the Himalayas amongst mountain 
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ranges, in purity anti morality, in heroism and \irtue, in 
grandeur and sublimity. It will show him to be a JJan qf all 
men — a giant of humanity; — it will point out his towering 
Personality — a Personality that is impressive,* incomparable 
and matchless. 

We have answered in our humble v\a5' the first question, 
namely whether Bhisma is an historical personage, in the 
aillrmative. We are, therefore, bound to say when he was 
bom and when he died. Tlje age of an historical personage 
must be stated when one attempts to write his biography;-* 
but Bhisma was born some four thousand years ago, therefore 
it would not be reasonable to demand the exact date of 
his birth and death. We can give only an approximate age. 

The great oriental scholars of Europe, as well as of 
our own country, have discussetl the date of the Battle of 
Kurukshetra in \’arious works. Colebrooke says, it was 
•fought in the i^tli century B. C. Elphinstone aitd Wilson 
agreed with him. Wilford says, it was fought m 1370 B. C. 
Pratt says, it was in the latli centurj* B. C. and so on.^ 

The enlightened Maharaja of Bobbli in Ins well-known 
^\o^k "Advice to the Indian Aristocracy” writes The 
period when Snkrislinff lived, (that is when Bhisma was 
ali\e) is not yet definitel)' fixed by oriental scholars. Wilson, 
Elphinstone, and Colebrooke agree in saying that it was the 
14th centuiy B. C. Some have also said it was in the 13th 
or i2th centur)' B. C. Dhirendra Nath Pal, a ^wter of the 
present day, ably says that Sriknshna lived between the 
15th and 1 6th centuries before Christ.” 

Instead of discussing the matter here at length, we shall 
quote the passage in which Dhirendra Nath Pal came to his 
conclusion about the age of the Battle of Kurukshetra in his 
work, the Life and Teachings of Snkfishna. 


INTRODUCTION. 


He writes 

‘‘Raitarangini, the history of Koslmiir, is one of the 
surviving histories that were written in the Sanskrit langu- 
age. Tl^e author of this celebrated work, Kalhar.a, says 
that one Gonarda was occupying the throne of Kashmir 
when Yudhislhira was reigning in Kunij.ingala. He adds that 
Gonarda ascended tlie throne in the fis^rd year of the 
Kail Yngn, and Gonarda reigned for 85 years. According to 
Rajtarangim, then, we get about 2400 years B. C. as tlie age 
of Yudhisthira. 

The Vishnu Purana.Bait 4, Cliapler 24, Sloka 34, says 
The age of Parikshita is after izooyeats of Kali Age. 

According to this, we get 1900 years B. C. as the age in 
which the battle was fought. 

In the Vishnu Purana, Part 4, (Chapter 24, Sloka 39 and 
the Vagabhata, Skanda 12, Chapter 2, Sloka 32, we find ^ 
Magha i 4 the tenth constellation from Purva^ashara, and 
Magha ^vas the cons^tellation at the time of the Yudhisthira. 
Yudhislhira would be one thousand years ahead of Nnnda. 

The Vishnu PHrana».l^ait 4, Chapter 24, Sloka 32, wiys 
that Nanda was 100 years ahead of Chandra Gupta, tlie 
great Emperor, w ho was the contenipoiury of Alexander. 

Alexander invaded liuVin in 325 B. C. Chandra Gupl.i 
ascended the throne m 315 B-C. Thus w’e Gnd Pankshila 
1015 years ahead of Kanda, alid Xanda 100 years ahead 
of Chandra Gupta, — the total becoming 1115 years. Add 
to this 315 years, thus we get 1430 B.C. the age ofP.irikshita. 
The battle was, therefore, louglit sometime in the 15th 
century B. C. 

We can take an astronomical calculation to fix the 
age of the battle of Kurukslietra. tVlten Bhisma fell wounded, 
he said that he would not die in the Southern Solstice 
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which was inauspicious lo depart from tliis Jife. So he 
patiently waited for the Northern Solstice which, took place 
in the month of ^Fnfrh(^. He said when dying; — 

"0 Yudhislhira, the mo7ith of Magha has 

arrived." 

When Bhisnia died, the Norlhcm Solstice took place 
in the month of Magha. But the Xorlhern Solstice does 
not now take place in Ma^hOt—xX. takes place on the 7th 
or 8th of Pausha (atsl December). We shall not trouble 
our readers with astronomical calculations, but the result 
at which we arrive is that the period which Intervenes 
between the present day of the Northern Solstice and that 
which took place when Bliibma died is about years. We 
thus find Tlhisma died 2520 years before the birth of Christ." 

Now we can very easily give the approximate date of 
' his birth. He was over hundred years of age when he died. 

He wa« a young man, to calculate at the lowest compu- 
tation, — ‘say of 20 year« of age when his father King Santanu 
married aeain. We shall suppose two or three* j’ears 
passed after which his brothers were borp. When he got his 
half-brothers married, they must have been young men of 
twentv years of age at the least. Therefore he was then 
about 42 or 4^4 years of .age. nuts «hen Dhritaraslttm and 
Paiidii his nephews — were bom, he should be at least 44 or 
4 Dhrilar.»shlra couhl not beget Ins eldest son Duryodhana 
when he was not at least 20 or 25 jeais ofage. I'lius at 
the time of tlie birth of Durj’odhana, Bhisma could not be 
less than 65 or 67 years of age. Now when the battle of 
Kurukshetra was fought, Duryodhana was a prince of mature 
age, — having sons and daughters. \Ve must, therefore, saj’ 
that he was then at least forty years 4>f age. Add 40 to 65, 
then we get the age of Bhisma as 105 years when the battle 
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of Kurukshetra was fought. We have s’een he died in 
2526 B. C. • If we add at least a hundred years to it, we find 
2620 B. C. as the year in which the great Bhisma \s’as born. 
It is certain that ]}e was bom more than 3500 years ago 
from the present day. 

To conclude we humbl)’ assert that Bhisma is an historical 
personage. 

We say that his life*story was UTitteii by one qf his 
contemporaries, the great Vyasa, in his original Jlahabharata 
whicli was history, and nothing but history. 

We further state that'he was bom in or about 2620 B. C., 
and he died in '2520 B. C. on the day in which the Northern 
Solstice took place in Magha. 

As for his noble deeds and nobler teachings, we refer 
our readers to the following pages. ^ 

A fe\Y words, about the way in which we have written c 
tins book, are perhaps necessary'. We Irumbly beg to state 
that we have strictly followed the great Mahahharata a«d 
tried ohr best^-witli the light of Instory, ana^'sis, reasoning 
and logic, to avoid al^ additions and interpolations, fictions 
and myths. In fact with a good deal of researches and study, 
we have made an humble attempt to go back to the original 
Mahabharata of twenty four thousand Slokas that tire great 
Veda Vyasa wrote. How far „ we have been successful 
depends on the judgment of our kind readers. 

As for spelling, the different oriental scholars have 
differently spelt the Sanskrit words As this book is intended 
for the people, we have spelt them in a way whicli would 
be easy for them to pronounce. 



BHISMA 

. HIS LIFE AND TEACHINGS. 

CHAPTKR I. 

KURU'PANCliALA. 

Some four thousand years ago the Arj'as, driving before 
them the original inhabitants of the Five-Rivers, founded 
many small and great kingdoms on the North-west of- India, 
these Settlements extending from the Kabul river to the 
junction of the Jamuna and the Ganges. 

Amongst these powerful kingdoms, the Kuru-Panchala 
was most extensive, most flourishing and most powerful. 
It is evident from the name of the kingdom that it was 
founded by King Kuru and probably his brother Panchala. 
But at the time of which we speak, the Kuru-Pdnchala 
kingdom had been split up into two separate kingdoms, 
situated contagious to each other. The Kuru kingdom 
extended on the banks of the Ganges and the Jamuna, ■— 
over the countrj' which is now known by the name of Delhi. 
The Panchala kingdom was situated north of it, occupying 
the entire country now known as Gharwal. In the Vedic 
time, the country was knowm by the joint name of Kuru- 
Panchala, but at the time of the Upanishads and the 
Brahmanas, the kingdom was already split up into two 
kingdoms, namely Kuru-jangala and Panchala. The story 
of MiJbaJibAciJta. dei^icts the. death-atruggje of the peoples 
*of these two great kingdoms. 


i , UHISMA. 

to be descended from the l.unar Dynasty,— a Dynasty which 
clainlecl descent from King Cliandra, or Moon. 

Chandra begat Buclha ; Budha begat Ila ; Ila' begat 
Pururava ; Purura\’a begat Ayu ; Ayu begat Nahusa ; Nahusa 
begat Yajati. . ^ ‘ 

King Yajati had five sons, namely, Yadu, Puru, Travasu, 
Dnijhu and Anu. 

The Kings of Kuru-jangala were the descendants of the 
second son Puru of King Yajati. We do, not know exactly 
what was the name of the country wliich was afterwards 
known as Kuru-jangala after the great King Kuru, when 
Yajati was its king. 

The following is the Genealogy’ of the great Kuru 
Djmasty 

King Puru begat Prablra ; — Prabira begat Manushya } 
he begat Sanhanan ; Sanhanan begat Tansu ; he begat Inil ; « 
Inil begat the great King Dushmanla, the husband of the 
world-renowned Sakuntala. 

Saltantala’f son s\*as Bharata, after whose name the 
country was afterwards called Bhariavarsa, or the land of 
Bharata. 

His son was Ablnm4inya, — Abhimar.j'a’s son wasShohatra. 
His son was Hasti, who founded the great city of Haslinapur 
after his name. 

His son was Ajarail ; Ajamtt's son was Sambarana ; his 
son was great Is uni. 

His son was Janmejaya ; JanmeJaya's son was Dhritaras- 
tra. Dhritarastra’s son was Pratipa. His son was Santanu, 
the father of our great hero. 

King Santanu, when he ascended the Kuru throne, founded 
his kingdom extending ,firom the banks of the five rivers , 
to the junction of the Jamuna and the Ganges, — a kingdom 
which was the most prosperous and powerful all over the 
A^;an land. His capital, city was Hastinapur, founded hr- 
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his ancestor, King Hasti, on the banhs of the Ganges, — a city 
which in its extent, grandeur, Architecture and wealth was 
the qimen of all the cities then in existence in the land of 
the Aryas. 

What was the state of the Arj'an society when King 
Santanu assumed the sovereignty of the great kingdom of 
Kuru-jangala ? 

Unless we know the religious, social and political state 
of the people amongst whom Bhisma was born, we shall 
not be able to appreciate his character;— we shall not under- 
stand many of his acts, — we shall not feel the force of many 
of his teachings. 

Therefore, before narrating bis life and deeds, we shall 
briefly take a survey of the Aryan society, as It was, when 
the great Bhisma ssms barn. 



CHAPTER II. 


THE RELIGION OP THE ARYAS AT BHISIU’S TIME. 

The religion ^v■as not the religion that the modem Hindus 
profess. It was the religion as depicted by tlie works, kno'vn 
as the Brahmanas, — a series of works which are known and 
considered and revered as the Vedangas, or the concluding 
portions of the holy Vedas. 

At the time of which we speak, Indra was the great God 
of the Ar^’as. But Indra was not originally the chief God of, 
the Aryas. In the e.'irlier Riks of the Rig\‘eda, his name is 
hardly met with, ^runa w as th w the chief God. The other 
Gods were SaNnta, Pushan, Ashwinas, Adil^'as &c. &c. 

Yagmas were the chief rites and rituals. Yagmas liflN'e 
been translated by "Sacrifices/* but "Sacrifice" does not 
convey the exact idea of the Yagmas. Tlie Yagmas were the 
life and the soul of thh Religion of the Arj'as of Bhismas' 
rime, the prirvcipal Yagmas being Rajshnva, Ashwamedha 
and others. 

The Yagmas, if properly perfonced, were believed to 
confer all powers, all blessings,— the possession of every 
thing and all things in the Universe, — in the world as v\ ell 
as in the heaven, — nay thej* destroyed all sins and took the 
performers of the Yagmas to the highest heaven. 

One great oriental scholar thus speaks of the Yagmas : — 

" In fact whatever superiority the Gods were supposed 
to have possessed over men, it was regarded as ha%ing arisen 
solelj' from the performances of rites, specially Sacrifices. It 
was the performance of certain rites that gave men spns and 
grandsons,— nay more, that caused the sun to rise in the east 
rather than in the west, — that caused water to flow down 
the mountains rather than ascend to the hill-tops, — and that 
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cau'^ed certain animals to have boncs^ — and that caused men 
to love cheerful women rather than ill-tempered ones. It was 
believed, that by them the onler of the world was sustairted, 
the strength of the Gods supported and the course of Nature 
directed. The Sacranientarian Theory is in the Brahmanas 
worked out to its utmost limits. The Rite was to them 
an cud in itself. Hence the least error in the form or sound 
of the Mantra mij;ht prove fatal ; but it seemingly mattered 
little or notliing whether he to whom, or for whose benefit 
the Rite was administered, was good or bad, mond or 
immoral. "The Rites indeed are the real Deities, Almighty 
Themselves, and from them by Sacrifices," says the Taitteriya 
Brahmana, "other Gods obtained heaven". And by the 
sacrifice of his body to Agni after or at deaths, everj- Arj'a 
e.vpects to follow them. "The Deities are bom of the Sacrifice 
and by It they Uvetl." 

"All the worship is personal, that is, it is performed in the 
interests of some person who pays for the expense of it. In 
the Brahmanas, there is no reference to public temple. The 
Rites were performed in the open air. All wo.ship is private 
property. It is not even domestic. The first Ihnng wife 
and dead ancestors may be included in it, but none other. 
Some riles were performed in a most extensive scale. In 
certain cases, one Sacrifice is said to have extended over many 
years. It goes without saying that such sacrifices required 
elaborate preparation and entail enormous expense when 
they extended only over a few weeks, not to speak of 5'ears. 
Open table had to he kept for all Brahmans who chose to 
come,— alms to be gi\ en on a most extravagant scale, — 
games organised and gifts made of cattle, gold, silver, beds, 
vanous kinda of utensils and garments.” 

Thus the Yagmas might be Called the Science in* 
VENTED BY THE ARVAS TO CONgUER HeAVEN AND 

Earth. 



CHAPTER III, 


AN ARYA AT BHISMA'S TIME. 

We have already said, it is not possible to appreciate and 
understand the life and aiTeer of a man who \vas horn more 
than four thousands 3 *ears ago, if we do not know what 
sort of life his countrj'men led at that remotest period of 
the Indian Historj*. We shall, therefore, try to describe the 
daily life of an Ara'a of that age, — a life which in fact Binsnja 
led. 

An Arya, rising from his bed, rubbed his teeth with a 
proper withe, or a twig, of the fig tree, pronouncing the 
following Mantra. 

o “ Ailcnd, 0 Lord of the forests, Soma, the hiug of herbs 
and plants, has approached thee. Mayst thou and he cleanse 
tny rnouth with glory and good auspices that I might eat 
abundant Jood," 

Having carefully thrown away the twig which had been 
used in a place free from impuriUes, he proceeded to bathe 
in a river or in other waters. 

The regular bath consisted of ablutions, followed by 
worship, and by the recitatfons of the Gayalrie vith the 
names of the world. First sipping water and scrinkling 
some before him, he recited the Vedic Hymns. While he 
performed the ablution by throwing water eight times over 
his head, into the sky, he concluded it by casting water on the 
ground, to destroy the Demons who waged war w ith the Gods. 

He said, First “O waters, sin.eye afford delight, grant 
us present happiness and the tapturoas^ight of the Supreme 

God. 

Second : - “Like tender mothers, make us here the 
partakers of your most auspicious essence, f. r 
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< Third : *‘JVe become contented with your essence tctlh 
nihichye satisfy the Universe, O waters, grant it unto us." 

Having thus completed his ablution, he put on his 
clothes after washing it, and sat down to worship the 
rising sun. 

This ceremonj’ was begun by t3^ng the lock of hair on the 
crown of his head. Everj- Arj’a at that time shaved his hair 
all round the crown of his head, keeping a long b'uich at the 
he knotted. He then recited the great Gyalree, 
holding kusa grass in his left and three blades of the same 
grass in his right hand. While holding his breath, he repeated 
the Gayatree and the following Mantra. 

“Om ! Earth / Shy / Heaven ! Middle Region ! Place 
of birth ! Mansions of the Blcssfd f Abode of Truth! I 
^ meditate on the adorable Light of the resplendent Generator, 
who governs our intellects, which is water, lustre, savouf, 
irmnorlal faculty of thought, 'Brahma, earth, sky and 
• heaven,” ‘ 

He proceeded then to worship the Sun, standing on one 
foot and resting the other against his ankle and looking 
tow^ds the east. -He uttered the .following hymn 

“T/ie rays a/ light announce the splendid fiery Sun, beanti- 
Jnlly rising to itluir.ine the Unwerse. 

"He rises xonder/ut, the eye of the Sun, of mater, of fire, 
the collective pomer of Gods. He fills heaven, earth, and 
sy, milh his Ininiiwiisness. He is the soul of alt lehich is 
fixed, or locomotive. 

"Hay we, preserved by Divine Dower, eontcmplaiing 
Heaven above the region of darkness, approach the Deity, 
Splendid soul of luminaries. 

Returning home the Arya then proceeded to study some 
portion of the holy Vedas. Turning his face tou-ards the 
hast, his right hand towards the south, his left towards , 
the north, wit(i huso grass before him, he uttered the 
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Gavnlrec, and then uroceedetl to study the Vedas. When 
hestmulng, be recited the following Mantra, : — 

“/ pt^aisc Ihcc, hlazm^ Fttr, which IS fusl placid ol iclt- 
ffious riles, which affects the cetemony for the benefit of Hu 
votary, which performs the isscntial part of the nU, which 
is the mast libeiat ^ivcr of gemsF 

The Arya next proceeded to ofier barley, linseed and 
water to the dead witli proper Maiilra. Then he offered them 
to the Gods. Tliese three ccreinotiies wcie called Pdn 
ja^ma, Dex'afaiima, and Brahina-jagma. 

He then performed the Manusinn-jagma, tliat js, he 
entertained in due respect and ceremony all his guests and 
the poor that would be present at his door. 

He then fed his domtctic animals. When giving grass, 
water and corn to his kine, he uttered this Mantr(i "0 
daughter of Suravt, /brmed of five elements, auspicious, pure, 
holy, sprung from the Sun, accept this food given by me. 
Saluiation unto Ihrel' ^ , 

After throwing some food all arflund for the \Mld birds, 
beasts and insects, he went to take his o\?n food. 

Besides these dail}' ceremonies, e\ery Arya of that age 
performed with due rites and Mantras the following ten 
ceremonies from his birth to ^eath ; — 

(/) consecrating the womb when eucienie 

( 3 ) Jatakanna—lhe cejemony at tlie birth of tJ?e child, 
ij WnwzciiinrnnfT -the ceremony of giving a name to 
the child. 

f) Annaprasana — the ceremony at the time of first 
giving solid food to it. 

(S) An? na-jeda—the nles at tonsure or hor'ing the ear. 

6) Chtirn/iarann—t\\e ceremony of first hair cutting. 

'l (;) Llpana_)ana~the ceremony performed at the time 
' of taking the holy thread and going to the jsreceptor’s house. 
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(A’) Griha-Gauiana — ceremony when returned frOJr 
the preceptor’s hoii^e. 

(9) The marriage ceremon)’, • 

(ro) Sradhya — ^The rites performed in honour of th< 
dead parents and other near relatives and ancestors. 

livery .\iya of that age. specially the Brahmans and tht 
Khashtryas, kings and heroes, lived four modes of life i 
narnel}’ (1) Student’s life, (2) House-holder's life. (3) Hennit'i 
life and (4) Yogee’slife. As Bhisma himself gave elahoratt 
instructions to king Judliisthira as to how these v.arious modej 
of lives should be jrroperly lived, we shall not say any thine 
more now, but we shall have to say mucli when we shall deal 
with the great Bhisma’s teachings, which he delivered 
when lying wounded on the holy field of Kuruskhetr.i. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE ARVAN SOCIETY AT BMISMA'S TIME. 

The An*ati Soeictj* of four thousand years aijo was not 
Uic same as it is non. Unless our rcailers are fiillv cojjni- 
sant ol them, they must misutulersland manv phases of 
Clusnra’s wonderful life. 

I'irst of all, the caste sy^tc^n was not so strict or so well 
rejjulated as it is now. Tliere were jio doubt four distinct 
«irders amonpst the Aryas of Dhisma’s ^time, namely the 
Urahmans., the Khashtrj'as, the Vyasyas and the Sudras, hut 
they were not c.vactly such castes as we find them now. 
The Brahmans were mainly engaged in teaching and perform* 
jng religious ceremonies,— but these were not their sdle occu- 
pations. Some of them were great warriors and generals. 
Our readers will find that Drona and Kripa, though both of 
them Brahmans, were waniors and Kuru Generals. • And 
ag.riii Vidura, who n-as bom of a Sutlra maid-servant, was 
treated Jis a Khashtrj'a and a brother of the Kuru king 
Dhrilarasini. So Kama, who was a Siila or a charioteer’s 
soil, was a gre.it warrior, treated as etjual with the K'liru 
princes, and was in Eicl the gre.atcst ol all Kuril Generals. 

In the second pKice. the marriage ties were neither \ery 
strict nor strong. There were many instances of men who 
were bom before their mothers were married. Their sons 
were socially recognised and called Kanin sons. The great 
^^}’asa ivas a Kanin, — so was Kama and others. A R/shi asked 
his mother, “Who is my father, ma ?” .\nd the lady replied, 
"My dear son, I do not know.” , 

And again, the Ar^'ans of that age had the custom of 
haNnng children begotten on widows by the brothers of their 
deceased husbands. Thus V3-asa begot children on the 
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widows of ilif Kunj priiiccs, the sons ol ?anlanu, llie 
fntV.cr of UUisrna. The Kisveda. Mand.ila lo, Sukta 40 
Rik 2 savs : — 


'‘.Is in'fioifi ntlra.'t i/u,r ku^latnis" brothers to Ihcir bt'J', 
or as tromcii atiracl /»;<■«, to icl.v avis i.tlratt U'//, O Astvins^” 
\\ e niiylii meiiilon here that many of the Kunis doubled 
Uie Jcgiiinncy ol the Pjiulava'> ; fortheysaid, “Pandit is long 
dcaih — how could he beget >.ucli young chddfcii It is 
l)oIdly narralctl iti tlte Maliabharala tiint the five sons of 
Kmiti, ihe mother of the Pamlavas. were begotten by five 
celeslhil', namely Dlunna, who'C son vvas JudliistlnVa, Vavni 
whose sun was liluina ; India, whose son vras Aiyuna, and 
the two Aswin.ia whose sons were Xaktila and Sahadeb.i. In 
wliiuever way we consider, wc find that at the the linte when 
Dliisina was born, marriage ties^ weft; lax. 


riieB.* were not only polygamy, but also poKxindrj'. Tlic^ 

kings Inid more tbati one wife,— many keeping n regular 
I/artm like the Mubamedan kings ,md sultans. In the age of 
vvhifb we ar;; speaking, the m.ini.igc ol the .\rvan princesses 
used to take place mainly in two ways, namely. Sa^amiara 
(self-choice and /laran.: .forcible taking awav). In the 
Sayamvaia, all the great j niices were invited.and'lhe maiden 
made her own choice from amongbt them. But the brideV 
lather often contrived soinelliinp. to test tho Iteroistn of the 

several princes present, and Urns be gave awav his daughter 

to the best man. .\n instance of this will be found later on in 
the 5a>-fl/;/rnrn of Draupadi, the Pnnce:»s of Panchala. 

But when a Smamvara vvas not held or when both the 
pnnee and the princess thought they would not be able to 
-ecure the man or the woman after his or her heart, then a 
pnnee would can^- awaya princess by force, —force being used 
not against the maiden, but against those that opposed. Some 

the 

. -embly. The g.eat Bliisma carried awav from the Sa^am- 
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vara assembly the two princesses of Kashi in order to marry 
tl\em to Ins Uvo hal^btolhers. • • 

Besides these two sorts of marriages, many princesses w ere 
voluntarUy offered as presents to a great Icing, either by his 
own subjects or others, or by a king who luid been defeated 
by him. All these princesses ormaidens became the wives of 
Aryan kings. Tims polygjimy became a necessaiy custom 
of the Aryan sovereigns of that age. 

Polygamy was general, bnt polyandry was rare. We get 
only one instance at the time of Blusma, namel)' the marriage 
of the Pandavas. The live brothers married together the 
Panchala princess Draupadi. The Atliarva Veda, 9-5, 37-28 
Says 

"The U'oman that accept husbands tohen her first husband 
is alive, is never separalcit from hint by giving away Aja- 
^anchayuiya. If the second husband gives awaf blazing 
Aja-Panchavanya with Dakshtna, he aud^ his wife go to the 
same reirion. 

This custom is still prevalent in Tibet ; it is also to be met 
with amongst some Himlus ol OrissS The Pandavas were 
for some time in Tibet ; theiefore perhaps they did not find 
anything wrong in marrving the P.umhala pnneess all hve 
brothers together But the custom almost disappe.irecl Irom 
India manv hundreds of years ago, and the interpolators of 
the Mahabh.vrata had to invent a story to justily it. They 
say when the P.uulavas retuinetl to their mother with the 
Princess, tliej' cried Irom outside, "Mother, we have got 
splendid alms to day." The mother, then not knowing that 
they had got the princess, said, "My dear sons,enioj' it. all of 
you." To keep their mother’s word, the five Pandavas 
married D.'aupadi who became the vvif^ of all of them. 

The chief peculiarities of the Ari'an Society m Bhisina’s 
time have now been mentioned. But we shall see, as we pro- 
ceed. that in almost all respects the Arv'an Society of that age 
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stoo.l on a very high level, and thdr morals and clhics, their 
cliitalrymnd heroism, were of the higheSt standard. 

\Vc shall now proceed to narrate the history of Bhisma, 
— his life iind career,— not as wc find it in the present Maha* 
bharala, hni as wc find it, after mudi study ami researches, 
in the original Mahabharata as written by the great Rishi 
Vyasa. 



ClIAPrKK V. 


THE EARLY OA\S OF RtllSAU. 

Tlie kniR Sanlanii was ruHn/; the f^rcat Kuril kingdom 
wiUj fraternal solicitude, at the same lime with iron hands. 
His uas llie lirst kingdom in the Aryan land. His city, 
Hastinapur, was the first city in the Aryavarla. He loved 
his people as his own children, .and they hned him as their 
own fathei. 

He had only one son. named Vn-avralct wlio was after- 
wards known by the name of Oliisma. He was a handsome 
prince, ~>trong in body .in<l mind,— his extraordinary powers 
and Intellect were ntanifestei! even in his childhood. 

• He was the apple of his father's eye, and king Sanlanu 
gave iiim the best po'sibic training. Ilefon* he w.is twenty, 
he became nt.^tchle^s in the science of war. In fact lie 
beciime the greatest warrior of his age. ‘ 

King $ainanM wa*' filled with joy, -the whole Kutu 
kingdom was tilled with the prabes of his son, prince 
L)eva>rala. He llimighl ot retiring from the world .and 
of adopting the Vanapmstha miHle of life, ever coveted by all 
the .\ryaii kings, and of placing DevavTata on the throne. 
But In's idea was changed by an incident which happened in 
one of his hunting exairsions. 

He went to hunt on the banks of the Ganges and met a 
Hshermati’s daughter,— extraordinarily handsome and charm- 
ing. The king, as soon as he saw her, fell deeply in love 
with her. He saw her father — a poor Sudra fisherman, and 
asked his daughter’s hand. But the man, fisherman as he wds, 
demanded something which the king could never give. He 
asked for a vow from him that his throne should be occupied 
by the offspring of this girl and none else. ,lf the great king^ 
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wogld at^ree, be would then ghc Iiis «dau!jhter to him, — 
otherwise not. 

Tills meant deprivin'; prince Devavrata his just inben- 
tance, — this meant drivmgaway bis belnreii son from the 
Ihtnns. The bing could not do this; — wo"^ impossible 
for him to commit such a wroiitr, therefore be retnmetl 
home disappointed and broken-hearted. 

Why was such a j>oor and low man so proud of bis 
daughter ? There was a story attached to her. She had 
not been so beautiful and charming as she was now. Besides 
a foul nauseating smell of fish emanated from her body,— 
for which she was named Matsagandha or “Fish-Smelling. 
But one day when the great Rislu, Parasara, was crossing 
the Ganges, he saw this girt on an inland and was so pleased 
with hei; as to take her to Ids embrace. By the great Rishi's 
grace, she at once became the most beautiful of all girls, and*- 
the fishy smell of her body disappeared. He also blessed her, 
and said she w'ould be the beIo\ ed queen of a great king and 
her sons and son's sons .will be great kings of the Ar}*avaria. 
The Risld went away, but a son was bom to the trirl on the 
island who afterwards became the greatest Rishi of the 
Aryan land. Because he was black, therefore lie was cidled 
Krishna , — because he was born on an island, he called 
Daipayana, and because he ccftnpiled the Vedas, he was 
called Vyasa. Tins son of the fisherman’s daughter, who 
changed her name from Matsagandha \\.t Sat^avati, wrote 
the great Mah.ibharata,frotn which we are now attempting, in 
our humble way, to write a biogragliy of the greatest hero of 
that age. 

This was the reason why her father was so proud of her, 
and why lie d.ired to Refuse a great king and tried to evtort 
a vow. But Ving Saolanu was not the man to indulge 
his fancy or enjoy pleasure at the sacrifice of his own 
beloved son who is the joy and pride of his whole kingdom. 
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But he could not for/jct the licauliTuI Satynvatf, — love 
could not he c.T?il 3 * suppressed. He s(nic?Jed fKi iv/th 
hiN heart and mind, an<l daily grew to be more and more 
mclancltoly, sad and sorrowful. lie forgot all pleasures, 
—he forgot his favourite games, hunting and sporting,— he 
loved retirement and neglected his Stale-hustness. Daih’ did 
he grow to be weak and thin. 

I)eva\Tata marked his father's change. He could not 
ask his father, allhongh many a time he hinted at it. 
The king evasiveU’ answered him and sent him a%vay on 
this or that pretext. 

But DevaxTata loved his father as no son loved his own. 
He knew and felt that something had happened to his beloved 
father. He was not the son who would sit quiet when 
his father was getting •miserable. He began enquiring 
amongst his father's courtiers and came to learn hi? father's 
secret. 

He said nothing to any bo<ly. He went straiglit to 
the fisherman's house and asked his daughtej Satyavati 
for his father. ♦ 

The fisherman repeated what he had said to the great 
king. Prince DcTOXTata said to the fisherman, "I am the onlj* 
SO}] of my father, I .am the heir to the throne. I take 
a vow in tlie name of all that is holy and sacred that 
1 renounce all my claim to the throne of my father,— all 
mj* claim to the sovereignty of the Kuru kingdom, in favour 
of my brother or brothers that will be bom of your daughter, 
my step-mother. 1 further more take the vow that to make 
the succession of your daughter's children certain and sure, I 
shall never marry or beget a s^n or a daughter. Are you 
satisfied ?” , 

Who would not be satisfied with such a noble sacrifice, 
with such sublime heroism,— such heavenly paternal Io\e? 
Tlie fisherman had nothing more to say. Prince Devavrata 
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took r„p Sotyavali in,; his chariot and placed her before his 

prinrDevaZTt^^^ 

and called him "mLm''^Lr7 

fearful and great deeds."’ '"’P®*®''' 

naml of BhiLt and''urLcT7‘’''' 
possible, more than rvhat he d.^ be'forc"" 


CHAPTER VE 


nillSMA AND HIS nROTMCRS. 

What Bliisma was ami became can be easily guessed 
from the noble sacrifices that he made for his beloved father; 
A young prince of his age, — a young man of twenty, — 
who sacrificed willingly and gladly all his prosj’ecls, all 
his hopes, all his pleasures, his inheritance, his sovereignty 
over the biggest of Aryan kingdoms,— is hardly to be found 
depicted in any of the literatures of the world. He not 
only sacrificed all this,— but vowed to be ever true, faithful, 
and friendly to the childron and children’s children of hia 
step-mother whom he himself brought for his father and made 
her his great queen. Every body cannot do this, and perhaps 
none but Chisma could do it. He was happy,— he was 
Acry ver)* happy, because he was able to make his fqther 
happy. 

In afew years his step- mother Satyavati gave birth succes- 
sively to two princes, — theeldest son was named Chilraugada 
and the other Dkhiiravirja. But his father was not destined 
to live long and enjoy his happiness. When the princes 
were but children, King Santanu breathed his last. We 
need not describe the pain and sorrow that Bhisma felt 
at his beloved and dear father’s death. But he had to forget 
his great bereavement, for his step-brothers were young and 
therefore could not assume the reign of the great kingdom. 
He had to rule the country'' on their behalf and to bring 
them up suitably to the great position they w’ere to assume 
when they would be of age. 

He loved them more than himself, — he gave them the 
highest possible training, — and made them the greatest 
heroes of the age. But-Chitningada was unfortunately killed 
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■when Ije went to give battle to an enemy who dared to 
attack the Kuru kingdom. 

After his untimely death, Bhisma placed hrs brother 
Bichitra\'irja on the throne. He then looked about for a 
princess to make her his queen. At this time the king of 
Kashi was celebrating the of- his two .beautiful 

daughters, named Ainba and Atnbalika. The whole of the 
Aryan land heard their, charms and beauty, — they were 
known to be the best and the handsomest princesses in all 
Aryavarta. Therefore Bhisma inade up Ins mind to make 
them his -young brother's <jueens. 

When he arrived at the Sayamvara, he found all tlie great 
andtpowerful kings and princes of the Axj’an land from 
one end to the other had assembled ' there. But Bhisma, 
ignoring their presence, ignoring the king of Kashi and his 
powerful army, took the princesses into .his charriot and 
addressed the kings and princes thus.;— • • 

‘|I forcibly take away these beautiful princesses whom I 
shall give'm marriage to ray heroic brother Bichitra\irja, 
who, as you all know, is the mighty king of theKum kingdom. 

A Kbashtrya prince hns this right,— therefore I take the 
princesses away. It.- any body dare to fight uitb me,— 
come, 1 stand prepared.'.' 

A great battle was fought, but there was none who could 
stand betbre-the great hero of the Kuru race. After defeating 
them all, Bhisma triumphantly carried away the Kashi 
princesses to his city of Hastinapur, and there with great 
pomp and grandeur they -tt'cre married to king Bichitravirja 
of the vast Kuru kingdom. 

. But he too was not destined to live long. JuSt after his 
marriage he died ; and thus the .great Kutn dynasty was 
at the point of extiuction. There aras no other prince to 
perpetuate the Ihie. TJiere was Bhisma, but, he was precluded 
from marrying by. his great and noble, vow. 
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When Salynvati recovered a little from her j;reat sorroiv 
at the bereavement for the untimuh* death of her two. sons, 
■^hc reijtiesletl, entreated andbcscached BIjisma to marry 
and to bejicl children, so that the great Kuril dynasty might 
not be extinct. But Bishma sorrowfully told his step- 
mother that to break a solemn vow for a Khashtr}-a was 
worse than death. 

What was to be done? It was the solemn belief of the 
Aryans of that age ih.vt there was no greater sin tiian to stop 
gixing waters to their dead ancestors. A son could only do 
this, —and there was none in the Kurn dynasty now to give 
“water" to Santana .and his ancestors. 

Wliat wastobc done then ? There was only one means, 
—that is, to beget chddrep on the widowed young princesses 
by their luisb.md's brotlier, according to tlie prevalent custom 
^f the coimlry. Great Bhisma w.is precluded by his vow. 

Then it was that Satyavati told him her early story, — 
the birth of her-son on the island before her marriage,— the 
son who was begotten by P.arasaraanjl the son w^iowas now 
the grcit world-renowned Risht Vyasa. He was the brother 
of Bicliilravirja and could beget children on the widows 
of her son. she, therefore, thought of inducing Imn to do it 
bo that the great Kuru dynasty might be saved. 

It was done. Satyavati brought his son Vyasa to 
Hastinapur and induced him to save the dynasty of the 
Kuru Kings. 

V5-.asa begot t^vo sons on the widows of king Bichitraviija 
and one other son on a hand-maiden of the widowed queens. 
The eldest w.\s named Dhritarastra, who unfortunately 
becuns blind, — tlie other was named Pandu, because it was 
feald U<i was botu pate. The sow oi the maid was called 
Vidura. 

Thus Bhisma, though he renounced his claim lor the 
throne, though hevouetl never to marr>', yei he had all along 
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to rule tjie kingdom and bring up the children. He had to do 
this \Yhen his father died leaving his two brothers mere 
children. And then again, they two died early, and he had 
to rear up his brother’s children as begotten by the great 
Rishi \ yasa. For years and years together, he was a father 
to them and had to rule the Kuru kingdom on their behalf. 

From his father’s death till his nephew’s sons grew to be 
young princes, he was the mighty ruler of the Kurus, — a ruler 
who was the beloved of all,— a ruler who stood towering 
over all the kings of the Aryan Land. 



CHAPTER VII, 


THREE KURE PRINCES. 

Bhisma’s great filial piety we have seen in his yow of 
celibacy, in bis f renouncing his patrimony, — his father’s 
throne, — in sacrificiirg his own happiness and pleasure for 
those of his father. We have seen his great prowess when he 
defeated single-handed all the great kings and princes that 
assembled at the Sayamvara of the Kashi Princesses. In 
piety, in A'irtue, in prowess, he was the foremost prince of 
all the princes of the Aryan Land. This is what great 
Vyasa says; — Mahabharata, Adi Parvan, Sec. C.I.X. 

“Upon the birth of those three children, Kurujangala, 
Kurukshelra and the Kurus grew in great prosperity. The 
earth began to give abundant harvests and the crops also 
became of good flavour. And the clouds began to pour 
rain in season, and the trees bec.ime full of fruits and flowers. 
And the draughts cattle were all happy, and the birds and 
the other animals rejoiced exceedingly. And the flowers 
became fragrant, and the fruits became sweet. And the 
cities and towns became filled with merchants and traders 
and artists of ever)' description. And the people became 
brave, learned, honest and happy. And there were no 
robbers then, nor any body who was sinful. And it seemed 
that the golden age had come upon every part of the 
kingdom. 

And the people, devoted to virtuous acts, sacrifices, and 
truth, and regarding one other with Jove and affection, grew 
up in prosperity. And free from pride, UTath and cove- 
teousness, they rejoiced in sports that were perfectly 
innocent. 

And the Capital of the Kurus, full as, the ocean and 
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teeming with hundieds of palaces ami mansions, and posses- 
sing gates and arches dark as the clouds, looked like a second 
Amaravati,~-x\\Q celestial city. « 

And men in great cheerfulness sported constantly in 
rivers, lakes and tanks and in fine groves and charming 
woods. 

And all over that delightful countrj', prosperity ■was 
thus increased b)’ the Kurus, there were no misers, no 
women that were widows. And the wells and tiie lakes 
were ever full, and the groves abounded with trees, and the 
houses and' abodes of Brahmans were all full of wealth. 
.■\nd the whole kingdom was full of festivities. 

Thus ^i^fuously ruled by Bhisma, the kingdom w’as 
adorned with hundreds of Sacrificial stakes. The w-heel of 
virtue having been set by Bhisma, the countr)' became so 
delightful that the subjects of other kingdoms, leaving the^r 
homes, came to dwell in the Kuru kingdom and increase its 
population. In the homes of the Kuru chiefs, as also those 
of the pmlcipal ciuVens. “give and eai" were the only words 
constantly heard. 

The following saying became current all over the land. 

“Among the mothers of heroes, the daughters of the 
king of Kashi were the first'*. 

“That among countries, Kurujangala was llie first”. 

“That among virtuous and powerful men, Bhisma was 
the first 

“ That among dues, Hastinapur was the first 

-Wl this indicates that Bhisma, the great and the good, 
ruled on behalf of his little nephews the vast Kurukmdgdom 
as no other king ever could. The people were happ}' and 
contented, the country was prtsperous and powerful, ever)’ 
house was full of plentv and pleasure,— virtue predominated 
all. 

He had to rjtle for many years. His father- died just 
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alter the birth of hs two step-brothers. One died when 
young, the other died just one j'ear after his marriage. If 
we take ’only twenty years when his brothers died and take 
another twenty years when his brother’s son Pandu ascended 
the throne, — we gel no less than forty years in which the 
kingdom was in Bhisma’s sole charge. And we have seen 
in what capable and virtuous hand it was. 

The Princes, Dhritarastra, Paudu and Vidura, were 
brought up b)’ Bhisma as his ov\n sons. Vyasasays: — 
“The children, having passed through the usual rites of 
their order, devoted themselves to vows and study. They 
grew up into fine youths skilled in the Vedas and all atheletic 
sports. They became \vell*skilled in the e.vercises and uses of 
the bow ; they became experts in horsemanship, in encounters 
with the mace, sword, and shield, In the management of 
elephants in battle and the science of morality. Having be- 
came well read in history and the Pnranas, and the rarious 
bTAuches of learning and acquainted with the truths the 
Vedas and their branches, the knowledge they acquired was 
Nersatile and deep. 

Pandu, possessed of great powers. e.xcelled all men in the 
science of bow, while Dhritarastra excelled all in personal 
strength, while in the three worlds there was no one equal 
to Vidura in devotion, virtue and morality.” 

When the three princes grew up and became handsome, 
powerful, virtuous and learned young men, Bhisma thought 
of marrying them to beautiful young princesses and sent 
Brahman emissaries to all the other kingdoms of the Aryan 
Land. 

He thus one day addressed Vidura, the good and the 
iesrned. “ This ‘our celebrated race, rdsplendent mtb every 
virtue and accomplishments, has all along exercised sovereign- 
ty over all the other monarchs on earth. Its glory main- 
tained and itself perpetuated by many rirtuous and illustrious 
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inonarchs of old, the illustrious Krishfia D\^'aipa 3 *ana and 
mother Satj’a'N'ati and ni)*5elf, — have raised you three up 
in order that it maj' not be extinct. It behoves myself and 
j’oa abo to take such steps that this our djuiasty may ex'pand 
again as the sea. It has been heard by me that there are 
three maiden princesses worthy of being allied to our race. 
One is the daughter of KingSurasena of the Yadava race ; 
the other is the daughter of Suvala, and the third is the 
princess of JIadra. O son, these princesses are therefore 
all of pure birth. Possessed of beautj' and pure blood, 
they are eminently fit for alliance with our family. I 
think we should choose them for the growth of our race. 
Tell me what you think." 

Haring been thus addressed by Bhisma the great, Vidura 
replied*, “You are our father, and you are our mother. You 
are our respected and beloved spiritual instructor, dt’ 
that M’hich may be best for us in j'our eyes."* 


\\c aretfjtng, jnd tte»haU U)-, in namiing the norj- of Khi^rra to folio" 
ttiuch Ri jwisit,U ihc origjnal Mahath-traU w. written by X'yosa. 



CHAPrER VIII. 


THE AURRtAQE OP THE KURU PRINCES. 

Bliisma, having heard the beauty and virtue of Gandhari, 
the daughter of Suvala, the king of Gandhara, modern 
Kandahar, sent a messenger to the king, proposing marriage 
of his daughter with the eldest of the Kuru piince, 
Dhritarastra. The king of Gandhara at first hesitated, because 
the Kuru prince was blind. But taking into his consideration 
the high blue blood of the great Kurus, their fame, their 
powers, he gave his virtuous daughter to Dhritarastra, 

The ever chaste princess Gandhari, learning that her future 
husband, the mighty Kuru prince, was blind, bandaged her 
«o\vii eyes with cloth gathered in many folds. And *tlns she 
kept till her death. There was no other example of a wife 
of such devotion to hei husband in any of the literature of 
the world. > ' 

Sakuni, the son of Suvala, the prinde of Gandhara, bi ought 
his young and beautiful sister to Haslinapur and ga\ e lier 
away to Dhritarastra witli all solemnity, grandeur and pomp 
under the directions of the venerated granJfather of the 
Kuril prince, the great and noble Bhisina. The beautiful 
Gandhari gratified all the Kurus by her behaviour and respect- 
ful attention. And there was no other such devoted wife 
as she was m all the kingdom. 

Sakuni, the Gandhara prince, though he returned to his 
father’s kingdom after Ins sisters’ marriage, afterwards came 
back to Hastinapura and became the ad% iser and supporter 
of his sister’s sons. j 

Wlien Dhritarastra was mairiecf, Misnia arrangea' the 
marriage of the second prince Pandu- Ihis Prince got his 
first wife in a Sa^avibliaia. 
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This^is what Vyasa writes about the* jnarriage of Prince 
Pamiu. 

“TJierc was ainonj^t the Yadavas a chief named Sura. 
He was tile father of Vaiude\*a. Ki'iifj Surasena had a 
dau^jhlcr callctl Pritha who was in beauty unrivalled on 
cartli. He was always truthful in speech and promised to 
five liis first-born dauKhter Ids childless causin and friend, 
illustrious Kuntivoja, the son of his paternal aunt. And 
pursuant to this promise, he gave idtn Ids dauglitcr I’riiha. 
Since then she lived with Ids adoptive father and was known 
by the name of Kunti.** 

“Ihe large eyed d.aughtcr of Kuntibhoja, Pritha by name, 
was endued with beauty and every accomplishment of rigid 
vows. She was rooted to virtue and possessed of oerj' good 
quality,^ But though endowed with beauty and youth tmd 
e\erj’ womanly attribute, yet it so happened that no king 
asked for lier hand. Her father, Kuntibhoj.i, steing this, 
invited tlic princes and the kings of other countries and held a 
Sa^antbhai'a, desiring his daughter to cliosc ahusbandamong 
his guests. 1 he intelligent Kunti, entering the assembly, 
saw Pandu.thc foremost of the Kurus, that tiger among men. 
amongst that concourse of royal princes and crowned heads. 
Proudas the lion, broad-chested, bull-eyed, endow ed witli great 
strength and out-shinnmi: in splendour all other monarchs, 
he looked like another Iiidra. The amiable daughter of 
Kuntibhoja, when she saw the Kuril prince, was much 
agitated. Ad^ancIng with modesty and qui\ering %vith 
emotions, she placed the nuptial garland round Panda's 
neck. 

King Kuntibhoja solemnised the marriage in great pomp 
and presented his sondn-Iaw with much wealth. The Kuru 
prince, accompanied by a large force, carrying the rich 
presents and bearing Tarious kinds of banners and penons 
and eulogised by. the Brahmans and blessed by the great 
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Rishis, returned to Jiis capital and established Iiis queen 
there.” 

But gpeat Bhisnm set his heart on marrying In's beloved 
nephew to the sister of the king of Madra, who was then 
one of the most powerful nionarchs amongst all the 
Aryan monarchs. He, therefore, accompanied b}* an army 
composed of four kinds of forces, and also by aged and 
learned councillors, Brahmans and Rishis, went to the 
capital of the king of Madra. 

When that great king of the Valhika race heard that the 
great Kuru, the indominatable Blnsnia, had arrived, he hast- 
ened out of his city to receive him. 

When Bhisma arrived at his palace, the king ofMadragave 
him a white carpet for a seat, water for washing his feet and 
gave the usual oblations of ^arious ingredients, expressing 
sespect and honour. ' When he was comfortably seated, the 
king of Madra asked him the reason of his visit. The mighty 
supporter of the dignity of the Kuru race, Bhisma replied, ‘*0 
oppressor of all foes, know that 1 have come for the hand of 
a princess. heard that you have a sister named 

Madri, celebra^-^f^or her beauty, and she is endued with all 
virtue. I woJ'/ piose her for my nephew Pandu. You are, 

0 king, evertf'^*' /y wortliy of an alliance with us, and also we 
are Avorthy /ou. Consider upon all this, O great king, and 
accept us dillpy 

The mighty ruler of Madra thus replied, "To my mind 
there is no oue else than one of your great family with whom 

1 can make alliance. But there is a custom in our family 
acted upon'bv our ancestors which, be it good or evil, I am 
incapable ^f transgressing. It is rvell-known, and therefore 
I doubt nplt it is known to you. Therefore it is not proper for 
you to telf me, Beslo<i' thy sister. The custom to Avhich I 
allude is ^ar family custom,— that with us is rurtue and 
worthy o'f observance,, It is for this only, O slayer of 

1 - 
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foes, Irannotgive you assurance in. the matter of youi 
said, "O king, this is undoubtedly virtue. Yoffi 

ancestors liave observed this custom. It is well known, c 

Salya, tlie niiglity king of Madra, tl.at this custom .n lespK 
of your family dignity lias the approN-al of the wise anil tn 
good. I shall by all means conform to the custom and keeii 
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Tlien the good and mighty Bhisma on an auspicious 
placed Pandii, with all solemn and proper ceremonies and in 
much poflip and grandeur, on the ancient throne of the vast 
mighty and prosperous Ktiru kingdom. 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE RULE OF PANDU. 

King Pandit began well. He followed the footsteps of his 
ivise and mighty uncle, but unfortunately failed to heep to 
the right path to the end. 

It was the custom of the great kings of that period to 
sally forth from his kingdom with his mighty army and to 
extort tribute and homage from the neighbouring kings and 
princes and also to fight, defeat and subjugate those that 
opposed. 

We shall follow the original in narrating the reign of the 
new Kuru king. ^ 

“Pandu started from lus Capital for Uie conquest of the 
world. After reverentially saluting and boning to his 
revered uncle and tlie other elders of the Kuru race and 
bidding adieus to Dhntarastra and the other members of his 
fanul}', he set out in his grand campaign, accompanied by a 
mighty army of elepliants, horses, chariots. When hestarted, 
the Brahmans and the Rishis uttered beniclictions on him. 

That spreader of the Kuni-fame, king Pandu, first sub- 
jugated the robber tribes of Dasaras. He next turned witli 
his great army against Dliirga, the ruler of the kingdom of 
Magadha. He defeated and killed him and took possesion 
of all that was in his treasury. He then marched into 
Mithila and subjugated the Videlias. He then led his army 
against the kings of Kashi, Suraba, and Pundra ; and none was 
able to withstand his onslaught. Thus one after the other 
he vanquished many mighty sovereigns. They all waited on 
him with presents of various kinds, of gems and wealth, 
precious stones, i^earls and corals, and much gold and sih’er, 
first class kinc «and handsome ho^-ses, and fine chariots 
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and elephants, and asses and camels and bufialloes and goals 
and sheep, and blankets and beautiful hides, and carpets 
made of*the skin of Rankee deer. With tliese presents 
the king retraced his steps towards the capital to the great 
delight of his subjects. 

All filled with joy, the ritwens and others, prince's anil 
ministers, all began to say The fame and the achieve- 
ments of Santami, that tiger among kings and those of the 

wise Bharata, that were about to sink, has been reversed by 

Pandii." 

All the citizens with Bhisma at their head went out to 
receive the victorious king. Tliey did not proceed far, wiieii 
they saw the attendants of the king approaching, laden with 
immense wealth. The train cf various conveyances, full of 
all kinds of wealth, and that of elephants, horses, chariots, 
<?amel8 and other animals, was so long that they could not 
see its end. 

King Pandu hastened up to his re\ered uncle Blnsma,and 
worshipped his feet. He then saluted ihe citizens and others 
as each deserved. Bhisma too embraced his nephew vith all 
love and affection. 

King Paiiilu, filling willi joy the henrls of liis lieople, 
entered his capital with a nourish of tmiupets, conchs ami 
kettle drnra. Panrlu then, at the cominanrl oflnshiother 
Dhritarastra, offered the wealth he had acriinrcd by the 
prowess of his arms to Bhisma, to Ins granilmolher Saly.ibali, 
to his mother, the princesses of Rishi, and to revered Vidiira 
He gratified his other relatives with vanous rich presents. 

With the great wealth that kin.g Pandu brought home, 
Dhritarastra performed live great Krymns in which the 

offerings to the Brahmans were by hundreds and tliousands. 

But Pandu was not able to pull long n ith Ins brother. 
Notwithstanding the presence of the wise and good Bhisma, 
evidently two brothers disagreed, ami I'aniltl determined to 
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rcnoutKc his kingdom and to go a«ay from Hastinapur. 
His grandfather Uluswa, his. grand JuoUicr S.it\~ihali, his 
mother Amhahka, none of them conUl change* his mind. 
WiUi his two young wires, Kunti and Madri, and with 
a few retainers, he left for ever his ancestors' kingdom, 
and went away to the north, — to the Himalayas. — 
wliere he li\ed till he tlicd. And the Ktinis ner'cr lieard of 
him, —he kept no conimuincation witli his kinsmen,— they 
almost forgot him, - when his wife Kunti returned to Hastin.i- 
pur with five young princes, three bom of her and two of 
Madri. 

Thus Bhisma was oWIgerl to lake up the reign of the 
Kutu Kingdom again, as UhrltaruslTa was blind. But he 
was powerfvd and inteWgent and helped his uncle in 
the goveri\menl of the country with all his might and main. 
Kow there was Vidura, the wise and the le.amed, and ChisifSa 
drew much help from him. 

.But notwithstanding all this, he had to rule the country 
for another twentj* or* twenty-five years till the eldest son of 
Dhritarastm became a mighty young prince. 

Thus the kingdom of Kuriijangaln remained under his 
benign sway for more than sixty years. IVe shall later on 
see how prosperous and powerful the kingdom became under 
liim, -how it became >irtuanytlie premier Stale in tlie Aryan 
land, and liow his grandson became the king of all the 
kings of Wrvnrnr/rt. Amongst all the kings, Bhisma stood 
towering over all. And if Uiere was no Bhisma,— his grand- 
son would not ha\ c become so great. 
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TtIH SONS OF nilRITARASTRA. . 

It Is said, Grtiulliari, tlie wife of ninitarastra, jj.ive birtli 
to one Inmdrcd sons anel a daughter. Tin's is not all, tlie 
Ktiru king had another son bom ol a Vaisya wife. 

The Mahahharata gives the following names of tijese 
legions of the Kura jirinces. 

The eldest was 7)urjadhaj>a. TJien follow successively 
Dushashana, Dusaha, Uurdharsa, Siuaha, Dushpradarsana, 
Diinnarshan, Durnnikha, Dushkarna, Kama, • Vivingsati, 
Vikarna, Sala, Siitiva, Sulachona, Chitra, Upadiitra, Chit- 
raksha, Cliarucliitra, Sarasana, Durinada, Diirvigulia, yivitsu, 
Vikatananga, Urnanablia, Sanabha, Xandaka, Upanandaka, 
Chitravana, Cliittravarmau Suvarmaj). Diirvilachana, Ayo- 
vahu, llahavahu, Clntranga, Chitrakuiulala, Bhimaviga, 
Bljimevala, Balaki, Balavardliana, Cgayndha, Binnjakarua, 
Kainakya, Drulayudha, Dhridavaimaga, Dlnidakshtia, Soma- 
kriti, Anndara, Dridasandha, Jaiasandha, Satyasandha, Sadas, 
Sm'acha, Urasaorawa, Ugrasena, Senaii', DLtshparaja}a, 
Aparajita, Kundasayhi, Vjshalakhya, Duradhara, Dhridaliasta, 
Suhasta, Vataviga, Suvasches. Adit}'aketu, Vahvasln, Naga- 
datta, Agarj’ayin, Kavachin, Krathanu, Kunda, Knndahara, 
Dhanurdhra, Ugra, Bhimaratha, Virax'ahii, Aloliipa, Ablia\a, 
Raudrakarma, Dliridaratha, Anadrislu-a, Kimdavedin, Viravi, 
Dlnrgolocbana, Pramatha, l*ramathi, Dhirganania, Dirga- 
b»ha, VrwJHms KanakadJjajia. Kujjda and 

Viraja. 

The son of the Vaisya wife was nanfcd Yayutsii and the 
daughter was called Duslij^ila. 

Wa Uo,ra rMirnnealv (Hinted the loiiff list tn slinw that such 


coninioii,— iiJ the Mahablianita. To support tlii>, llie cnter- 
poUlors to aiUJ a more cxlraortlinaTy story of the birth 
of these son«. 

'Hie story is, ilint Gandhari jpivc hjith to a ball of flesh, 
which Rfcat Vyasa dixided inlo one hundred and one part 
ainl the!i sprinkled o\cr them Ills holy waters. And these 
one buinUed om* b.dls of flesh became one hundred sons and 
one daiij;hler. It is neeilless to iiialce any remarks on this 
ludicorous story. 

Fortunately we do not meet w-kli these imat;ln.try 
princes in the later portion of the Mahahharata. We ineei 
mainly with tlurjadharu and Du-'ha<han.», and rarely with 
the Vaisya son Yuvatsu and the «laM!jhtcr, Dushyala. 

Uul one Ih'nu' was certain, that the birth of Diirjailluina, 
the eldest son of Dhrilarastra, was not propitious. It is 
Mill : — • 

"As soon as lJuriadhan.i was born, he beijan to cry and 
hrny like an ass. Ami heariu;' that sound, the asses, viiltiirc«, 
Jackals, and crows uttered their respective cries responsively. 
Violent winds began to blow, and there were fires in various 
directions. Then lJhritar.tstra in great fears summoned 
Bliisma and Vidiira and other well-wishers and all the Kurils 
and Brahmans and adilresswl llicni thus : — "Will my this son 
become King t” 

Marking these fearful omens, the assembled Brahmans 
and the wise Vidnra replied ; "O king, when these frightful 
omens are seen at the birth of your eldest son, it is erident 
that he shall he the exlcrminatOT of your race. The pros- 
perity of the Kurus depends on his abondomnent There must 
occur c.alaniitv in kecpmgliim. O king, if you abondon him, 
there remains lor yob many other sons. If you desire the 
good of your race, O king, abandon him." 

They chetl the fohtKwmg : — 

"An individual should be abondpned for the sake of a 
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family. A family s-hould be cast odTor tlie sake of a village. 
A village sliould be ^ven «p for the sake of a city. * A city 
should bi; abondoned for the sake ot a country, and a countr}' 
should be given up Joi the sake of tlie liartJ). And the 
Karth itself should be abomlend for the sake of Ids own 
soul.” 

The blintl king waited to hear what the Kuru grand* 
father, the miblu Hlusma, had tosay,biit hesalsilent. He took 
the vow of protecting and supporting the sons and grandsons 
and their descendants of Salyabau, and he could not de\iate 
for all the world fiom his solemn vow. All the world knew 
that it was not possible lor grc.it Bldsma to do it. Bhisma 
remained silent, and the blind king Dbritarastra had not the 
heart to abondon Ids first-born. 

Tims Durjadlian.i was saved to the niter e.vterndnation 
,of the entire Kuru race. 



CHAPTER XI. 


THE SONS or P-».NDl'. 

Eor ycari. lo/jcthcr llie Kurus liacl no news of tlieir 
heloAetl kjnp Pandu or of liis two <juceiis. 'J'Jiey did not 
know where they went and where they lived. Tliey did 
not know whether I’anthi had anv v>ns, or l»c was alive 
or dead. 

Bui many years .after, Kunii returned to H.islinapur with 
live young princes, ilic eldest being some years older than 
DuTiadhana, ami the secoml being of his same age. 

?hc s.\id t\v.M Uw three elder ones were bonv of her, and 
the t\v9 younger ones, who were twins, were the sons of 
Madri. King P.andu was dead, and Madri had ascended tha 
funeral pyre of her husband. 5 hc, therefore, ha»l returned to 
Hastinapur with the five Pandu princes, who were res- 
pectively nflined Jhudi'lhira, Bliima, Aijuna, X*akiila and 
5 ahadeva. 

We have already said, the Kuru^ had grave doubts about 
the legitimacy of these princes, but as there was no proof of 
it, they were silent. Esery body knew them to be the olT- 
springs of the five celestials, nanvely Dliarma, Va\ni, Tn<lra 
and two .Xswinas. 

It is said, that before her marriage, Kunti was fortunate to 
gratify the great Risbi Durbasha who gave her a tnlisman, 
by the help of which she could summon 3113* celestial at her 
will. .At the command of king Pandu, her husband, she 
successively summoned the three celestials, Dhaima, A’ayu, 
au<l Indra, and had ‘three sons begotten by them. She 
then gave this talisman ’to Madri who li.id two sons 
begotten by the Aswinas. , 

Kunti had a Kanin son, — bom before her marriage, and 
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that t 0 (), Jt IS said, \v;is bcj^otten by anotJier ccIe^>tia]^ nameJy 
Svirja. It was further staled, that in order to hide her shame, 
she placed the child in a j>ot cand floated it on tlie river. The 
child was foutnl by a charioted s wife, named Radlia, and 
she brought up the child. They iiame<! him B.isluisena,— but 
Ihishusena became afterwards the world-renowned warrior, 
the riglu-hand man of the Ivtirti prince Diiijadhana, and was 
known by the name of Kama. 

What value this extraordinary story carries, we need not 
dilate upon. It is evident that it is an interpolation from 
hegtunins’ to end,— such fiction, found In such a grand work 
as the great Mahabharata, Is most lamentable. 

The reason of tills extraordinary story's lieiiig; interpolated 
Is not far to seek. 1 he legitimacy of these Pandu princes 
was gravely ((uestioiied, specially by the Kiirti pripces, the 
•sons of Dhritarastra.— fortbey foundthe eldest Pandn prince, 
Jndhisthini, was some years older Ilian the eldest of tire 
Kuril princes, Durjadbana. Therefore the tormer was the 
legal and riglitful heir to the Kuni throne. * Judhisthrra 
cannot be ousted by any legal means. There was only one 
way, — that was to question Ins legitimacv ', — lor no hotly knew 
where I’andu lived, how long he lived and when he died. 
Xo both* knew, wlielher these puntes neie real!)' becfotten 
by that king. — Only Kuiiti said so, and she was bound to 
do it. Her word could not be venfietl. Tlierelore to oust 
Judhisthira, it was only to denounce him as illegitimate. 

The attempt, thougli failed, was not without its evil 
effects. Many of the Kunis sided Dliritarastra's sons, and 
many stood neutral. At least it became necessary for the 
interpol.itois ol the Mahabharata to invent the above 
narrated story ot the celestial births ul the hve Pandu 
princes. 
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prandsons. TJjc wise ami learned Vidura supported liim, 
and alf Uie Kurus were therefore silent. Dliritamstra, will- 
inply or imwillinply, reccU'cd them as liis own sons, 

Tiiey were alTed'onatcly hrouplit up by Bhisma and 
Vidura and placed under the tintiun of the Bmbinan, Kripa. 
and then that of \encraWe Drotia. 

U is idaled that the ilUMrious picccplor of that af;e, the 
celebrated Brahman Drona, was a preat friend of Drupada, the 
king of I’auchala. But they quarrelled, and Drona came to 
the lieridelory enemies of the 1‘anclialai, namely the Kurus. 
His brollicr-iii I.xw Kripa was then the preceptor of the 
Kuril princes. When Drona came to Hastiiiapiir, he rras 
welcomed by Chlsma with all respects, and all the Kuru* 
princes, inclutiinp the fire l*anda\-as, were placed under hfs 
tuition. He was not only learned in a!) the Sastras, i.<., all 
branches of knowleilce, but he was one of the preates^t 
warriors of that age. 

Tlie Kuril princes daily grew* up to he great warriors and 
grea't learned scholars in all the branches of knowledge. 



CHAm-R xn. 

THE JEALOUSY OF THE KURU PRINCES. 

Thus (h'd they jjrow up to the great joy of the people of 
Hastinapur, to whom Pandu was very much beloved, till at 
last the Kuru princes with Duijadhana at their head became 
extremely jealous of them. 

They were born proud, malicious, jealous and vindictive, 
and lihtsma and Vidura could not make them good, 

Bliisma was now a Patriarch of more than eighty years 
of age. He now. found that his last days will be made 
miserable by the wicked sons of Dhritarastra. He tried to 
make them good by every possible means, but failed. They 
■uere beyond all reasonings and good acUices. Good Vidura 
too tried his utmost. By the advice of Vidura and at the 
dictate of great Bhisma, Dhritarastra also attempted to guide 
his sons to virtuous path, but all was of no avail. , 

What next happened, we shall narrate from the original. 
“Tlie sons of Pandu began lo grow up ui pnncely style 
in the home of their father. When they were engaged in 
play with the sons of Dhritarastra, their superiority of 
strength and skill became apparent. In speed, in btriking 
the objecib aimed at, m consuming articles ot food, Bhima 
beat all the sons of Dhritarastra. He ]iulled them by the 
hair and made them fight with one another and laughed 
aloud. When the sons oI Dhritarastra got up on the tree 
to pluck fruits, Bhima shook the tree, so that down came 
the fruits and fruit-pluckers at the same time. But he did 
all this in childisimebs and never from malice. 

Seeing the great prowess of mighty IShima, Duijadhana 
began to conceive hostility towards him. He thought— 

'• There is no one else who can stand before Bhima. I shall 
6 
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kill him by artiBce. When he -wil! sleep in the garden, I shall 
thron" .him in the Ganges. Then itrprisoning Judhistliira 
and Aijuna. I shall reign sole king without molKtation.” 

One day that Kuru prince, with nector in his tongue and 
a razor in his heart, Duijadhana, invited the Pandavas to a 
picnic in a garden. There the wicked prince fed Bhima 
largely with posioned food and thought that he had 
done with him. 

After eating, Bhima stretched himself on the bank of the 
river and told others that he would take rest. Therefore all 
the other left him there, and went to other parts of the 
garden to amuse themselves. In the mean while, Dmjadliana 
came to the place where Bhima lay in a deadly swoon. 
Durjadhana, unknown to all, dragged him to the Ganges and 
threw him into the rolling river. 

Whjen evening came and the Kuru pinces prepared to 
return home, the Pandavas did not find Bhima, but Duf- 
jadhana said, "He must have gone before." 

The Pandavas came back to the palace, but Bhima had not 
returned. ‘They all /an to their mother Kunti and said, 
"MoUier, lias Bhima returned? We long saught for him even' 
where in the garden, but found him no where. Have you 
sent him any where ? He was asleep and did not return." 

Kunti screamed in alarm and said, "What do you say? 
Bhima has not come to me ! Go at once with yoiu brothers 
and search for him." 

She ran to Vidura and said, "O illustrious one, Bhima is 
missing,— where has begone ? AH the others have returned, 
but Bhima has not come. Durjadhana likes him not. He 
is crooked and malicious, low-minded and inpudent ; he 
openly covets the throne. I am afraid he has killed my 
darling in anger.” 

Vidura said, "Good princess, do not say so. All your sons 
are long-li\ed ; therehire Bhima will return. Do not say 


THi: jKAi.oi’sv or Tin: Krur puiNcns. 

any tlu’iiy ajiainst the wickcil Kuni prince. He may kill your 
otljcr son^" 

Vulura’s word will show that Dlmijadhana had already 
become a terror to all. Kven good ^’idura was afraid of him ; 
and Bhisma,— he was now almost disregarded by the impudent 
sons of blind Dhritarastra. 

But Bhima w.is not killed. That immersion in the cool 
water of the Ganges savetl his life. He flowed many miles 
down, and the Ganges water drove the poison out of his 
body. He swam to the shore and walked to his mother's 
palace. 

There was joy, and Ohima narratetl what had happened. 
They became fully aware of Durjadhana's hostility and deter- 
mined to remain hencefoth cautious and awary. 

• But a few days after, Durjadluna invited all the Pandas as 
to a dinner in his palace and poisoned the food that were 
to be given to them. Yuyutsu, the son of Dritharastra by 
his Vayasa wife, was always friendly with the* Panda*\as 
and lie it was nsJid warned them r>f this diabolical plot. The 
P.mdu prniccb avoided the liehsh banquet of the wicked 
Kuril and uasthus saved. 

These were not the only attenqits Ilut were made by the 
Kuril princes on the lives of the l‘.'indavas. But they were 
good, virtuous, kind and generous ; they quietly suffered 
their persecutions and tried their utmost to court their 
good will ; but all were of no av’ail. The Kuru princes 
daily grew more and more jealous of them, and even 
blind Dhritarastra directly and indirectly encouraged his sons 
in their wicked deeds. 

And Vidura,— the good, the wise and the learned Vfdura, 
what could he do V He had no influence over the Kuru 
princes. Still he tried hard to bring them to virtuous path 
still he tried to pour oil over the troubled water of the ill- 
feelings that were daily growing bitter between the brothers 
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niul tilt ciusins,— b\ii he fmind that to do it i? heyoml his 
power and influence. , 

And Bhisma,— the Kfcal, Rood, virtuous, learned and 
povverlul Bliisnni,— the P,Uriarcli of tlit*Kuni race,~Bhisma 
wlioni every body ailoretl and worshipped,— he too could <lo 
nothing. He was thurst asiile,— his words, which were I.iw 
and were like Ote words of the holy Vedas to all the Kuni 
race, were tiow disregarded by the int>oIenl an<l proud Kuai 
princes. What could he do t He reproached them, — lie 
reasoned witli lliem,— he beseached and entreated them, — 
but they remained silent before him,— they did not reply or 
argue with him,— but avoided him as much as possible. 

Bhisma told Dhritataslra what was coming,— but he said, 
'*What can I do, uncle? I am blind and disabled. Vou hn\e 
seen tllat they listen not to my words. When llle^e wicked 
fools do not obey you,— <lo you think they uill obey me 
Bhisma then dcteimined to phicc judhisthira on the 
tUrriue of ,ihc Kuru kingdom as. »<m)u as possible, for he 
thought if once l<ir alt llic Pandu prince became the king.— 
this ill feeling vould disappear. Tlie Kuru princes would 
submit to the inevitable and would not create unnecessary 
mischief. 

But he was disappointed. The enmity between tlie 
Kunt and the Paiulu princes grew more bitter than ever. 



, CHAPTER XIII. 


THE TRIAL OF ARHS. 

Before placinji }»oo<l ami virtuous Jiullilstlurii on the 
throne of his venerated ancestors, Bhisma asked the illustrious 
jireceptor Drona to test the e.-ccellence of his pupils In agreat 
touniament. This was a pol/ct' of the greatly wise Bhisma. 
He thought when the Kitru princes would find that they 
were no match to the Pandavas, they would give up all hope 
of getting supremacy over the Pandu princes and would 
think it useless as well as detrimental to their interest to 
create enmity with them. 

, Drona, at the instance of Bhisma, desired to ha\e a 
trial of strength of all his pupils. He caused an artificial 
bird to he place<l on a tree, and tlii'. would he the ann to 
which the princes were to shoot then ;nrow£» Theh he 
invited them all to a grand tohrnainent and .ill the 
people of Hastinapur came to %iewthe prowess of their 
princes. 

When the princes all assembled in the arena, Drona, 
their illustrious preceptor, addressed them thus : — "Take up 
your bows and arrows, and stand here aiming at that bird on 
that tree. Shoot and cut olf the bird’s head as soon as I 
give the order. I shall give each of j'ou a turn, one by one, 
ni}’ beloved pupils.” 

Then he said to Yudhisthira, • **0 good prince, aim w ith 
thy arrows and shoot that bird you see on the top of the 
tree. Do you see it ?” • 

"Yes, I do.” 

"What do you now' see ? Do you see the tree, myself and 
youi brothers ? 

"Yes, 1 do.” 
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Drona repeated his (ptcstion and was answered in the 
same way. 

He ashed him to stand aside, andlhcn called Duijadliana 
and asked him the san\c (Question and was answered sinrilarly. 
He ordered him to stand aside and repeated the question to 
all the other princes and they too replied in the same way. 

Then he turned to Arjuna, the third Pandava, and asked 
him, "What do you see, my heloved pupil, — the bird, the 
tree, myself and 3’our brothers f 

"No," replied Arjuna, '*1 see the bird onlj*,— and that 
too only his head.” 

Drona was pleased and said,-~"Sltoot, nij' dear and 
beloved son." And instanti)* the l*andu prince shot his drrow 
and hro\\ght do\s*n the head of the bird. There rose tremen- 
dous applause from all the assembled people. 

Various other feats were displayed by tlie other princes, 
but none could excel Arjuna in archery; in it he was match- 
less. *00 the' other hand Duijadhana and Bhiina were found 
to stand ill club-fight over any one else. These two heroes 
were equal to one another in this mode of fight and none 
could saj’ who excelled the other. 

Wiien the tournament u-as about to be closed, a j'oung 
warrior entered the list and challenged the Kuru princes. 

This was Kama, the Kanin son of Kunti, therefore half- 
brother of the Pandavas, — but he was known only as a 
Sudra charioteer's son, named Athiratha. We need not 
narrate here the wonderful stories that have been told in the 
Mahabharata about his great skill in the art of war. 
On the whole this was certain that he became one of the 
greatest warriors of Xhe age. In fact none was equal to 
him except Arjuna, and he too perhaps was inferior to him. 

When challenged, a Khastrya could not refuse to fight 
or to show his skjll in the Science of Arms. Thus when Kama 
was asked and he himself offered, to show Ins skill he tnnk 


up Ills bo\r a»<l pertonne<I some of the most (lihicult feats. 
The people were astonished, — they never saw such »another 
warrior, and they cheered him again and again loud and long. 
Durjadlutna went forward and embraced him in ecstacy. In 
the tournament, as the wise Bhisma anticipated, — ^the wicked 
Kuril prince became fully aware that there was absolutely no 
chance for him to get the sovereignty of the Kurus, so long as 
great Arjuna was alive. But here was a chance, — here w’as 
a warrior who excelled Aijuna in every way. If he could 
secure him, he would easily be able to defeat, — nay to 
exterminate the Pandaixis, and thus he would obtain 
the undisputed possession of the entire kingdom. 

Durjadhana embraced Kama with exuberation and ad- 
dressed him thus, — “Welcome, O mighty warrior ; I 
liai'e obtained you by good fortune. Live amongst us as you 
please, and command myself and the Kuril kingdom." To 
him Kama thus replied, ;‘'When you have said tliis, I consider, 
it has been already accomplished. I long for your eternal 
friendship. My only wish in life is to fight single-handed with 
this third Paiidaxa. I challenge him before all.’’ 

The peaceful tournament was about to be turned into a 
deadly combat between two of the greatest warriors of the age. 
The elders with the greatest possible difliculty stopped the 
combat. Fortunately at this time night set in, and the tourna- 
ment was broken. Durjadhana left the arena, leading affec- 
tionately Kama by hand. Bhisma with Drona and Kripa 
took the fi\ e Pandavas to their home, Tliey were all filled 
with sorrow and pain, — for the incident just happened showed 
them clearlv that there was absolutely no more chance of 
the Kurus and the Pamlams liriiig in amity. All those 
thousands of people that came to ^iew the tournament went 
home sad and sorry, for the)* all knew that there would be a 
great disaster sooner or later in the ca er-reiiowiied kingdom 
of the ever illustrious Kurus. 
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Thu sudden appcartUicc of Kama upset the wise policy of 
Blusina.* His teccplion awl welcome bj" tlie wicked Duija- 
dhana, ami his virtually joining Ins wicked parly made 
Durjadhaua certain ufsueccss ^nd thus Bhisma was 'defeated 
in his noble and wise aim. 

But he did not yiic up all hope. He thoiiRht of another 
means and soon put it into practice. Tie was nuicli pained 
by tbe bitterness that bad fjrowii among his beloved grand- 
sons, and he tried to the last to make them forget all enmity 
awl Vo live in love, friendship and brotherly affection. 

But it was not to be. ‘J'hcrffore even the greatest man 
of the age, the greatest in virtue, in wisdom, in learning, in 
valour and in science of war, in every thing, —even Bhisma 
conid do notinng. 
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THE WA«l WITH TIIC PANCHALAS 

Dliisma was the jjrcalc>t slatestnan of In's age. He 
brought Ins great statcsmanslnp into play, in order to 
bring about amity and friendship between the two branches of 
his grandsons. He thought, if they were sent to real battle or 
war, they would rcniain cug.rged in fighting with the enemy 
and would have no time or a chance to quarrel amongst them- 
selves. Be.sides, this would com ince Ihc ICurij princes that 
thePandavas were superior to them in every way, and that they 
had no chance against them. Again they’ would have to 
fight against the enemy shoulder to slioulder, and this would 
bring in amongst them good fellowship and comradeship. 

Against whom to send them was the question. Put 
Bhisma had to meet no trouble in this respect. We need 
not mention here the extraordinary ^ ami ludicrous stories 
that have been narrated as regards tlie birth of the great 
preceptor Drona j but we have .already mentioned that king 
Drupada was at one time a great friend of his. Some how or 
otiier, the two friends quarreled, and Drona vowed vengence on 
the Panchala King. He came to the Kurus with this sinister 
purpose, because they were the hereditory enemies of the 
Pandavas. When he fiinisUed the etlucation of the Kuru princes 
and made them all heroes and great warriors, he asked them 
for his reward, and this reward was to marcJi with the Kuru 
princes and the Kuru army against his enemy, the King 
Drupada of P.anchala. 

Bhisma was mentalljv' Jookinir for a J>eo;jIe aj^ainst %vhoni 
to send his grandsons, therefore he readily gave his consent. 

In the last sixty or seventy years, from tlie day on which he 
took his great vow of celebar^’ and renunciation till now, he 
7 
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never repented it. He ne»'er for a inotr»cnl felt lint lie had 
made any sacrifice. He was ever happ}',— the sons of 1ms 
step-mother were hia own brothers, and the sons of hislirothers 
he hneiv to be his own sons. But now by the misbe- 
haviour of the wicked Kuru princes, spcci.illy of the prouj, 
insolent and vicious l>urjadbana, his mind was filletl with 
sorrow, — he became miserable at his old aije. But however 
bad and wicked the Kuru princes were, he could not abondon 
them. He could not brc.ik his \'ow. He promised— and 
solemnly vowed, — before the fisherman, the father of 
Satyabati, his step-mother, th.ii lie wuuld never desert his 
step-brothers,- and their sons and descendants for good or 
evil he would stand by them,— protect and defend lliem. 
Therefore, however wicked his brother’s prandsons might be, 
he could not abondon them. He fully felt that Ids vow was 
now producing evil effects. The wicked and vicious ' 
Duijadliana was uktng advantage of his solemn vow, for he 
knew, that it would be rather jiossible for the sun to rise 
on the west than for ^great Bliistna to abondon his vow. 
He knew, whatever he and his brothers did, Bhisma would be 
bound to stand by them, to protect, to support and to 
defend them. Dliis.na Iiad no altern.ative ; tlierefore he tried 
his utmost to bring brotherly love and amity between the 
Kuril and the Pandu princes. For this purpose only, he gave 
his consent to his grandsons to march ag.'iinst the Panchala 
king. - 

And they all went, — ^boUi the Kurus and the Pandavas,— 
with their preceptor Dronaat their head. There was a great 
batti i fau^ht. In generalship, in heroism, in archery, — Arjuna, 
the third Pandava, excelled all others, — he became the won- 
cferm‘’aiY. WeiTuf onlj^cfcfertecf <6e great arm}* of ffte f^n- 
clialas single-handed, but brought the Panchala king as a 
prisoner and oflered him as a present to his beloved 
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Drona thus ad(lrc»M:<l the KinR of I’anchal.i, “Yojir king- 
dom and Cajiilal liave been laid u*astc by me. But fear not 
for your life, tbouiib it now dcpeiulson the will of your victor. 
Bo you di«irc to revive your friendship with me ? You are of 
noble soul and great prowess. Therefore, a Brahman 1 am, 
I aiuAcry much gratified with j'ou. 1 desire your eternal 
friendship. M j* alToction and love for you have grown with 
my growth from the day when we played together at the home 
of our preceptor. But you told me that none uho is 
not a king can be a king’s friend. Therefore your kingdom 
has been conipiered by me with the assistance of my heroic 
pupils. 1 shall, therefore, retain half of your kingdom. \ ou 
remain the king of the other half.*' 

Trom that day Drona remained in Pancliala,* and ruled 
over the half of its kingdom. The Kurus ami ihe Pgudavas 
returned to their own Hastinapurat. 

• Till- mini* i>f 1licC.iiM«->l of Uic kiiiK<l*»ui of l>i xa «•»'* Kiiniwllj.i . 
— llio kiiiKiloiii lallc'l Miik.tnUi j 

t Kins nfiir'''l‘«i?u-rn*r«ol In-. »li. 1.1c In ni.lci 

MiiiStfliiX-.iii Protia Jin-l ll.e KuriH. I.o u Kre.U J .giii.i. Tlu- 

rexilt of il was tliat he got twi. vo-* "lol <M.e .laugliiir. Tins kuiis wtie 
n.-nneil DJiri-Uduium an.l Spkl.an-ln. an.l tl.c .In.gUlor v\a<. lallcl Drani«a<ii. 
lt.Min'c fonml later on Uial m iho go-U battle uf Kimn-hUielrn. tins 
Dlirifttaihmini kilUil llio <*lil piiviptor 
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THE BURNIXO OF THE LAC HOUSE. - 

By the ad\*iceof tUe Kuni grandfather, the wUe and hero:c 
Bliisma, king Dhritarzstra in due form proclaimed the eldest- 
Pandar'a, judhisthira, as the heir-apparent to the Kuru king- 
dom. He did it unm'Ilingly, and through the pressure tliat 
Bhisma pul. He could not sa}* no to it, as Judhisthira n-as 
the eldest of all the Kuru princes,— nay he was the eldest 
son of the last reigning king Pandu. 

This was the severest gall and warinnood to the wicked 
Durjadhana He grew almost mad in .anger and vexation. 
Daily the popularity of Jiidlitsthira and the Pandavas were 
growing; their praises were resounding over the Kuru 
kingdom from end to end,— no body now cared the Kuru 
princes ; the people defied them and spoke ill of them. It 
became impossible forDurjadliana to remain any longer silent. 
He consulted secretelj** with his maternal uncle Sakuni, his 
friend Kama, and his brother Dushasana and resolved to 
bum the five Paiidavas to death. They made this heJish 
conspiraCj' behind the back of Bhisma, and he could know 
nothing. If he could know what these wicked princes were 
conspiring, he would har-e surely done something to prevent 
it, — baton account of his old age, he had retired from the 
State-work and hardly kepi any Information of what was 
going on in the kingdom. 

One day Duijadhana, when he found In’s father alone, thus 
addressed him : " O father, 1 har'e heard, the prating citizens 
speak words of ill om?a. Puttiug you by, and Bhisma too, 
they desire the son of Pandu to be their King. Bhisma will 
sanction this, for he will never be the king. The citizens 
are trjmig to inflict on us a great injurj'. You for blindness 
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ilitlHOt obtain the kingdom and Pandu got it. If Panda’s son 
now obtains the kingclom, then his son will obtain 3t after 
him, and then that son’s son also and so on will it descend 
in Paiidu’s line. And we ourselves with our cljlldren will be 
excluded from llie Royal line and will be disregarded by all 
men. Tlierefore, O father, adopt such means as we may not 
suffer for ever, becoming dependents on others for our food.” 

But Uhrliarastia did not say anything. He dared not go 
agjiinst Bhisma, — against hw and moralit)*,— against tlie 
wishes of his people. 

Durjadhana again held a consultation with Ins brother 
Dushashaua, his friend Kama, and his maternal uncle Sakuni, 
and then he pressed his father to send away the Pandavas 
to a city called ^^araIlavata where he arranged to burn 
them to death. He said, “O father, by some cle\er contri- 
vance, send the Pandavas to the city of Varnavata! We 
shall then have no fear of them.” 

Dhritarastra reflected for a moment and then replied, 

" The virtuous and good Pandu always behaved dtitiftill}' 
towards me. He cared very Hitle for the enjoyment of the 
world, and devotedly gave every thing to me, e^•en the king- 
dom. His son is the fa\OHrite of the people. How can we 
exile him from his ancestral kingdom ! The counsellors and 
soldiers and their sons were nil cherished and maintained by 
Pandu,— shall not they slay us all for the sake of Judhisthira 
and his brothers j" 

Durjadhana said, “ What 5'ou say, O father, is perfectly 
true. But we can conciliate the people with wealth and 
honour and bring them to our side. The treasury and the 
ministers of State are now under our control. Therefore, by 
some gentle means, ^ve shouhl semi away the Pandavas from 
this place. Wlien tlie sovereignty shall lia\e been vested in 
me, then Kunti witli her sons might return.” 

"Oson, this is what is in my mind,— but it is sinful. 
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Xdtlier Clnsma, nor Dronn, nor Kripa, nor Vidura uiH ever 
sanction tlic exile of llic Panda^’as.” 

Durjadhaiia replied : — , 

" Bhisma lias no excess of afTeclion for eltlier the Kurus or 
the Pandavas, therefore he will remain iictilral. The son of 
Brona, Aswathania, is on our side. Where the son is, tliere the 
father will be. Kripa will been ihcsideof him on which he will 
find Drona and his son. As for Vidura,lie cannot do any tiling.” 

The blind weak king could not say “no” to his wicked son. 

He gave his consent. Then the Kuril princes tried by 
XTirious means to wan over to their side the people of 
Haslinapura. By thousand and one means, the\' tried to induce 
the Pandu princes to Varauavata where they sent one wicked 
Sudra, named Purachana, whobuili therea house oflac. Tins 
house was intended for the Panibvas,and Puracliana’s instnJC* 
tions \Vere to set fire to the house at the dead of night 
when the Pandu princes would be asleep. ’ 

Bhisma knew nolhlug of this inf.unous plot,— In fact he 
lived now ,a retired li.e. When the Panda\*as asked his 
blessing before starting, he knew that they were going at 
their own accord and gave them his benediction with full 
heart. 

Vidura came to know all about it ; but he knew too well 
that it was not now possible for him or for any body ehe 
to save or protect them- •Tlierefore he kept his counsel 
to himself and thought it better for them to escape for 
the present. He knew full well, the time would come when 
the Pandu princes would be strong enough to defe.at the 
Kurus and regain their kingdom. 

He secretl}’ made all proper arrangements, so that they 
might escape from the dtobolical lac-house.. When tliev 
started, he came with them for a few miles and privately 
informed Judhisthira what was arranged by the wicked 
Kurus and what they should do. 
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Ou their arrival at'Varanarata, they took up their 'abode 
n the lac-house. At the dead of night, the}’ tlienisels’es set 
iire to the house and fled. Xo body knew where they went. 
N^ext day all the people of Varana\ata thought that the 
unfortunate Pandu princes had been accidently burnt. 
1 luis Kurus and all the people of Hastinapura believed it ; — 
aiany lamented their death, — Bhisma felt deepi}' for 
them, but there was no command over Providence. There 
was but one man in all the Kuru land who knew that 
the Pand.ivas w’ere not dead. Tliey had sccretely escaped. 
It was Vidura. 


CHAPI ER XVI. 


Tlir SAYAMVARA OF DRaVADl, 

We need not narrate the a(l»‘cntures that the Panclii 
princes met with in their wanderings in the deep forests and 
various kingdoms. They assumed the garU of mendicant 
Brahmans and went with their mother from one place to 
anoliier, till they arrived In the kingdom of Dropada, the 
Kin.g of PancIiaLa, with whom they fau^ht at the command 
of their preceptor Drona. 

Draupadi was tlie only daughter of tlie Panchala King. 
For many years together he wishctl to marry his daughter to 
tlife third Pandu prince Arjuna, for if any prince deseiaed to 
possess her, it was M and he only. 

But now he knew that all the Pandu princes were dead. 
Therefore to gel the best possible husbaml to his be1o^•ed 
daughter, he held a 5'ov<7«/ivif<i in which all the kings and 
potentates, princes and chiefs, w'ere invited. They all came, 
for they were- all eager to secure the beautiful Panchala 
princess. Diiijadhana and the Kuru princes with their friend 
Kama also came. 

When the Pandu princes heard of the Sayamvara, they 
were then U\ ing as mendicant Brahmans in a potter's house 
in the citj- of the Panchalas. Tlrey loo determined to be 
present, and if possible to gain the princess and fomi an 
alliance with the powerful Panchala king, so that the}- might _ 
with ids help j’et back ibtar paternal kingdom. 

To give an idea what this S^rj-ambara was, we shall 
quote the ancient chronicler. ‘ 
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“ The Panchala king caused a vet}' stiff bow to be made, — 
a bow which none could bent. He caused a machinary to be 
erected in the sky and set up a mark to be shot through 
that machinary. The King Dnipada then procJainied the 
Sayamvara of his daughter with these words “ He 
who will string this bow, and be who will be able to shoot 
the mark above the machinarj* will obtain m}’ daughter." 

“ But the result was that none of the princes and poten- 
tates could not in their imagination string that bow, not 
to speak of shooting the mark, fn entering with swelled lips 
to string the bow, they were all tossed off on the ground. 
Seeing this, that great bow-warrior, Kama rose and went to 
the place where the bow was. He quickly raised it up, 
stringed ft and placed the arrow on the string. But 
Draupadi said in a loud voice, “ I will not accept a 
charioteer’s son for my husband." Laughing in vexation, 
Kama threw aside the bow and returned to his seat. 
When all the kings gave up the attempt, Dnipada's^son 
Cried aloud, “Anybody of any caste, if he’can shoot 
the mark, will obtain my sister, the princess.’’ 

“Then Arjima rose from amongst the Braltmans, and 
with a steady step he came to the bow, took it up and 
stringed it. In the twinkling of an eye, be shot the mark 
and brought it down on the ground. A great uproar rose 
in the arena, the Brahmans waved their garments in joy ; 
the assembled kings and princes uttered exclamations of 
anger, grief and despair, the musicians struck up hundreds 
of drums and trumpets, and the bands and the heralds 
chanted the praise of the hero. Draupadi slowly walked 
up to Arjuna and offered him a white robe and a garland 
of flowers," 

It is mentioned that the offended princes simulta- 
neously attacked him, but they were all defeated, and the 
hero carried away the princess in triumph. ^ 
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The*Panchala princess Draupadi was' married to all the 
live Pandii princes. She became the joint-wife of the 
Pandavas.* 

® Such inarrias"* nol ran* in tli« nfjo of wtiicli »poak. Sc-c 

Alharva Vcsla, 0 5-27-28 •>t .5-17 8. 5hv bNo note «m lliin siihji'ct in 
Pliin'nJm Nnth P.*!’# Srikriihim, hin Life bikI TeacliinS'- Wlicn the fi»c 
hrotlicm witii their prire ret(ime>l to ihc |n>tter*« lionsi!, they callc*i out, 
“Ifother, wc have got »|*Ien*lHl aim* fo-fliy." Tlie iiiothcf, not ewing 
Draiipa'll. mUI, “Sou*, lieviilu anil enjoy it live hnitliers together, ” nnfJ 
tint* to olicj* their mother'* omnuwml, they nil imirrit'il the princew. — Tliw 
*tory i* welt known, nml rca<ler<i On take It fur what it m wortit. TJiw 
cn^tom i* Rtill to he foumi in Thiliet oml in Mmc p-irt* of UrriK*.'). 



CHAPTER XVII. 


THE NEW k'rsxioon OF THE PANDAV'AS. 

The P.inchala king's pleasure knew no bounds when he 
leamt tliat his heart's desire had been fulfilled, and that 
his beloved daughter had been married to the Paudu 
princes. He welcomed them with royal pomp and grandeur. 

This news soon reached Hastfnapura. Every one knew 
that the Pandu princes were no more. When the people 
of the Kiini kingdom learnt that they were alive, and not 
only alive, but won and married the beautiful princess of 
tile great Panchala king, they roared with joy and loudly 
asked for their return. 

But not so the Kuru princes,— Duijadhana and his wicked 
brothers, and their evil advisers, Sakuni and Kama. Tliey 
pressed the blind king todo something, *so that the Pandavas 
might be destroyed, but the old king dared not do it. 

Bliisma, the great patriarch, now rame forward from his 
retirement. He fully believed that the Pandavas were 
accidently burnt to death, and the Kuru princes knew 
nothing of it. But when he learnt that they were not 
dead, — he took up their cause and determined to give them 
their just rights. If this was not the case, the blind king 
would have certainly took the advice of his wicked 
sons and their evil counsellors. But there was none in the 
Kuru kingdom who could dare neglect the advice or dis- 
obey the command of the great Kura Patriarch. 

This was what he said ; — “O Dhritarastra, a quarrel 
with the Pandavas is what I cannot appro\e. As thou art 
to me, so was Pandu. The sons of Gandhan are to me as 
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the sons of Kunti. I should protert thepi as well as I should 
protect thy sons. Tire ^ndavas are as much near 
to me as to Duijadhana and to all the other Kun^. A 
quarrel with them is what I should never like. Let half 
the kingdom be given to them. This is without doubt as 
much paternal kingdom of the Pandarris as that of you or 
your sons. Pandu r\-as the king — and ther* are his sons, their 
claim is prior to yours. This is lawful, give them the half 
of the kingdom. This is benefid.'tl to all. If thou actesl 
otherwise, evil will fall upon all of us. Thou too shall be 
covered with dishonour.” 

Then he turned towards Dutjadhana and addressed him 
thus. “0 Dmjadhaiia, tr>‘ to maintain thy good name. -A 
good name is the source of one's strength. Jt hath been 
said, one liveth in min whose good name and reputation are 
gone. .A ‘man, 0 Duijadhana, doeth not die as long as his 
fame lasteth. One Hveth as long as one’s fame lastelh and 
dielh when one's fame is gone. Follow thou, O prince, the 
practice that is worthy of the Kuru race, — imitate thy own 
ancestois. We are loriunate that the Pandavas are not 
perished. We are fortunate that Kunti liveth. We are 
fortunate the wretch Purachana could not accomplish his 
cruel purpose- From that day I am half dead, and I uns ill 
able to face any bring creature. Know it for certain, no, — 
not even Indra would be able to defeat these great heroes 
and none would be able to deprive them from tlieir ancestral 
kingdom. Tlier* are virtuous and united. They are being 
nTongly and unlawfully kept out of their equal share in 
the kingdom. If thou shouldst act rightly,— if tliou shouldst 
do what is agreeble to me, — if thou shouldst seek the wel- 
fare of all, give half.the lungdom unto them.”* 

Such advice and command cannot possibly be put aside. 

* Sw'iluluV-liarala, Jidi I’arr*, pp, S07-CS a* translainl 1>\ rral*)> 
CiiamJra TUi, a 1 E. 
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Bishma was sUonply siipportetl by both Drona and Vidura. 
Therefore l)ie old kin^j thus Kiid ; — “Revered uncle, the 
respected preceptor and O ^’klura, yoit lia\e said what is 
good for ns. The sons of Pandu are also ns my own sons. 
As my sons are entitled to the kingdom, so certainly they to. 
Go to the city of the Panchalns and bring them back home 
in due affection with their mother. Bring with tliem also 
the beautiful Panchala princess, giving my higliest respects to 
the great Panchala king.*' 

Vidura then started with a large following and many 
liunddreds of I'aluable presents. P.!)'!!!" his respects to the 
Panchala king, he got his permission to take the Pandu 
princes back to their ancestral home with their mother and 
wife. 

Ha\ing been commanded by the illustrious P*anchala 
king, the Panda\ as with Dmtipadi and KuntI started with 
Vidura for Hastinapura. 

When the blind king learnt that they bad approached the 
city, he sent out the Kuru princes and his great, ministers 
to recieve them. The city became rad'kmt with sight-seers. 
Thousands pf men, women, and children ran towards the 
palace to 5>ee their beloved Pandu princes returned to their 
city. 

The Pandavas then went to the palace and worshipped 
the feet of the great Patriarch, their revered grandfather 
Bhisma, and received his bles^ngs. 

They then went to their uncle, the king, and worshipped 
and embraced all others according as they should. 

When they had taken some rest; they were summoned by 
the king, who thus addressed them, " O Judhisthira, listen 
with your brothers to what I say. Go to Khandavaprastha 
on the bank of the Janiima and live there, taking half of the 
kingdom. Tims there would arise no differences between 
you and my children.” 
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Bhismn approved of the proposi}. Vidum said the same, 
therefoVe agreeably to the kings order, they sLirted for 
Khandavaprastha and foundctl a great city on the bank oi 
the Jannina, caUed Indraprastha, which is now known as 
Delhi.* 

° Wu need not immilr* in tliix iMH'k ilie Mor}' of ilic ixjrnin;; of tlic 
Kl\andAva forest Ac. A* idt (liU nnttiinj' to do witlt llic> lifu of 
IdiNim, we n'fer oiir n-ndera for nil lli<^ »(oricn t<' tlic ^tfdii.il’lnrnt.i. 



^ CHAPTER XVni. 

RAJSKUYA SACRIFICE. 

The P.nnihvas with their unexampletl prowess conquered 
iiany countries and received tributes and subjugation from 
luny princes, hings and potentates. Thus the kingdom of 
Indraprastha soon became the paramount sovereignty in 
all the Ara’an land. 

Then the king Judhisthira's relatives, friends and ministers 
urged him to assume the Imperial Dignity by performing 
the great Rajshuya Sacrifice. 

But there was a great king who also desired to assume the 
Imperial dignity, It was Jarasandha, the all-powerful king 
of the Magadha kingdom. So long he was alive, so 'long he 
was not subjugated, none other could be the king of aU the 
kings of Arjavarta. 

Atjuna and Bhima, accompanied by Krishna went to his 
city, and Bhima killed him in a single combat. Wlien Jarasanda 
was gone, there was no impediment now for king Judhisthira 
to perform the great Rajshuya. Therefore he ordered; 
“Let men be appointed to collect without loss of time all 
those articles that the Brahmans will direct as necessary to 
perform this great Sacrifice.”* 

In a magnificent Assembly-Hall, where the Sacrifice was 
being performed, there assembled all the great kings, 
princes, potentates and chiefs, learned men, and Rishis ; — 
in fact all that was then best m the Aryan land was there. 

The great Patriarch of the Kura race, Bhisma rose 
and said “O Judhisthira, let now Arg/ias\ be offered 

^ We nceil not describe tins Sacrifice in this bpok Wc refer our 

leaders to the ilaliabliarata. 

t Argha consists of s.indal paste, flowers etc. It "as tlie etiiblem of 
lionoiir and respect. 
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unto the kings as each of them ilescrveth. Listen, 0 King, 
the preceptor, the Sacrificial priest, the relative, the Snnlaka, 
the friend, and the king, it hath been said, are the six 
tirat dcserre the Ar^ha. The wise have sah! that when 
any one of these dwell with one for a full year, he deserx'cth 
to be worshipped with Argha. These kings are staying 
with us for some time, 'flicrclbre, O King, Arghas be 
offered one unto each of then). And let an Argha be 
offered first unto him who is the foremest among these.'* 

The king, Judhislhira, replied : "O grandsire, wliont 
dost thou deem the foremost amongst these and unto 
whom should the Argha be presented by us first ? 
O, tell me,"* Bhisma rose again. He slowly and solemnly 
declared "As the Sun among all luminous objects, so 
does the Jadava prince, Krishna, shine like the Sun among 
these all, in consequence of his energy, strengtli and prowess. 
This '“our Sacrificial mansion is illuminated and gladened 
by him like a sunless region by the sun or a region of still 
air by a gust of wind. Therefore, the Argha should be 
presented first to Krishna." 

But every body did not approve of lliis proposal." The 
mighty' king of Chedi, the late generalissimo of the king 
of Magadha, Jarasandha, the celebrated king Shisliupaia 
took the lead of opposition. He rose in anger, and thus 
addressed tlie old Patriarch of the Kuru race. " tThen so 
many illustrious kings are present here, this man of the 
Vrisni race by no means deserves to have a royal worship. 
Your present conduct in wilfully making this man wor- 
shipped by . the Pandavas is not worthy of the illustrious 
Kuru race." 

Then turning towards tlie Pandavas, he roared, “O sons 
of Pandu, you are children. You do not know what Dharma 

* To givft an idei of lUe original ilialngnes, oe fjiiote P. C. Itnii 
3la1iabh.-iraCn, wlncli literal translation. 
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j’®. Tin's niiisnia Imy b»it little knowledge, and tlierefore lie 
btvs tiansgrcssed all the rules of morality. How does Ihis 
man, ^YlI‘o is not a king, deserve to he worshipped ainciig 
these present f’’ 

Wc need not quote the long tirade that Sis’nipala made 
ngain- 5 t Krishna. Our concern is with Bhisma and Bhisnia 
nlo!ic. We shall quote hi» reply \crbatim from the Maha- 
hharala. He said— 

“He that .approves not ihe tvorslnp ofTcred jinfo Krishna, 
the oldest one in the Unnerse, deserves neither soft words 
nor conciliation. That chief of warriore of the Kliashtriya 
mco, who It.iv/iig overcome a Klwshtriya in h.ittle and 
brought him under Ins power, sets him free, becomes the 
Cn/'« of the vanquished, f do not behold in this assembly 
of kings twen one ruler of men who has not been vanquished 
in battle by the cnergv of thij. son of Satatwa race. This 
one here, of devine gloiy, deserves to be worshipped not 
by ourselves atone, lie vieserves to be worshipped by ,the 
three wide worlds. Innumerable bulls among Ivhashtri5’as 
have been vanquished 111 battle by Krishna. The whole 
Universe williout limit is established in fmu. Therefore do 
VYc worship Kiislma amongst the best and the oldest, and 
not others.” 

“It behoves you not to say so. Let thy understanding 
be never so. I have, O king, waited upon many persons that 
are old in knowledge. I have heard from all those wise 
men, while talking, of the numerous niuch-reganled attributes 
of the accomplised Sohri (Krishna). I hav e also heard many 
limes all the acts recited by people tbat Krishna of great 
intelligence has performed since his birth. And O king of 
Chedi, we do not, from caprice or beeping m view our 
relation or benefits he may confer upon us, worship 
Jonardana (Krishna) who is vvorsliipped b}- tiie Gods on 
earth and who is the, source of the happiness of everj- 
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crenlura. We ha\e ofTcrecI unto him llie lirst worship, 
in view of his fainc, ins heroism, Ins success. There is no 
one here of even lender years whom wc have not tilkcn into 
our consideralion. over many persons that arc 

foremost for their virUtc, wc have regarded him as desemnj! 
of the first worship.*' 

“-Amongst Brahmans, he that is superior In knowledge,—’ 
amongst Khashlriyas, he that is superior in strenglh,— amongst 
Vaisyas, he that is superior in possession and wealtl), — and 
amongst Sudras, he Ural i^ suiwrior in 3’cars,— desen cs to be 
worshipped. In the matter of the worship olTered unto 
Krishna, there are two reasons, namely, the knowledge of 
the Vedas and their brandies, and also cveess of strength 
who else is there in the world of men cveept Krishna that 
is so distinguisiicdf.'* 

“Indeed liberality, c!e\emcs.«, the knowledge of the Vedas, 
braver)’, modesty, adiievenicnt, excellent intelligence, 
humility, beauty, firmness, contentment and prosperity, 
ah “dwell 'for ever in Krishna. Therefore, ye kings, it 
behoves ye to approve of the worship that hath been offered 
unto Krislina who is of great accomplishraeiits, who is 
pieceptor, father, Guru, worthy of the Argha and deserving 
of worship.” 

“Krislina is Sacrificial priest, Guru, wortliy of being 
solicited to accept one’s <laugliter in marriage, Snalaka, 
king, friend, — therefore Krislina has been worshipped by us." 

“Krishna is. the origin of the Universe and that in wliicli 
the Univeise is to desolve. Indeed this Universe of mobile and 
immobile creatures has sprung into existence for Krislina only. 
He is unmanifest primal matter, the creator, the eternal, — 
and beyond of all ceatures. Tlierefore does he of unfading 
glor\' deserve the highest uorship.” 

"The intellect, the seaA. of sensiUiUty, tlte primal elements, 
air, heat, water, space, eartli and the four kinds of life are 
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11 established ill Krishna. The suu, the moon, the^cons- 
ell.itions, the planets, the principal directions, the inter- 
iiediate directions are all established in Krishna,” 

"As the Agnihotra is the foremost among all Vedic Sacri- 
ices, as the Gayatri is the foremost among Metres, as the 
:ing is the foremost among men, as the ocean is the foremost 
imong all rivers, as the moon is the forraost among all 
constellations, as the sun is the foremost among all luminous 
lodies, as the Mein is the foremost among all mountains, as 
3andi\-a is the foremost among all bows so, as long as the 
Jpward, downward, and side-way course of the Universe 
lasts, so long Krishna is the foremost in all the worlds, 
excluding that of the celestials.” 

" This Shishupala is a mere boy, and tlierefore he hnows 
not Krishna, and ever and .everj’ where speaks of Krishna 
thus. This mler of Chedi will never see \irjlue m that light 
in which he that deserves of acquiring high merit will see it. 

" Who is there among the old or the young or among 
these illustrious Lords of earth who does not regard 
Krishna, deserving of worship, or wl.'o does not worship 
Krishna? If Sishupala regards this worship as undeser%-ed, it 
behoves him to do that which is proper in this matter. 


CHAPTCR XVIV. 


THt tSD W THE SACRiriCE. 

Tliia i,Ta\c, solemn, wise words Tell on tlte deaf car of tlic 
wmHifu] Icinu of Chedi. lie not only bc.can to abuse llie 
revered IJliismn in the strongest Icrm,— but be abused Krishna 
at hts bean’s c intent. Ad«lressing tbe a^.'tembled kings, be 
roared, " This infainons old wretch of Ids race surely lives 
at yonr mercY.” 

Tlic old P.iti.ircb rose again. “Truly," sail! be, “do I 
bvc at tbe mercy of these kings. But I do not consider 
tbein ns worth a straw.” 

The ancient cbronlclcr -says It became e\ident that 
the uiidcterioting vast sea of kings w ith Us countless waves 
of soldiers was making preparations for a fight. Having 
seen that assembly of kings agitated by anger, as the fearful 
oedan is bishod by the wind at tbe time of the L’ldvcrsal 
dessolution, Jndbislblra thus spoke to that foremost of 
all intelligent men, tbe grandslre of tlic Kurus, the aged 
and revered Bhism.a.— “This vast ocean of kings basbeen 
agitated by wrath. O grandsire, tell me what should be now' 
done ?" 

Bhisma thus replied; — ** Feir not, O tiger of the Kurus, 
can a dog slay a lion ? I liave before this settled a way that 
is botli beneficial and conforms to policy. .As jackals in 
a pack, approaching the Hon that is asleep, bark together, 
so are all these kings doing. Indeed these jackals are mere 
barking before the sleeping lion of the Vrisni race (Krishna) 
until be wakes up. This king of Chedi makes these monarchs 
look like lions. This Shishupala, possessor of little intelli- 
gence, is desirous of taking with him all these kings, through 
the agency of him who is the soul of theUnirerse, to the 
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abode of Yaina {Dcat]i\ (> Judhlsthira, the intelligence of 
this w-ickcd-minded king of Chcdi, as also of nil these 
monarchj, has become perverse.” 

He then turned towards the assembled kings and addressed 
them thus " O rulers of earth, I do no* see the end of 
t'Ur words, for words may *'C answeretl with words. There- 
fore listen to what I saj*. Here is Krishna present. 
Him have weworshi|ipcd. Let him who opposes this worship 
challenge him to a fight. This will settle the matter without 
further ado.” 

Perhaps no other but great Bhisma could liave so easily 

solved the diflicuUy. He knew perfectly well that he 
would be easily killed by Krishna, and by his death all the 
other monarebs will be easily silenced and subjugated. 

Roaring and foaming the wrathful Shishupala rose and 
cried, “0 Krishna, I challenge you,“Come, fight with me till 
1 kill you with all the Pandaras." 

There was the fight, as the all-knowing Bhisma fore- 
thought. Shislmpala was easily killed by great Krislina. 
Then tbe other refractory monarebs were struck with awe 
and became silent. 

Then in due form, tbe great Sacrifice was solemnised and 
the virtuous and good Judhisthlra became the king of all the 
kings of the Arj'an Land. 

If great Bhisma were not there, it was quite evident 
that it would have been impossible for the Pandavas 
to perfomr their great Sacrifice. 

Bhisma was the towering personality amongst all the 
kings of Aryavarta. Bhisma stoodat the head of all. Bhisma 
was all in all in all matters. 


THE END OF PART I. 



BHISMA 

HIS LIFE & teachings.- 

Part IK 

From the Dtcc-Play to Bhismn's hi&talcttion 
tis Gcvcralissimo. 



CHAPTER I 


JEj»LOUSy OF 

The wealth, pro'^perity, and magnificence of Judlusthira 
niade the wicked Diirjadhana mad with jsalousy. It was the 
unbearable gall and warm wood to him. His great rival, to 
destroy whom he tried various diabolical means, had become 
the sovereign king of all the kings of the Aryan land, and 
he, the head of the great Kuru race, had now to play second 
fiddle in Ins own kingdom. What was he to do ? 

He consulted with his evil genius, his maternal uncle 
Sakuni, and he gave him the most wicked and diabolical 
advice. He said, “Here you may obtain the unrivalled 
prosperity that you behold in the son of Pando. 0 Duijadhana, 

1 am an adept at dice, superior to all in the world. I can 
ascertain the success or otherwise of ever}' throw, and when 
to stake and ^Yhen not. 1 have special knowledge of the 
play. The son of Kuntr, Judlusthira, is’ also fond of dice, 
though he possesses little skill. Summoned to play or battle, 
he, a true Kshatr^’a, is sure to come forward and I shall 
defeat him constantly at every throw by practising decep- 
tion. I promise to win all his wealth, O Durjadhana, 3 'ou 
shall then enjoy it.'’ 

Durjadhana at once accepted this wicked advice and 
pressed his fond and weak father to give him permission to 
challenge Judhisthira to play. 

Blind Dliritarastra foresaw the fatal result of this play, 
but after a good deal of argument, he finally yielded and 

V^eem t<f briag the to UasSin^ur. 

Most unwillingly Vidura went and delivered to 
Judhisthira the king’s message. 

Judhisthira said “O uncle, if we sit to a,raatch at dice, 
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M e m.wy quarrel. What man is there, ;vho knowing all this, 
will consent to gamble ? What do you think proper' for us 
to do now ? Wc all arc obedient to )‘our advice.’** ^ 

Vidtira replied:-"! know that gambling is the root 
of all miser)’, and I tried my utmost to dissuade the king from 
it. The king, hoM'cver, sent me to you. Having knoM*n 
all this, O learned one, do what is good." 

Judhislhira asked, “Besides the Sons of DhriLaraslra "’hat 
other dishonest gamblers .aj-e there prepared to play ?” 

Vidura said : — “llterc is Sakuni, the Gandhara Prince,— 
ever deceitful and wicked.*' 

Judhislhira then said, “Well, the whole Universe is under 
the will of its Maker and under the control of Pate. I know 
all this is Destiny. Howe% er 1 shall not play, but If 'Sakuni 
challenges me in the Public Court, 1 shall not refuse. I 
cannot refuse, as it is the eternal law of all Kshatrj'as to 
accept the challenge either to play or to fight." 

• King Judhislhira then with his brothers and wife and 
M’ilh a large retinue fiartcti for the great city of the Kurus. 
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TitC IM AMOIS rt^V 

h is cu<lctit llliisiiia ktictt* nothing of iftt’s cliallciigc and 
nuitutfon tu thu P.tndnvas tilt Coo late. He Ihedavcry 
retired life, atiil after ghing half Clic kingdom to the Pandu 
Prince'', tic ihoiiglil Dntjadhana amt In's brothers would allow 
them to live in peace. 

But such was not the case. Jmlhistliira came and was 
publicly challcngcil by the wicked Oamlliara prince Sakuni, 
r'tut Judhisthira had no other alicmaiivc but to accept it. 
When Bhibina came to know of^iC, then the challenge had 
been already accepted and as a true Kshalr^’a, he could 
not slop the play now. 

So the infamous play was begun. Judhistliira began to 
lose at every slake. By and by be lost all bis wealth, - all his 
possessions,— “all his vast kingdom. When he had noiliing 
more to slake, he olTercd and lost o*ue after the other all 
his four heroic brothers,— then be lost himself. 

Then Sakuui and the wicked Kuru Princcb taunted him 
mercilessly and asked him to slake the only thing now he 
possessed, that is, the P.mchala princess Draupaili. 

Now Vidura atood up and asked the blind king to stop 
Ibis nefarious play, — but all to no purpose. iJraupadi was 
staked and lost. 

Then the monster in human shape, Durjadhaiia roared 
in joy, "Bring here Draupadi, the bclo\ed wife of the 
Pandavas. Let her sweep the charabera and stay with the 
serving women." 

We need not narrate here all th.at happened in the Court 
of the Kuni King. Dushashana, one of the brothers of 
Durjadhana, worst of the lot, w’ent into the. inner apartment 
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and drr^tjgcd Draiipadj into tlic public Court by catcliing hold 
of her long beautiful hair. We need not dilate upon the 
insults and ignominy that were hurled upon the head of the / 
Pandu princess, for they have nothing to do with Bhisma. 

\\ hen the matter went to the extreme, then Bhisma 
asserted himself. He with Vidura, Drona and other old 
chiefs and with Gandhari, went to the blind king and told 
him what had happened and how his sons were courting 
certain destruction. Then the king, being anxious for the 
safety of his sons, went to the Court and thus addressed his 
wicked and vicious son:— “Thou wickcd*mindcd Doijadhana, 
thou wretch, destruction has already overtaken thee when 
thou insultcst the wife of these great heroes of the Kuru 
race," 

Then he consoletl the Panchala princess and bestowed 
upon the Pandu princes all that they had lost. 

Judhisthira said “O king, thou art our master. Com- 
mand us as to what \vc shall do. O Kuru king, we desire 
to remain al\v.a3's in obedience to thee." 

The king replied, “O beloved son, go then in peace and 
in safety. Commanded by me, go and rule thy o\vn king- 
dom with thj' wealth Blest be thou, Judhistliira, 
return to Khand.ivaprastha, and let there be brotherly love 
between thee and thy cousins. Let thy heart also remain 
ever fixed in virtue.” 



CHAPTER III 


PLAV AOAIN 


But Dmjadhuna was not to be clicated of his victor}-. 
He again consulted with his wicked uncle^ and they all 
hastened after the Pand.av.-is who had already started 
for their kingdom. Sakuni again publicly challenged the 
Pandava King to play, and Judhisthira with sorrowful heart 
again turned towards Hastinapur. 

When the blind king heard all this, he despairingly 
said "If the destruction of our race is come, let it take 
place freely. I am ill able to prevent it. Let the Pandavas 
return and let the Pandavas again play. I cannot fight with 


Fate." 

When Judhisthira came into the Court and took his seat, 
Sakuni, the wicked, thus addressed him “The old king has 
given you back all your wealth." Tb.at is well. All these 
wealths were staked by us before, but now let this be our 
one stake,— Either defeated by you at dice, dressed in deer 
skins, we shall enter the great forests and live there for 
twelve years, passing the whole of the thirteenth year in 
some inhabited region, unrecognised: and if recognised, 
we shall return to an eaile of another twelve years 
on the other hand or defeated by us, dressed in deer skins, 
you with your brothers and with Draupadi shall live 
for twelve years in the forests, passing the whole of the 

thirteenth year, unrecognised, in some inhabited region. If 

recognised, an eirile of another twelve years is to be the 
consequence. On the espiry of the thirteenth year, each is 
to have his kingdom surrendered to the other. O 

Judhisthira, with this stake,-play with us. 

The Pandava king well understood the wicked plot made 
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by the ivicheil Kurus ; but he said, Sakuni, how can a 
king like me, always observant of the usage of his own 
order, refuse, when challenged to play ? Therefore I shall 
play with you." 

The unfortunate play was again begun, and king 
Judhisthira lost, lliere was loud acclamation among the 
wicked sons of Dhritarastra, but there was sorrow — heart- 
felt sorrow— among the people of Hastinapur. 

King Judhisthira was^not a man to deviate from his word. 
Tlicrefore the five Padavas witli their wife Draupadi took 
off their royal robes and clothed them with deer skins. They. 
then like ascetics left the city amid loud lamentations of ah 
the people of Hastinapur to pass the thirteen long years 
of their e.'cile in dense forests. 

Bhisma was helpless. Last time he made the blind king 
return all the .wealth of the Pandavas which was won by 
deceit at play- But this time what he could, he did. He 
hiotself was a life-long celibate,— he himself gave up all 
claim to his father's ^ingJoni, — because he gave his word to 
his step-mother’s fisherman father. How could he now ask 
Judhisthira to deviate from the path of virtue and break 
his word? He gave his blessings to the Pandavas with tears 
in bis eyes and told them that they would again get back 
their kingdom, and the Kurus would all be destroyed. 

Leaving their weeping mother at Vidura’s house, the 
Pandu princes with their beloved wife entered a deep forest, 
and from that day to the end of the thirteenth year, Ihej' 
were lost to the outside world- Hardly any one knew 
whether they were alive or dead.* 

• A* ali this portion of the »<ofy nf the Pin'fiviL'i »nd the Kurns has bartlf 
anj-thlnj; to Jo with our hero, »e mnated them in brief, but we siiall ast oor 
readers to read these accoun'> in the original,— the latter portion of Ihe Sara 
Pirram of Ihe ^Iahahh^ral■t- 
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But they ^Ycrc not dead. Thej* lived for twelve years 
in various forests and had many adventures. At last the 
dreaded thirteenth year came, and they entered the services 
of the king of Virata in various capacities. 

King Judhisthira became a courtier to the king. Bhima 
became his cook, Aijuna became the dancing master of the 
king’s daughter Uttara, Nakula became the master of the 
stable, and Sahadeva became that of the cowshed, Draupadi 
became the queen's hand-maiden. They assumed various 
names, therefore they could not be recognised by any bod} , 
although Durjadlnna sent many clever emissaries to find 
them out all over the countiy*. 

Thus the thirteenth year was passed by tlie PandaNas on- 
recognised. It is needless to say that the wicked Dmjadhana 
moved heaven and earth to discover them, for then they 
would go to exile again for twelve years. Thus would he be 
able to enjoy the kingdom without any hinderance from any 
quarter. But though he tried his utmost, yet he could not 


find them. 

Then old Drona ad. feed him for peace,— peace and nni y 
with the mighty sons of Pantlu. He tlius addressed 
Dmjadhana “Peisons lihe the sons of Pandii nerer perish, 
nor undergo disconiBture. Brave and skilled in e. ery science, 
intelligent, and with senses under control, virtuous and grate- 
ful, and ever obedient to virtuous Jadliisihira, e.er following 

in the wake of their eldest brother who is conversant rnth 

the conclusion of pol.e,' and virtue and profit, who is 
attached to them as father and strictly adhered to virtue and 
is Rrm in trnlh,-peisons like them that are thus devoted to 
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their atid royal brother, v.-li'o j;ifted with. RTcat 

iiUelh'^cucx*, never impurcs any body, and who y* in his 
turn himself obeys hi> younger brothers, -they never perish 
in this way, W hy then should not Jutihfsthira, posscssinj: a 
hnowledqe of Policy, be able to restore the prosperity of 
brothers sitch as these that arc so obedient and devplftl 
and liigh'bonlcd .* It is for this that they arec-arefiilly uniting 
for the arrival of their opportunity. Men sucli as these 
never perish.”* * • 


• Wc G»Te line ttvm Ibe otigWl Ibe .peechn of Droiu atvl IJJ.MmJ, 

•ns ,^«eto .r..| Tbe 5, Mnetir txef.J, 

and lhe,ef.« tb, «a< 1 ef. will t„,n ihe .ay 5 ,, .bW. ibe r«.,.!e ..f that 

•geBtej M Ull. 1,1.1 Ibey .ill al,.. Ic.b tl.< Miy iJ« r-f w,«ii,y ||ai peat 
Ithi.nu held, lie •», a. f, .„e Upi Umtxl lur.l amJ fu.1 b> bU great euw 
••r m.t f..f,,k}n2 ibe cbiMt™ of H, |,„ihc, .nj ,.r ,hfm m.,)! 

8 t«l .telnliotbeeUfemeaiI)Bfja.lhana aixl Mt U,.,her. .ere, »ull be tbretJ 
»-.l finale them ot to j.t«teci il.em.o.iB- i« bU pwt tew. We hare 

M.il, lla,j .diun. ami 1.5. .Sad U.iber. ,M n.,t fail u. tale a.l«niage cT 
•'»—l'<'ba|« gihiniii.'. 
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nUISMVS COUNSEL OP PEACE 

Then that ^jraiidsire of tlic Kurus, Bljj'sma, the son of 
Santami, convereant with the Vedas, acqiiamtetl witli tlie 
properties of time and pJacc and possessing' a knowledge of 
every duly of morality, after conclusion of Drona's speech, 
applaudeil the words of the preceptor and spoke unto 
the Kuril pHnees for their beneOt, these words consistent 
^Yitll virtue, expressive of his attachment to the virtuous 
Judhisthira, rarel)’ spoken by men tliat are dishonest and 
always meeting with the approbation of the honest. And 
the words that Dliisma spoke were thorong])Iy impartial and 
worsljjpped by the wise.* 

* The grandsire of the Kurus thus said 

^'Tiie words tiiat the twice-born Drona, acquainted \\ith 
the truth of every afTair has uttered, are approved by me. I 
liave uo hesitation In saying so. Kmlued with every auspicious 
mark, observant of virtuous vows, possessed of the Vethc loie, 
devoted to religious observances, conversant with various 
sciences, obedient to the counsels of the aged, adhering to the 
vow of truth, acquainted with properties of time, observant 
of the pledge they have given in respect of their exile, pure in 
their behaviour, ever adhering to the duties of Kshatry a Order, 
always obedient to Krishna, high-souled, possessed of great 
strergtl) and ever bearing the burthens of the wise, these 
heroic Pandaras can never wither under misfortune. 

Aided by their non-energy, the sons of Pandn, ivho are 
now leading a life of concealment in obedience to virtue, wi)l 
surelj' never perisli. It is even this tha/ niy mind surmises. 

* We are al«a)s slricllj following the original ingiting Bhisini s ■speeches. 

\Ve give literal transhiions 
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'rhcTcforc; O prince, I am for employing IIjc aid of 
honest •counsel in our behaviour towards the sops of 
I’andu. ^ 

It \Yould not be the policy of any wiseman to cause them 
to be discovered now by means of spies. Of that only which 
we should do unto the sons of Pandu, I shall say, reflecting 
with the aid of the intellect. Know that 1 shall say nothing 
from ill will to you. People like me should never give such 
counsels to him that is dishonest, for only counsels, like those 
I give, sliould be oflercd unto them that arc honest. Coun- 
sels however that arc evil should under no circumstances 
be oflcred. He, O child, that is devoted to tnitli and obe- 
dient to the aged, he indeed that is wise, whilst speaking in 
the midst of an assembly, should under nil circumstances 
speak the iriuh, if the acquisition of virtue be an object with 
him. I should, therefore, say that I think diflerently from alf 
tiicsc people here, in respect of the abode of Judbisthlra the 
Just in this thirteenth year of his exile. 

The rulers, O child, of the city or tlie province Yvherc 
king Judliistliim residoc cannot have any misfortune. Chari- 
table and liberal and humble and modest must the people 
be of the country where king Judhisthira resides. Agreeable 
in speech, with passions under control, observant of truth, 
cheerful, healthy, pure In conduct, and skilful in work must 
the people be where king Judhisthira resides. 

The people of the place, where Judhisthira is, cannot be * 
envious or malicious, or vain, ur proud, but must all adhere 
to their respective duties. Indeed in the place where 
Judhisthira resides, the Vedic Hj-mns will be chanted 
all around, sacrifices will be performed, the last full liba- 
tions will always poured and gifts to Brahmans will 
always be in profusion. 

There the clouds, without doubt, pour abundant rain 
and furnished with good harvests, the country will e\-er be 
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•Avhhout fear. There the paddy will not be without grain, 
fruits w’iW all be juicy* floral ^rlands will not be without 
\ fragrance,, and the conversation of men will always be full of 
Vgreeable words. 

There where Jiidhisthira resides, the breeze will be deli- 
cious, the meetings of men will always be friendly, and cause 
of fear there will be none. There kine will be plentiful, with- 
out any of them being lean-fleshed, or weak, and milk and 
curds and butter are both savoury and nutritious. There 
where king Judhisthira resides, e\’ery kind of corn will be full 
of nutrition and everj' edible full of flavour. There where king 
Judhisthira resides, the objects of the senses, namely taste, 
touch, smell and hearing, will be endued with excellent 
attributes. 

There where kiugjudhislhira resides, the sights scenes 

will all be gladdening. And the twice-born ones of that 
place will be virtuous and steady in observing their respective 
duties. Indeed, in the countiy’ where the sons of Pandu may 
have taken up their abode during this thirteenth year of thiir 
exile, the people will be contented afld cheerful, pure in 
conduct and without misery of any kind. 

Devoted to Gods and guests and to the w orship of them 
with their whole soul, they will be fond of giving away j and 
filled with great energy, they will all be observant of eternal 
virtue. 

* Tliere where king Judhisthira resides, tlie people, eschew- 
ing all that is evil, will be dwirous of achieving only what is 
good. Always observant of Sacrifices and pure Vows and 
hating untruth in speech, the people of the place where king 
Judhisthira may reside will ahvays be desirous of obtaining 
what is good, auspicious and beneficial. * 

There where Judhisthira resides, the people will certainly 
be desirous of achieving what is good and their hearts will 
always incline towards virtue; their vows, .are agreeable 
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and they themselves arc ever cnj^a.'.'ed in the acquisition 
of relfgioiK merit. * ^ 

O child, that son ofPritha, Judhisthira, in whom are/ 

intelligence and charily, the highest tranquility aui 
undoubted forgiveness, modesty and prosperity, and fame and 
great energy and simplicity and loveof all creatures, is incap- 
able ot being found out, now that he has concealed himself, 
even by Brahmans, — let atone ordinary persons. 

The tvise Judhisthira is living i/j close disguise in regions 
whose characteristics I have described. Regarding his excel- 
lent mode of life, 1 dare not say any thing more. Reflecting 
well upon all this, do without loss of time what you may 
think to be beneficial,— If indeed you have any faitli in me.' 



CHAl'TER VI 


THE BATTLE WITH KINO VIRATA 


Durjadhana and his wicked brotlicis and counsellors were 
not the men to listen to reason. They never cared to 
revere the old Kurus, — they now* intentionally slighted 
Bhisma, their y>receptors Drona and Kripa,— and the wise and 
virtuous Vidura. All these were now very old men, and were 
bound by many ties to the Kurus, — in fact they were now- 
helpless, for proud and strong-minded Duijadhana was now* 
the master or the treasurj*, -head of the soldierj' and the 
sovereign of the whole kingdom. And lie was ruling the 
country with an iron hand. 

He put a deaf ear to the wise words of Bhisma and 
other revered Kurus he determined to search out the 
Pandavas and to send them again into exile for another 
thirteen years. • 

Hearing some rumour that the Pandavas were likely 
in hiding in king Virata’s kingdom, he resolved to attack it. 
With many sweet words, he induced the aged Kuru grand- 
father Bhisma and other elders to accompany him and 


his armv. 

. Whe’n attacked, king Virata went out to gne battle to 
the Kurus, and the four Pandava brotheis, except Arjiina who 
was now* known as Brihanalla,* w-ent with him. 

The Kurus were routed by the four Pandavas, but they 

ralHed and attacked the Virata Kingdom from^ another 
quarter. When the news was brought tp Virata’s Palace, 
there was none then present except Vinila's son Ultara who 


•JiKlhUl'nrx look the nims otKanta. lOiinn 
of Unh-inalli, NxViiU ihu of GnnlhalU an.l 
Utaupiili look ihe name of Sourendri. 


llitl of nalla\a, Arjunt that 
b«ln>lc\a Uni of Tanlripah. 
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was a mere boy. But he wanted to 'give battle,— if. be ha‘l 
a charioteer. At thia crisis Draupadi suggested t^iat Brilia- 
nalla (Arjuna) was a very skilful charioteer .and he was 
ready and willing to .accompany the prince. 

It was done. Arjuna took the young prince UUara to 
battle. We need not describe the battle, but it w.is impos- 
sible that Arjuna should not be recognised by the Kurus. 

Drona said ‘'iTora the rattle of that yonder chariot 
and from the manner in which the clouds hdve enveloped 
the sky and the earth, itself trembling, this warrior can he 
none else than Arjuna,” 

Durjndhana thus replied :~*'Th)s was the pledge of the 
sons of Pandu that »f defeated at play, they would reside to 
our knowledge in countries and forests for twelve years and 
one more year— unknown to u«. That thirteenth ye.ir, 
instead of being over, is yet running. Arjuna, therefore, 
who is still to live unrecognised, has appeared before us. 
If'Arjuna has come, before the term of exile is at an end, 
the Pandav.as shall have to pass another twelve years in the 
forests.” 

Then he hurled biting words upon Drona, mentioning 
that he did not like to fight with Arjuna whom he loved 
more than any one else. 

There would have been a great dissension amongst the 
Kurus, but the wise and revered Bhisma intervened and 
Drona was appeased. 

Then Drona asked Bhtsma : — **Is their thirteen years of 
exile complete, or are they bound to go again to exile for 
appearing before the completion of the stipulated time ?” 

Bhisma thus replied : — "The wheel of time revolves with 
its divisions, namely with Kalas, and Kaslhas and Mtibar- 
thas, and days and- fortnights and months and constellations 
and planets ajicl seasons and years. In consequence of 
their fractional excesses and deviations also of the heavenly 
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bodies, tlierc is an increase of two months in ovary five 
years. *It seems to me that calculating this wise, there 
Avould be* an excess of five months and twelve nights in 
thirteen years. Every thing, therefore, that the sons of 
Pandu has promised has been e.xactly fulfilled by them. 
Knowing this to be certain, Arjiina has made his appearance.” 
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Tiicrc was absolulcly no doutit llial Arjuna liad appcarciJ 
anU had wniu to liRhl. A> Kshatrya<, they could not 
retire, therefore they rallied round ami prepared thcnuclves 
to pvc a hot reccpliuti to the I’.ind.iva hero. 

But lie was Mtperior toall the Kurus in ann<, and he e.nsih' 
dcfcalcrl and routed ttiem all sin^tediandcd. Then Blrrsura 
thus addressed the crest-fallen Kuru IVincc Diirjadlians 
“Arjima is nut addicted to commit atrocious deeds j nor 
his soul inclined to Mn. He renounces not his principle* 
even for the sake of the three worlds. It is for tins only 
that all of us ha^e not been killed in this halllc. Go hwk 
to yoirr city and let also Arjuna go away, having wen the 
battle. Do you never foolishly throw away your own good. 
Indeed that winch leads to one's own welfare ought to 
be accomplished." 

Tlic ancient chronicler says :~‘*Having listened to the 
words of the GraniUire that tended to liis own welfare, the 
wrathful king Durj-ulhana, no longer eager for battle, drew 
a deep sigh and became silent. And reflecting that the 
advice of Bhisina was bencllcial, and seeing that the .Vrjuna’s 
lire increasing in lerocity,— the other wMiriors also — desirous 
of protecting Durj.i(Uiana, resolved lo return. And behold- 
ing those foremost of Kiiras dejwrtiiig for their city, 
Atjuna with a cheerful heart followed them for a wliile, 
desirous of addressing and worshipping the venerated Kuru 
elders. 

After returning victorious from the battle, the 1’and.nas 
found no more necessity lo remain any longer in disgUise. 
When King • Virata knew who they were, he placed 
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Judhisthira on his owy throne and welcomed them with all 
the hoAour befitting to the great Pandavas. 

. King Virata pressed Arjuna to marry his beloved daughter 
Uttara, but she was too young to be his wife, tlierefore he 
married her to his son Ablnmanyu, the son of his second 
Wife Subhadra \Yho \Yas the sister of none else but great 
Krishna. 

When the' marriage of Uttara and Abhimanyu was 
settled, invit:\tions to King Drupada and Krishna and to all 
the friends and relatives of llie Pandavas were issued. Soon 
tlid they all come and there were great festivities at king 
Wrata’s court. 

When the marriage was solemnised, the assembled kings 
consulted about what the Pandavas should do to get back 
their paternal kingdom, 

It was settled to send an envoy to the Kvirus and to 
ask for the kingdom j aivl if thev refused, then to prepare 
for war. 
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SAVJA\A’S E.MBASSV 

Kfn^j Drupada's chief priest went to t!ie Kurus as the 
envoy of the Pandavas. He praised the Pandii princes as 
they deserved and imally said:—'* I ask you to give back 
to them wliat should he given, as’dictated by morality and 
compact. Do not let the opportunity pass." * 

Uhisma, Avho was now almost thrust aside by the wicked 
Kurus and wlio retired from active life in disgust, because he 
was now an old man, and .according to the ctistom of his age, 
he passed his days in Yoga and meditations,— Pln'sma, when 
he lieard of the PandaA'as, and Avas told that their cnA’ov had 
arrived at the Kuru com t, came out of Iiis peaceful retire- 
mem and thus addressed the assembled Kurus, “How; 
forlvmale lliat ilie P.mdavas are all well ? How fortunate 
that they have procure<l aid and they are inclined to a 
virtuous course 1 How rorlmmte that those great heroes 
of the Kuril race desire peace with tlieir cousins ! No 
doubt tlie sons of ratidu Avere much harrassed both here and in 
the forests No doubt by law they are entitled to get all the 
property of their father. Aijuiia is highly trained in Aveapons 
and is a great car-Avarrior. Who can Avithsiand him in 
battle ?" 

While Bliisma lA’as thus speaking, Kama wrathfiilly and 
insolently interrupted his words and looking at Dui^adhana 
thus said: — “Tliere is no creature in the Avorld who is not 
informed of these facts. What is the good of repeating them 
again and again? On behalf of Durjadhana, Prince Sakuni 
won in the play, and Judliisthira went to the forest according 
to the stipulation. He is noAv paying no heed to the 
sfipiilafion, but confident of aid from the Viratas and the 
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Panchalas, lie wishes^ to get lliis kingdom. Diujjidhana 
would Slot give even a single foot of land, if you appeal to 
Jiis fears, but if justice requires, lie would give up the whole 
earth even to Ins greatest, enemy. If they desire to get back 
their ancestral throne, they should pass the specified period of 
lime in the forest as had been stipulated, .\fter\vards let 
them live as dependents to Durjadhana, safe and sound. 
From dull-hcadedness, however, let them not turn their mind 
towards an absolutely unrighteous course. If nevertheless, 
abandoning tlic path of virtue, tliej’ desire war, then when 
vhey encounter in battle these praise-worthy Kurus, they 
will then remember lliese my words." 

Chlsma said " Wliat is the use of your talking, O 
Radha’s son Kama » You should remember when Pritha’s son, 
single-handed, over-powered in battle six car-warriors J 
Ifwedonot act as this reiered priest of King Drupada 
has said,— to be sure, we shall all be slain by .Arjuna In battle." 

Then Dhritarastra pacified bhtsma with words of entreaty, 
rebuked Kama, and thus spoke:— "What Bhisma has said 
is beneficial to us as well as also t5 the Pandaias and 
likewise for the whole world. I shall, howe\er, after 
deliberation, send Sanjaya,my minister, to the sons of Pandii. 
So you need not wait here, O revered priest of the mighty 
King of Panchala." 

Therefore the blind king sent Sanjaya to the Pandavas 
to induce them to give up the idea of war. The crafty king, 
through Sanjaya, made an attempt to rouse the virtuous 
spirit of ever virtuous Judhisthira and to induce him to lead 
the life of an ascetic, gi'ing up the idea of war and bloodshed 
which is ever sinful. 
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lliose .sons of Kuru. Thou knowesi h<nv we comfortetl 
ourselves with our rc\erc(l uncle Dliritarastrn’s so^. I-el 
there be pence and amity and brotherly love amoh" .us. I# 
seek pence as thou counscUcst me to do. Let me ha>e 
Indrapraslha for my kingdom. Let this be given to me by 
Duijadlinna. 1 never desire for war.” 



. 'chapter IX 

, * BmS.MA'S ADVICE 

Sanjayii returned and then delh ered in full Kuru court 
the message of tlie Panda^as, finishing with those words that 
Arjuna spoke. 

'• I can and shall easily destroy the Kurus, but we are all 
for peace. Let it be as our most respected grandsire Bhisina, 
our preceptors Drona and Kripa and you yourself Vidura, 
may order us. May the Kurus It\e long." 

Then the great Patriarch of the Kuru race aged Bhisma, — 
ever wise and ever politic, — thought of stopping this great 
carnage bj’ frightening Ourjadhana by lelling Jiim the stoiy* 
of Xara Xarayana, namely Arjuna and Krisna. 

He thus spoke ; — 

“ Once on a time Vrihaspali and Indra, the Vasus with 
Agni, the Adilyas, the Saddhyas, the seven celestial Rishis, 
the Gandharvas, Vishwavasu, and the beautiful tribes of ^the 
Apsaras, all approached the ancient Grandsire Brahma, 
and having bowed domi unto the Lord of the Universe, all 
those dwellers of heaven sat around him.” 

"Just then the two ancient Rishis, I^Tara and X’arayaiia, 
as if drawing unto themselves by their own energy, the minds 
and the energy of all those that weve present there, left the 
place.’^ 

“Thereupon, Vrihaspali asked Biahma, saying i—TlV/u 
arc Ihcsc tico that leave the place fcithoiil Korshippmg tlicc. 
Tell tis, O Grandsire, who they arc." 

“Thus asked, Brahma said These two, endued 
with ascetic merit, blazing ^\ilh elftilgence and beauty, 
illuminating both the earth and the heaven, possessed of great 

• We qiioce from chc cfrigmil 

+ TliciC «re vinous cli-avs ot d»i.Uers in hciien. 
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might, ^ and pcnading and surpassing all, arc Xnra and 
Narayana, dwelling now in the region of Brahma, 'having 
arrived from the other world. Endued with greut mighty 
and powers, they shine in consequence of their' own 
asceticism. By their acts, they alw.iys contribute to the 
joy of the world, ■Worshipped by the Gods and the 
Gandharvas, they exist only for the destruction of the 
Asuras and the nicked.'* 

“Having heard these words, Jndra went to the spot 
where these two were practising asceticism, accompanied 
by all llie celestials. At that time the dwellers of heaven 
had been very much alarmed in consequence of a war- 
raging between themselves as the X).anavas. And Indra 
asked that iUustrtous couple to grant him a boon/' 

“Thus solicited, those two said “A'lmir lliou ihe boon,'’ 
Upon this Indra said tmio them, ''Give me ^our aid.” Then 
they said unto Indra, “It'ir tcU/ do ichat thou icishest.” And 
then it was with this aid that Indra subsequently defeated 
and routed the D.vua\*as. It wjis this conqueror of towns 
Nara, namely Arjuna,' of mighty .arms, that gratified Agni, 
liaAing vanquished all the Gods with Indra at their head. 
Even such are theire two mighty energies, Xara .and 
Xarayaua, Arjuna and Krishna, that are now united with 
each other. Amongst all ou earth, they are incapable 
of being vanquished. These two, Arjuna and Krishna 
are Nara and Xarayana. It was told us by that great Rishi 
Narada." 

Then turning towards Durjadliana, he said, “When, 

O Durjadhana, you will see Krishna and Arjuna in the 
battle seated on the same car, then you will remember 
these my words. "Why should not such danger threaten 
the Kurus, when j-our intellect has fallen off from both 
Dharma and Artha, Virtue and Profit r If you do uot 
heed my words, ‘you will then have to bear of the slaughter 
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'of iininy. If the Kuius accept )'our a(l\ice, they are all 
destined to die. Voiu.ire following llie opinion of* onlv 
three pefsons, namely, Kama, a low-born charioteer’s son, 
t^ie wickCd-minded Sakuni, and- your mean and sinful 
brother Dnshwasana." 

Even this politic move o! the greatly wise Bhisma failed. 
Kama jumped \ip and said, “It behovelh not thee, O blessed 
Grandsire, to use sucit words towards me, for 1 liave adopted 
the duties of Kshatryw^ wjlhovit falling off from those of 
my own ? Besides, what wickedness is theie in me ? I 
have no siu Unown to any <if Uhritarastra’s sons. On the 
other liand 1 will slay all the Pandavas in battle. How 
can tliey wlio arc wise make peace again with those 
that have been injure<l before? It is always my duty to do 
all' that is agreeable to King Dhritarastra and specially 
to Durjadhana, for he is in possession of the kingdom." 

Bhisma did not reply to Kama, but addressed the blind 
king tlius “Although he always boasts, saying, I 
shall slay the JPatidavas, yet he Is not equal to even 
sixteenth part of the high-soiiled Pamjavas. Know that 
the great calamity that is about to overtake } oiii sons of 
wicked souls is the work of this wretched son of a charioteer. 
Kelying upon him, voiir foolish son Durjadhana has 
insulted these Pamlava heroes of celestial descent. What 
is the difficult feat achieved bv this wretch before those 
achieved by e\erv one of the Pandavas ? Beholding in 
the citj’ of Virata his beloved brother slain by Arjuna, 
what did this one then do? When Arjuna, rushing 
against all the assembled Kurus, crushed them, was this 
one not there then ? When vour son was being carried 
away as a captive by the Gandbarvas, where was this 
son of the charioteer who now bellows like a bull ? It 
were Bliim.a and Arjuna who rescued ymir son from the 
^Gandliar\as. Ever boastful, and always unmiiulful of 
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both Virtue and Pmfit, O Obritarastnt, blessed be you, 
these are tlie inan^' false things that ht utters." 

Droiia also said, “Do that, O King, which tlie 'best of 
the Kurus, Bliisiua, has s.'iid." * * 

But the king did not give much heed to the wise 
counsel of these two revered chiefs and asked Sanjaya 
to tell him all about ihe preparations of the Pandavas. 

When lie lie.ird all,lhc weak blind king was much frighten- 
ed and entreated his son Dnijadltana to make peace witii tlie 
Pandavas, but Durjndhana openly declared khat he would 
figlit and would not give even a village to the Pandavas. 

Kama cheered him up and thus said “J-et the 
Grands!] ti and Drona remain ((uiet. I will slay the 
sons ol Paudu, marching fortlr niili the chief warriors of my 
army. Let that task be mine." 

Tv> him thus replied the great PAlriarch of the Kuru race. 
“What sayest tlrou, O Kama ! Thy intellect is clouded at tlie 
approach of thy hour of death. Knowesl tlunt not, O Kama, 
that when the chief rs slain, the sons of Dbritarastra will all 
be slain. Having l^eard of the feat.s achieved by Arjunn, 
witli Krislina as his allv, it behovetli thee with thy 
friends and relatives to te^traln thy niincl. Tlioii wilt see, 
thou wouldst be nowliere befoie .A^rfuna and Krishna.'' 

Kama replied : -“Wllhont doubt Krishna is even so. - 
Further I admit that the liigh-souled Krishna is even more 
than that. Let, however, the Grandsire listen to the effect 
of Ills harsli words. I lay down my arms. Tlie Grandsire w ill 
henceforth see me only in court and not in battle. After he 
has been silenced, the rulers of earth will behold my prowess," 
Having said this he left the court, Bhisma then thus 
addressed Durjadhana. ‘Why, — how trulv your friend the 
charfoteer's son keeps hts promise? Why, having repeatedly 
said, — I rxill &la\ the Pandavas , — how will he discharge that 
pledge now ?” 
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all clT<»rt, llie peiil I’atiKircIi cniiUi 
not Ininj; in ^kmcc among^l ilic Kutus and tlie I’.uulavas. 
i'roiiil and \ain, wayward ami \itj'ous, Durjadliana dni not 
listen to any body's advice, — and what Bliismn could do? 
The army, the treasurv, the men are now in tlie hand of 
the Kviru princes, and he and his brothers, backed by Kama 
and Saknni, were solemnly r<sohfd to Dglji, —to die or to 
win, — hut they would not give an acre of land to the 
Patidavas so long lliey were alive. 

Tlnis war was dciemitncd npon. The old blind king, — 
even Gandharl, his queen— tried thcjr utmost to dissuade 
their wicked sons, but failed. 

On the Ollier hind the randav.ns. though they prepared 
for war, were very much luiwilling to shed their cousins' blood 
and to dj.torvlli j etuire Kuru race. Therefore when Knslma 
ptojiosed to go to the Kurus and to make a final attempt to 
bring in peace, they all eagerlv gave their consent, and 
Krishna started for Hasiinapur. 

.\t the advice of Uhisma, kmg DhrUarastm ordered ids 
sons to make grand preparations to give Krishna a royal 
reception. He came, and was received bv tlie Kurus with 
great honour and respect. 

We need not narrate tlie speeches that Kirshiia made 
to the blind king and to his proud and wicked son. * We 
sliall quote here vvluat Dhisma said. 

He thus addressed IJurjadliana,— “Krislina liath spoken 
to thee, desirous of bringing about peace between kinsmen. 

If thou dost not act according to the word of the high-sooJed 
* We I tier our lo lUe U<ljq$A poream, \rnta, 



Krishna, neither pros|>crity, nor happiness, nor what is for 
thj* good, wilt thou ever have! The jnighty armed Krishna 
hath said unto thee what is, consistent with \'irtue anti Profit. 
Accept thou that object, and do not, O prince, e.'Cterminat^ 
the Kuril race. This bhi/hig prosperity of the Kurus amongst 
all the kings of the earth, thou wilt, during the very Hie- 
lime of Dhritarastra, destroy through thy wickedness, and 
thou wilt also, through this arrogant disposition of thine, 
deprive thyself of all thy counsellors, sons, brothers and 
kinsmen, of life, -if thou, O Diirjadhana, transgressest the 
words of Krishna with truth and fraught with benefit to 
tliyself. — Be not the exterminator of thj' race, — be not a 
wicked man, —let not thy heart be sinful,— do not tread 
the path of unrighteousness ! Do not sink thy father and 
mother in an ocean ofgrief I" 

Then the weak blind king with tears in his eyes entreated 
his son to give up the idea of war, but Durjadhana sat obdu* 
rate. Then Bhi'sma again addressed him thus: — 

As long as two Krishnas— Arjuna and Krishna— are not 
accoutered witli mail,— as long as that mighty bow-man 
Judhistbira, having modesty for his armament, doth not cast 
angry glances on thy troojw,— before that, — let hostility cease. 
As long as that mighty warrior Bhima is not stationed in 
the midst of his division, -before that, let hostility 
cease! As long as fierce- winged shafts do not fall unoii 
the delicate bodies of the asssmbletl kings, let liostility 
cease !’’ 

" Let that elephant .among men, Judliisthira, the just, 
receive thee with embrace rvhlle thou s.alutest him bending 
thy head. O DjrjaJhana, let that king, distiiiguislied for the 
liberality of his S.acn'ficial presents, place on thy shoulder that 
right arm of his, tike palm of winch beareth the makrs of the 
banner and the hook- Let him. with red fingers, ^Jeeked 
with gems, pat th\' back while thou art seated. O 
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jnmcc.saluletl wiih reverence by tlie I’antlu pntucs, smell thou 
Ihcir hcaiU ami couveft'C wuU them afTectiouately." • 

“ A^ll l)chi)ldimj thee united with thy heroic brothers, the 
.’ions of randu,— let :ill the Kurus shed tears in joy. Let the 
lidiiifiis of lhi» cordial union be prochitmed in the cities of all 
the kinqs. Let the earth be ruled by them with feelings of 
brotherly affection, and let Ihv heart be freed from je.aloiisy 
and wrath." 

But all entreaties were m vain. Duijadhana determinedly 
said : As long as I live, even that much of onr land which 
nuy be covered by the point of .n s'nrp ncedl"* shall not be 
given by us unto the I*amhx~.»s.*' 

There ended the matter. 'n>cTc was absolutely no chance 
any longer for peace Tliere wonM be war, -and tliere 
would be the cxlcfinmatioa of the iILf ited Kurus. 



CHAPl'KU XI 
niMS'u aE<(CRtU‘>si«;o 


BoVh p.jrlit.-^ pirparttl for tvar^iitl iinitcil tlieir rcspecti'*" 
frietiilsnml relatives. lci»e<i niicl potctilalc', ti* come at *>iire 
to llieir .liil. 

Diirj.iilliana colfccted .in .irmy of eleven Aksftonhini o( 
•ioUlicrs, wlicrcxs the P.ai)ij.tvas collected seven. Both llic 
armies in.irchcd to the t;re.it Held of Kurulvshcfra. 

Tlicn Diirjailliana cnO'UUed with his cnuns.dlors and 
ihouulu of inducing the great Patriarch of the Kurils, the 
venerable Cirandsirc Uhisnia. to .assume the chief cnimnamli»f 
his army. 

He knew niiisina was hound by his great vow to protect 
him and his hrntliers, anl therefore, he wonid l)s hound 
to fight lor him even agatn-t the Pandavas. It was possible 
for the sun to rise in the west, hm it was not possible for 
Bhisma to transgress his great solemn vow. The wicked 
nurjadhana did not ‘hcsiialv lo i.ike ailvantage of this weak 
spot «)f the great Pnlriarch. 

He went with all his brothers to the f}randsire of the 
Kurus, and with joined hands thus meekly addressed him : — 
‘‘Without a Commander, eii a mighty army is routed in a 
battle like a swarm of ants. The |>eople ahv.ays defe.it their 
foes in battle wlio appoint .1 skilled, hr.ire and sinless Com- 
mander who observes tlie gaod of the forces under liim. .\s 
regards tliee, thou art et)ad lo Indra himself, and thou 
always seekest my. good. Incapableofbeing slain, thou art 
devoted to virtue. Be thou, therefore, our Commander. 

Bhisma with solemn %oice thus replied : —“O prince, 
the Pandavas are as dear lo me as ye yourseli-es. There- 
fore rert.ninly 1 shall seek their good ns well. But I shall fight 7 
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for you, owing to the aow 1 made for my motlier Satyavati. 
But 1 shall figlit for tep days only, —when I know I shall be 
felled by that great bow-man Aijuna. The sons of Pandu 
^are incajxible of being killeri by me, but I shall slay every 
day ten thousand warnors, not niore not less.” 

But there is nnothei understanding on uhtcli I may 
willingly become the Commander of thy loices. The chario- 
teer’s son, Kama, always boasts of his prowess. Let him fight 
first.” 

Kama replied iuangei, ‘’As long as Bishma lues. 0 
prince, I shall ne\er fight, .\ftei B'lisina is slain, I shall 
fight with .\rjuna.’’ 

Thus most imwilHnply Uliisma assumed the chief com- 
mand of the Kuiu annv, because he was hound by hjs siilemn 
'ow. He never dreamt that Ins \ow would produce sucIj 
disastious results and he wouhl ha\eto fight with liis most 
helot ed PautlaA as. He agreed to take the coiniiiaiid of the 
Kuru army, but at the same lime he determined to die on the 
tentli day of the liatile. 

He Was now over hundred ye.ar^ of age but still he vi as’ full 
ol vigour and youthful cneigy he ^vas still the gre.itest 
general and warrior of the Aryan Land. With the stupendous 
army of the Kuru kmg, he marched fowards the holy field 
of Kurukslielr.i t‘i gi\e battle to Ins deai, beloved and 
fatourite giMiulsons, the Pandatas. We need not attempt 
to describe the feelings of the revered ohl Grandsire, for they 
cannot possibly be described. But so true was lie to his 
solemn vow, tliat knowm^full «e}l the imngJiteuiis nature 
ol the Kuni cause, he. with sad and sore heart, was obliged 
to fight,— and that too with the Pandams. But as we li.ave 
said, at the same tune he resolved to die 
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Tliere will be cleadl)’ combat, — a combat to the bitterest 
end, — either death or vJttory was the watch-word of fevery 
Warrior of the two armies. 

« The ancient chronicler thus describes the Pandava army 
on the e\e of battle. 

“ And that vast army, commanded by Dhristadumna, 
consisting the four kinds of forces, namely, foot-soldiers, 
horse-soldiers, i e, inf.intry' and cavalr)', elephant and car- 
warriors, terrible as the earth herself, and guarded by mighty 
car-warriors, led by Bhima and Arjuna, could be compared 
with the vast ocean 13’ing in stillness 

And at the head of that vast force was that mighty bow- 
man, Dhristadumna, the invincible prince of Panchala. 

Then the Kuru Generalissimo, Dhristadumna, selected 
combatants from his army forsetting them agajnst particular 
warriors of the hostile force. 

He fitted Arjuna against the charioteer’s son Kama, 
Bhima against Durjadhana. Dhristaketu against Salya, Utta- 
manga against Kripa. Nakula against Kritavannan, and 
Yajudhana against the ruler of SindhUj jayadratha He 
placed Sikhandm in the van, fitting him against Bhisma. 

He urged Sahadeva against Sakuni and Chekitana against 
Sala, and the five sons of Draiipadi against the Trigartlins; 
he urged Abhimaiiyu, the son of Ar|una, against Vnshascna, 
the son of Kama, as also .against all the enemies, for he con- 
sidered Abhimanyu as superior to Arjuna in b.attle. He 
kept Drona for his own share/' 

We shall see later on that Dhristadunma’s choice ^^as not 
misplaced, for all these warriors of the Pandava army wete 
able to kill the heroes that were fitted against them. 

In order to show what a great hero and warrior Bhisma 
was, even at this age, we shall now describe both the con- 
tending armies as told by the great Patriarch himself. 

As we are narrating the life of Bhisma only, we need not 
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say, that we shall not describe the whole of the great battle 
of Kurukshetra. We shall narrate onh' those incidents in 
which great Bhisnia appeared. , 

Cut let us first say what Bhisma himself said of the two 
armies and of their dinbrent Generals. 



CHAPTER Xni 

• THE WARRIORS OF THE KERU AR«Y 

Thus Bhisma described tlie various warriors, Raihins 
and Athirathins, of the Kuril and the Pandava armies. 

*‘A Ratlihi is a car-warrior who is able to fight with a 
certain number of the w.xrriors of the opposite party, — the 
warriors of foui kinds, namely. car-«arriors, horse-men, 
elephant-men qnd foot- soldiers, all fighting together against 
the Raihins^ 

A Maharatbin is a warrior who is capable of fighting 
with ten thousand bow-men, battling togetiier. An Athirallnn 
is an warrior of prowess still greater than tliat of a Maha- 
ralbin. 

We quote the description of the Rnthins, Mnharnthins 
and Athirathius of both llic armies as described by Bhisma 
to show against what a stupendous force and army the great 
Patriarch of the Kuru race had to fight and had to keep it at 
bay continuously for ten days. This will^shou wliat a great 
warrior Bhisma, even at this lime when he was o\er 
hundred years of age, was. We shall first show wliat a great 
hero and warrior and general he was, then we shall show 
what a vastly learned man he was. 

On being asked about the different heroes of the two 
armies, Bhisma thus replied 

“Listen about the Raihins of the Kuru army. Hear 
also wlio are Rathius and who are Athirathins. There are 
in the Kuru army many thousands, many millions and 
many hundreds of millions of Raihins, I shall name the 
principal ones amongst them. 

Firstly Durjadhana with his brother, Dushasana and 
^ Others is one of the foremost of Raihins. They are skilled m 
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strikinj^ aiul proficient in cutting ami picrcin;j. TItcy are 
great rliarjolcers and great elephant-/lrivers. They are all 
ver)* skilful in w iclding the clubs, darts, swords and buckles. 

That foremost of all warriors, Krilavarma, is an AiJiirathin. 
He will destroy many of the enemies. In my opinion, the 
ruler of the Mailras, Saly.'t, isalso an Athiiathiti. This s\-arTior 
boasts that he is equal to Krishna in battle. He, having 
abandoned his sister’s sons, has come to join tJjc Kuru army. 

That bowman, Dhurisrava, the son of Somadatta, is a 
leader of leaders of all car-warriors. He will certainly kill 
many thousand ^^arrio^s of the Pandava army. 

Tiic king of llic Sindhus, in my opinion, is equal to 
Rnlhins. lie has great hostility towards the Pandas'as, and 
therefore will light utih them with all his might. 

Sudhakhina, tlic ruler of the Kambhojjs, is etiual to a 
single Rnthht. His Kambhoj.is arc all great warriors. 

Coming from Uu* country of Mai asmali, Nila, is one of 
the Rclhins of llic Ktmi army. lie will fight and annihilate ^ 
ihoiisamls of the enemy. 

,\ccoinpH»hcd in hallle and of fierce cnergj* and prowes«, 
the two princes, l1nd.i and Amniiufa of Avanti, arc both 
considered as being two great Ralhhis, Like a couple of 
male elephants, llis leaders of the herds, will wipe out man}' 
thousands of liie Pandava army. 

TJie file rf<ya] brothers of Trigartha are in my Judgment 
foremost Rat/thrs, The sons of Pandu provoked liostili- 
ties with them, tlierefore they will not spare the Pandavas. 

Lakshinana, the son of Durjadhana, and the son of 
Dushasana, these two young tigers among men, are both 
unretreating in b.attle. In the prime of youth, of delicate i 
limbs, endued with great activity, these two princes, these < 
tw o car-warriors in my opinion are two of our best Rathins. ] 
They are certain to achieve great feats. ... j 

Dandahara is equal ro a single Rathin. King Vribatrala, } 
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the ruler of the Koshalas, is also equal to a single Raihin. 
He will exert iiowcrfully in battle. 

Kripa, the son of Saradwat, fs a leader of leaders of all 
car-\var»iors. He is itnindble, — he will do wonders. 

Salcnni, tlie nnternal uncle of Durjadhan.i, is equal to a 
single Rathui. His troops arc irresistible when rushing to 
battle. 

The mighty bow-man, Ashwathama, the son of Drona, 
ever passes all bow-men. Acquainted ^Ylth all modes bf war- 
fare, he is Xi. Mttharathin. Though he is a great warrior, 
learned in wielding ever}* arm, yet there is one great defect 
in him, in consequence of which I do not regard him either 
as a Rathin or a Maharathtn. This degenerate one is e.xceed- 
ingly fond oflife,— life is ver}* dear to him. 

That tiger among kings, Paurava, is one of the il/c/in- 
ralfiifis. Capable of breaking the ranks of tlie car-nnrriors 
of the enemy. — he is^ in my opinion, one of the foremost 
warriors of the Kuru army. 

The famous Vrihatvala is equal to a single Rnihin. 
Vrisasma, the son of Kama, is one of the foremost of*car- 
warriors of the Kuru army and he is :^>Maharathin. 

J.irasanda is one of the foremost ot Rathtns. Never re- 
treating from battle, brave and heroic, great Valhika in 
my opinion is an Atbirathin. 

That destroyer of foes, Satwavana is a Maharathm 
The chief of the Rakshasas, Vusha, is a Mahmathin. He 
is the best of the Ralhin amongst the Raksliasa warriors. 
The ruler of Pragjotisha, great Bhagadatta, is the foremost 
of all who can manage an elephant; he is also skilled in 
fighting from a car. He is a ^laharatlun. 

The brothers, Achala and Vrisha, are Rathins. Young 
and handsome, they possess great prowess. 

As regards this dear friend of Durjadhana, this one who is 
boastful of lijs skill in b.ittle, this vile boaster who always 




urges llie Ktiru princes to (|iiarrc1 anti liglil with tl»c 
Pandavas, this vain man, Um son of a charioleer, Kama, 
Is neither a Ralhin nor an /If/H'roZ/iifj. * He in my jmigment 
Is only half a Ral/iin. 3 


CHAPTliR X[V 

RHISHA AND KARNA 


This speech of Bhisnia regarding Kama clearly and 
distinctly shows what opinion great Dhisnia held about 
Kama, the counsellor, guide and friend of Durjadliana. Tliis 
also shows that the great Patriarch of the Kurus m as dead 
against this war, and against the wicked deeds of the Kurus. 

Drona too also held the same view. He hastened to 
sa}’, “Ves, - what you have said is true. He boasts on the 
eve of every battle, but he Is always seen to retreat from 
every engagement. In my opinion also, Kama is but half 
a Ratfiiii” 

It is needless to say that Kama did not take the words 
of Bhisma lying down. As the abuses hurled on the old 
Bhisma by Kama enhances the glory of Bhisma and shows 
his hi^ii and noble character in the greatest relief,— we shall 
quote it in cvlaiso, 

Kama said— “OGrandsire, though I’ain innocent, yet from 
your aversion foi me, you mangle me thus, according to 
your pleasure. I tolerate all this for the sake of Durjadliana. 
Indicating me as a half Ralhin, you regard me as worthless, 
as if indeed I weie a cow.anl ; wJnt doubt is tljere in this ? 

I do not speak an untruth when I say that you are an enemy 
of the wliole Universe, specially of the Kurus. The king, 
however, does not know this.” 

“Who else is there that would thus seek to disunite and 
abate the energy of these kings that are all equal and that 
are equally brave,— ami you, from your hatred of merit, seek 
todisunite them by calJingoiiea Ra////»,aiiolhera Maftaralktn, 
and another an AOnralhin. O old Knru, neither years, nor 
wrinkles (this shows the very old aije ol the Kuril Patriarch), 
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nor wealth, nor possession of friends, would entitle a 
Kshatrjli to be regarded as a MaharAthin, Influenced by 
envy, and acting from ignorance, you have indicated 
and Athimthius according only to your o«m caprice. 0 
Durjadhana, jud,'e properly. Let this wic’ced Bliismi who 
only try to harm you bs abindoned b\* you. Your warriors, 
if once disunite 1, can with difficulty be united again. Your 
main army, under such circumstances, can witli difliculiy be 
united ; far greater the difliculiy will be in uniting an 
army collected from the x'arious provinces. , Behold, 0 
Durjadhana, the doubt of success lias already' arisen in the 
hearts of your warriors This Bhisma weakens our energy 
in our very presence. Where is the task of ascertaining the 
merits of Ralhins and At/iiratfiins f I alone will withstand 
the army of the Pandar'as. Bhisma is superanuated, he is 
of wicked soul, he is impelled by the very Fates to be the 
victim of the Pandavas .Alone he challenges tlie whole 
Universe! Of filse vision, he regards none else as a man. 

It is true the Sasir^s teach us that the words of the old 
should bs listened to. That, however, does not refer to those 
who are very old, for these in mj- judgment become children 
again.” 

"A'one I will evtennmale the Pandavas. But the fame of 
such a feat will attach to Bhisma, for this Bhisma, O Monarch, 
has been made by yovi the Commander of your forces, and 
the renown always attaches to the leader and not to those 
that fight under him. I will not, tlierelbre, O King, fight as 
long as this one is not slain. When he has been laid low, I 
will then fight with all the Ufaharai/iuis of the enemy, 
fighting together”. • 

Bhisma coollv- and calmly replied : — “ This burden, as 
vast as the ocean, in the matter of Durjadhana’s battle 
with the Pandavas, will be taken up by me. I hav’e v 
thought of it for many years past. When 1 have agreed to 
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assume llm command, and when the hour is come for that 
terrible encounter, di^shnsions ainonKst ourselves sliodld not 
be crcalej! by me. It is for this, O charioteer’s son, that 
you live. I^lsc old tbou[;li 1 am, and youn^^' in years though 
you arc, I would quell your desire for battle and crush your 
hope of life.’’ 

“i'hcy that arc good do not approve of self-praise. In- 
famous wretch, know that I indulge in this little boast, be 
cau«ie I atn cnrageil for \arions reasons. Obtaining you as 
the embodimont of strife, n great cal-iniity is ready to over- 
take the Kurtis. Stri\ethen to slay the enemies. Be a 
man, fight with ,\rjuna whom you always challenge. I 
should very much like to see you come out of that encounter 
with your life.*’ 

Xothing could be a grander speech than this. Every 
\Nord breathes the spirit of the man. 

King Durjadhan.i Iiastcned lo pourrnl on tlic troubled 
'vaier. He cntreaiingly said, “O Grandstre.casl your eyes on 
mo. Great is the business that is at hand I know both of 
you will render me great services. .Tell me, 0 Great 
Gnindsirc, who arc the and Ai/iira(/nns amongst " 

our enemies." 

Crafty Dnrjadhana tints lu>ne<l the toinersalion, and 
great Bhibma«as obliged to speak ol tiie w.irriors ot the 
Pand.at.i army. 



ClIAl*rKRXV 

Tttt RATHINS OF THE rA^UAVA ARMY 

Ulilaina saitl, *■ IT yint Maul lo learn il, Jlsteii to me llicn. 
The king himself, Jiidhisthira, ij a mighty Rnthin ; svilhoul 
(lotibt ; he will rtin in the liehl of battle like n innn of hla/ing 
fire. 

“ Bhimnsena is regariled as cqiiil to eight Rirlliins. In an 
cnemmter \viih the club, -even with arrows,— there is none 
c<iual to him. KnJitetl with the strength of elephants, in 
energy he is siiperhiiman. 

As regards Arjiina, there is not among the two armies 
any brave car-\varrior that A-an be regarded ns his equal. 
Let alone men. it has not been heard by us that even among 
c«lesli.d», /Isnrnr, CVognj, Uakshasas and Ynkdias, there 
ever u’as born before or there ever 'vill be bom liereafter, 
anj' car-warrior like imlo him 

Inflamed with wrath, pos>e>5ed of great might and 
4 iro\vcss, incapable of being bafllcd, lh.it mighty armed warrior, 
while protecting hi> army, will certainly annihilate your 
troops. Jlyself and venerable Uroua,are only the two warri- 
ors and no iliird car warrior, can advance against Aijuna. 
But he is skillcil and young, while both of us are old and 
w'orn out.” 

This is speaking in plain words, ** O you wicked man, 
you have no chance against the Pandavas.” 

Bliisma continued "All the five sons of Draupadi are 
^^aharalhi}ls. V’lrata’s son, Uttara, is in my opinion one of 
the Rathins. 

The mighty armed Abhimanyu is a leader of leaders of 
car-warriors. Incleedlli.it young hero is equal in battle to 
Arjuna himself or Krishna. Kciiienibeiing the siiller- 
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ing of bis father and uncles, be will put fortli all bis 
prowess. * * 

Tbe j)rave SaU’abi is a leader of leaders of car-divisions. 
‘Foremost among tbe heroes of the Vn'sni race, be is endued 
with great wrath and is perfectly dauntless.' 

Ultamangas, O king, in my judgment is an e.vcellent car- 
warrior. Yadbamanga "of great prowess also is, in my 
opinion, an e.vcellent ear-wairior. 

All these chiefs own many thousinds ofcirs and elephants 
and horses, and they will fight reckless of their very lives, 
from desire of doing what is agreeable to the I'andu princes. 

Invincible in battle, those tigers among men, old Virata 
and old Drupada, are in my opinion Mahnrallm’i. Though 
old in years, liotli of thcnr a»c devoted to tlie observance 
of Kshatrya viuucs. In consequence of tlieir relationship 
wJtli the Pandavas, these two great bow-men will derive 
additional strength from the strength of their affection. 
Acording as the cause is, so all strong-armed men become 
heroes or cowards. . 

That subjugator of the hostile cities, SikhamUn, the son 
of Drupada, is in my judgment one of the foremost of 
Judlusthira's Ralhbis. He will fight in battle and earn 
great fame among your ti oops 

Dhristadumna also, the Commander of the Pandava 
army, that mighty car-warrior, is in my opinion an 
AHiiralhUi. 

Kshattradharman, the son of Dhristadumna, owing to 
his immature years and m consequence also of his want 
of exercises is only half a Rathin. 

Tbe mighty bow-man, Dhrishtaketu, the heroic son of 
SJsliupala, is a Kdiittradeva, that subjugator 

of foes, is in my opinion one of the best Ralhitts in the 
P.indava .Trm}'. 

Those brave warriors among the Panchnlas, namely, 
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JayatUa and Aniitangas ami Ihc jireat warrior Satrajit 
are a^l liigh-souleil Maharathins* Aja and Dlioja, both 
endued with great prowess, arc MaharaUnns.^ Kashika, 
.Sukumara, Xila, Surjadatla, Sankha and Madirashwa arc 
all great Ralhins. 

Vadrakshimi, in my opinion, is a Maharalhhu The 
Ciietrayudlia is one. of the best ‘of Ralhins. Those two 
niiglity car-warriors, Chekitana and Satadliritti, are two of 
the best Ralhins in the l*andava army. Vaghadatta, 
and Chandrasena are tinJoubtedly two great Ralhins. 
Senvindu is regarded as equal to Krishna and Uliima. That 
best of men, Kasya, is known to me as equal to one Ralhin. 
Drupad's son, Satyajit, is equal to eight Rathins. Indeed 
being equal to Dhristadumna he miglit be called an 
Athiralhhu King PanJya is a Ralhin j tlie mighty bowman 
Dhridadimawan is another of the Maharalhins of the 
Pandava army. Kings Criimnt and Vasu lava are both, in 
ni)' opinion, Athiralhim Rochamaii ts another Maha- 
r<iihin of the Fanda%as. The mighty bow-man Kuntibhoja 
the maternal uncle Blumasena, is in my opinion another 
Alhiralhin. 

These and many otlier powerful and mighty rulers have 
joined the Pandava army, and I have agreed, O Dnrjadhana, 
to fight with them till death or victory*, 

.Arjuna and Krishna and other lords of earth that may 
be in the battle, all of them upon whom my eyes may fall, 

1 will fight with and withstand, but I will not strike or slay 
Sikliandin if he attacks me hard. You know ray vow,— I 
never fight with one who is neither a man nor a woman. 

I openly declare, I will certainly slay all other kings, 
whom I may encounter m battle, bat I will certainly not 
slay the sons of Kimti^ who are as good ^andsons of 
mine as you are.’’ 



CHAPTER XVI 

BEFORE THE BATriE 

Next morning under a cloudless sky, all tlie kings 
urged by Durjndhana, marched out against the Pandavas. 
They Ind all purified themselves by batli, decorated 
tlieir necks with garlands, and put on white robes. Having 
poured libations on the fire, and caused the Brahmans to 
utter benediction on then*, they took up and raised their 
respective weapons. 

Endued with great prowess, — they set out, reposing 
confidence on one another and with singleness of purpose,— 
desiring to win the highest region in battle. They all 
solemnly believed that if they fall fighting they will go to 
the Eternal Heaven. 

First came out Vinda and .Aravimh of AvaiUl with their 
troops, then tlie Kekavas and the Vallnka'.—all under ^he 
leadership of Dharade\-ag«Vs son. 

Then came Ashmathama and gieatly hoary headed 
Gener.alissimo of the Kuru army, Bhisma himself, followed 
hy Jayadratha of the Sindhus, the kings oi the southern and 
western countries, those ot the hilly regions, Prince Sakuni 
with his Gandharas, all the chiefs of the eastein and north- 
ern regions, the Sakas, the Kiratas, the Ya\anas, the ?ivis, 
the Vasatas with their great jSIaharathius at their heads. 
This comprised the second division ol the army . 

Then followed the third and the Uist division, headed 
by Kritavarma and his troops and the ruler of tlie Trigartas 
with his men. Then came Duijadhana himself, surrounded 
by his men and followed b> Sala, Bhurisrava, Salya and 
Vreshadratha with all their magnificent troops. 

All these troops at the command of great Bliisma took 



up tlieir position in proper order at the other end of the 
field lif Kuruskhetra. ‘ 

Like Durjadliana, kin" Judhisthira also orderefl* out his 
heroic warriors, headed by his Generalissiino, Dhristadutmit, 
the prince of Panchala. 

In the first division were Bhristaketu, the king of Cehdi, 
Dnipada’s two sons, Juyodhana and Sikhandin, and also the 
two young Panchala princes, Yadliiimanyn and Uttaniangas, 
with all their brave and invincible troops. 

In the second division marched out prince Ablilmanyu 
and Vrihanta, and the five sons of Draupadi with Dlirista- 
dunina himself at the head. They were supported by Bhima- 
sena and Arjuna. 

Last of all king Judhistlu'ra'marcljed out himself, accom- 
panied by king Virata and king Drupada and the 
other monarchs on his side. 

We shall not trouble our readers by describing at length 
the dispositions of the two contending armies,— we shall 
not quote the long descriptions of these two armies ns 
given in the Mahabharata. 

Our concern is only with our hero, the great Patriarch 
of the Kuril race, — the noble, good, virtuous and lieroic 
Bhisma. What is necessary to delineate his great lieroisni 
and generalship, we shall quote only that portion from the 
ancient chronicler. 
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, ' ON THE FIELD OF KURUKSHETRA 

ICtJlcn’uj' Kurukilictra, tlie powerful I’aiul.ivas desirous 
of victory, advanced against the Kurus. Approaching the 
amiy of Dhrilarastra's sons, -ever invincible, —ever bold and 
reckless, thej* stationed themselves with their troops on the 
western part of the plain, facing the east. King Judliisthira 
caused tents by thousands to be set up according to rule 
beyond the region called Samantap^uicliaka. 

Seeing from the distance the lop of the royal standard 
of king Judhisthira lloattng in the air, with a wliitc 
umbrella fioaiing over his head, in the midst of 
thousands of elephants, and surrounded by his brothers and 
friends, Durjadhana began to array Ins troops against those 
of the Pandu King. 

Thus both the armies filled with joy stood face to lace 
for battle on the great field of Kurukshelra like two agitated 
oceans. , 

Then the Kurus and the I'.iiidavas made certain c*»ve- 
nanb and settled the rules leg.irding the dillereril kinds ot 
combat. 

Tliey were the following : - • 

(1) Persons equally circumstancetl imiat figlit each other, 
fighting fairly. 

(2) Those %\lio engaged in contests ol woids should be 
fought against with words. 

(3) Those that left the ranks should iie\er be attacked 
or slain. 

(4) A car-warrior should have only a car-warrior for 
his antagonist. 

{5) Similarly a waiilor 011 an elephant should tight only 
with one A\ho is on an eJqihant, 
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(6) A lioric-nian &liotiId Cglit wi'tli a liorsc-man, anti a 
foot-stJldier only with nnuthcr foots-oUier. 

(7) Guided by considerations of Jitness, wplingness, 
daring, and might, one should strike another, always giving 
notice. 

(8) Xo one should strike another who is unprepared, 
or panic-striken. 

(9) One engjiged with another, —one seeking quarter,— 
one retreating or flying, — one whose weapon is rendered 
unfit, — one not in armour, — all these men should tever be 
attacked or struck. 

(10) Car-drivers and charioteers, anhnils yoked to cars 
and clianots, or animals carrying w'eapons, players on drums 
and other musical inslriimenis, and blowers of conchs, should 
never by any means be struck. 

The above will show how honourably and fairly both the 
Paiuhvas and the Kurti> agreed to figlit with one another. 
We ha\e not the least doubt that they were distinctly due to 
the influence of the noble and virtuous Bhisma, the great 
Kuril patriarch. Thys both the parties prepared themselves 
for a fair fight. 

Wlien the combatants were arrayed according to rule, 
Durjadhana thus addressed his brother, O Dushashana, let 
cars be speedily directed for the protection of Bliisinn, and 
do you speedily urge all our divisions to advance. That lias 
at last come to me of which J had been tliiiiking for a series 
of vears, namely, the meeting of the I’andavas and the Kurus 
at the head of their respective troops. I do not think, there 
is any act more important for us in this battle than protect- 
ting our venerable grand-father. That high minded 
Patriarch had said — 

/ ?(•/// /w/ s/ay SikJiaudin. It /s heard that he is neither 
a man nor a h'uinan. For this icoson, he should he avoided 
by one In battle. 
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I'or this, oitr Graiulsire stiould be paiticiilarly protected. 
Let all nn* warriors take up tlicir positions, resohing to kill 
Sikliandin'is soon as possible. Let also all the troops from 
the east, tlie west, the south, and the north . accomplished with 
every kind of weapon, protect the Kurtt I’atriarch. Even 
the powerful and mighty Hoii, i( left unprotected, may be 
slain by a jackal. Let os not, tliejefoie, allow Bhisma to 
be slain by Sikhandin like the lion slain by the jackal. 
Yudhamanya protects tbe left wheel and L'ttamangas protects 
tlm right wheel of the chariot of Arjiina, driven by Krishna 
himself. Protected by iliese two, Arjima himself protects 
Sikhandin. O brother, act in such a way that Sikhandin may 
not get opportunity to kill our dear grandfatlier.” 



CHAPfEK XVin 
ntlISM4*S SPECCii TO Its 4RMV 

When that memorable iiifilit pawed nw'ay, loud became 
tlie noi'Je tnade by ibc varJotis fienerals, — all shouting 
“ /I fr<Tj'- 

The stupctidous armies of the Kurus ancl tlie Patidavas, 
rising s\l ibe first dawn of ilie morning, eoin'pleled all their 
arrangements for the deadly combat. On tliat day on which 
the battle commenced, approatlied the region ofthe 

Pilris. Tlie seven large planets, as they appeared In the 
firmament, all looked like lire. Then Dhfsma,— summoning 
all the Generals, all the monarchs, heroes and warriors, thus 
addressed them : » 

“ Ye KshatraMs, ye heroes, the broad door is open to 
you for entering heaven by falling in baiMe. Go ye through 
It'to the regions of Indra and Brahma. The Rislns of olden 
time have shown you this golden path. Honour ye your- 
selves b)' engaging in battle with attentive minds. Xabhaga 
and Yajati, and Mandliatri and Nahusa and \riga were all 
crowned with success and obtained the highest region of bliss 
by feats like those that you are going to acconiplisb. Po 
die of disease at bonre is sin for a Ksbatrya. The death that 
be meets with in battle is his eternal duly." 

Tlius addressed, the kings, looking \ery beautiful on their 
excellent cars, proceedeil to the heads of their respective 
divisions. Only Kama, with his friends and rehith es, laid 
aside bis weapons and retired at the rear of the army, 
because he had vowed that he would not fight so long as 
Bbisma was not killed. 

Without Kama then, the Kuril army marched on- 
wards, making the sky resound with their lion-like roars. 
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'llic earth wa- x.t'lly attUalctl !»y the of concliv, 

»lrum>. tabois ami tymlKills, ul ilic truinjicltin;; of the clc- 
ph.lnl^, ilif Mci-^him; <y the hotiC$, nml the clatter Mf the 
v\hceU thii.i'aiuU «>f chaiioW 

, Amlwithhi' Urge l‘ahnyr.i-l'taii«lanl decked with fi\e 
^taTv, Uhf'tna, the tici)er.ili<diii«i «f the Kiini army, m his 
wfu'tc toI>CN, looketl like the ic>|>Ieii(lciit stilt hiitiscll. 

‘riicn all the warrior.-* uiih their rc^spectite IrtHtps took 
tip thetr |*ii'iii«ms a-* IJhi'tna ordcied. 

Then kirn; Jn<ihi*thira,di'|HHiiit; his own Inxijis in counter 
army . the dnt'jon- ol Jlhi»»M, linrs adJres'icd 

them ; - 

“The r.imUN.t> have iiovv dt',»oscil their forces in 
(ounier array atreeahly to vxhat i> laid ilovvij in tlie Stfs/ras. 
Ye s^tl1c^^ onc', lii-ht Mirly, dc'ifim: lo enter the Inchest 
liravcn.” 

In the centre ot the I'airdava army was i^ikliandin and 
Ids troops protected by Atjiiua Dhristadumna was in the 
van supported by the niitthly Bhinia. Judhtsthint was 
sealnl in a chariot. Adormil with an evcellctil Standard, 
varicijaled willi gold and he sIckhI m the middle of 

bis elephant division. !!U ]>urc vvhile innbrclla, with ivory 
hamllc raised over Ids head, looked exceedingly beautiful. 
Many grc.il Uisliis walked around him, uttering words of 
blessing ami praise. 

Thus face to face they stood, ready lor the mortal combat, 
lo win victory or lie.iven by dc.xtU. 



CHAPTER XIX 

BlllSMTS WORDS rO JUDUISTHIRA ' 

Then something happened that took away the breatl* 
of both the annies. We sbaU quote the ancient chtonicier. 

"Then beholding the two armies that looked like two 
oceans, ready for the encounter and continuously moAi»?i 
the heroic king Judhisthira, the just, putting off his armour 
and casting aside his e.\cellciit weapon, and quickly descend 
ing from his citariot, with joined hands, proceeded on foot, 
facing the east, towards the direction where the hostile host 
was standing. 

Seeing him proceed thus towards the enemy* Aijun^ 
immediately jumped from Ins car and hastened to him, 
accompanied by his brorhers and Krishna. The principal 
kings too, filled with anxiety, all hastened towards the king* 
All the Pandava brothers eagerly said, “What are vou doing, 
O king, that abandoning us, you proceed on foot to the 
hostile host !” 

But king Judbi|tlnra did not reply, but continued to 
proceed. All grew anxious,— to them thus spoke Krisliiia, 
the good and the great. “ His object is known to me. 
Having paid his respects to all his superiors such ns Bhisnia, 
Drona and Kripa, and Salya, he will then fight with the foe. 
It is heard in the histories of the olden times that he who, 
having paid Ins respects according to the Ordinance unto 
his preceptors and Ills kinsmen revered in years, fights witli 
those that are his superiors,is sure to obtain victory in battle. 
This is also my opinion." 

When the Kuru army saw that Judtliisthira was coming 
towards them, they became gloom}’. They all s.ii(l, “He is 
coming to Bhisma and Orona to ask their help and protection. 
What will Bhisma do and siy »'* 



Grcal was tlic curit>sity of holli the nrinifs in respect of 
Bliism.i anti Judliisthira. 

In the mo.in\\Iiilt kiin: Judhlitliira, enteriiis' tl’e Kuru 
arnty. f> 5 oceeilwi to'.vurds Blii'-mi, liis Graiulsire. Sei/.iiig his 
,lect with liis two IcniiN, the rnv.il son of r.iiulu, Judliislhira 
thus addressed. 

“ I salute thee, () Grand! ilhir, G invincible licro. With 
tlicc we shall do battle. Grant us thv pcimUsion Gi\c us 
also thy blessini'.'' 

The tjreal llldsina sani : ‘ O son, I am muth giatified 
with yoti. O king do battle and obtain \ictory. Wiiatever 
else you are tlesiring to obtain in battle, do you obtain it all. 
Solicit the boon vou desire to ha%e bum me. A man is a 
slave of wealth but wealth is no one's. >la\c. The Kurus 
have bound many men bv tiieir wealth. Uoimcl am I by 
my vow. n.ittle eveepled, wli.it <lo you de.eire to have from 
me t" 

Judhislhira humbly replied ; — “ 0 thou ol great wisdom, 
do thou, desirous of my welfaic, from day to day, consult 
my interest. Do battle, however, for the sake of the Kurus. 
This is my humble pi aver to tbee ’ , 

Bldsma said : '• O king, wliat aid tan 1 icndet m tins ’ 

I shall of course fiqbt on the side ofvomfoss Tell me 
what you have to say.’' 

Judliiistliua said ; — " 1 heieloie, O bir«, 1 ask thee, I bow 
to thee, O Grandsire, tell us hoa v\e biiail \anquisli you 
who are ev'er iiivincilde. Tell me this,-- that is for my 
benefit.” 

Bbisma said ; — ‘ Indeed, O son, I do nut see who can 
defeat me if I fight.” 

Judiiisthira said:— "Mj s.ihitalions to thee, O sire. 
Tlieiefore do I ask >ou this fell us, hou tour own death 
may be compassed b\’ foes in battle. ’ 

Bbisma replied : “T do not see the man who can vanquish 



me in battle. The lime also of m3' death is not 3'et come. 
Therefore come to me once again." 

Judhistliira took his grandfathers lea\e, and then saw 
Drona, Kripa and Sal3'a, and gelling Ihehr heart-felt blessings, 
he returned to hla camp. t 

On the forenoon of that awiitl da}*, the terrible battle 
began. 



CHAPTKR XX 


THE OREAT BATTLE 

For ten lonjj days Dhisim fought witli the Pandava anny 
and showed his c\lrni)r<Unary generalshi)) and heroism. For 
ten long days, the Panda\*as were routed with great slaughter. 

We shall not tire out our readers by describing at length 
tliis great carnage. We shall describe only the most im- 
portant events in this great battle. We need not .s.iv that 
we shall strictly follow the original. 

In that fearful combat, the great Patiiarch of the Kuru 
race, Bhisma, wiilj bow incess.mtly drawn to a circle, shot 
arrows of blazing points, resembUns' snakes of virulent poison. 
He seemed to he present every where like a circle of fire. 
The Pandavas and the P.inchalas saw him as if multiplied 
thousandfold. There was none who could look at him— so 
resplendent he looked. What they all saw were onlv the in- 
numerable arrows shot from his bow. * 

Thus tlie vast army of king Judhisthira was mercilessly 
slaughtered, and it gave in every direction. And although 
the heroic leaders of the Panda va aiiny made great efforts, 
yet thej* coiilil not check the flight of the great car-warriors 
of their army, attacked and ox'eiavlielined as they were by 
the dreadful arrows of the invincible and now fearful Bhisma. 
Tile great Paiulava army was so hopelessly routed that no 
two persons could be seen togethei. 

Seeing the army thus miserably routed, Krishna 
addressed his friend and relative thus : — “ The time is now 
c£v»^, O Aiyuna, desired by' you. Strike BhjAma 

or you will lose your senses. In times gone by, you remem- 
ber, you said in the assembly of kings, Twill slay all the 
warriors of Durjadhana, even headed by Bliisnia and Diona,’ 
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Mal\e now your tliose words true. Beliold, \our unny is 
liopelessly routed by the great Patriarch of the Kuru rRce.” 

Arjuna then replied, 0,*our guide nnd friend, lake my 
chaiiot before Rhisma. I shall throw down that invincible 
hero, our re^ ered grandsire/ 

Then there was a combat that the world never saw— 
between the grniuUire and the grandson. 

The great Patriarch was highly pleased \s*ith the heroism 
and skill of Aijuna and applauded him tbiis;-“Kv- 
cellent, O great and mighty hero, evcellent ! Such a mighty 
feat is indeed worthy of you. Iha^ebeeIl liighly pleased 
with YOU. Fig)\t hard with me, O son.” 

But Arjuna never fought with his whole heart ; h<* 
avoided as much ns possible to strike liim. Consequently 
Bhisma easily routed tbe whole Pandava army. 

The ancient chronicler then writes Beholding that 
those foremost of kings were flying together from the field 
of^battle and matkmg the mildness with which Arjuna fought, 
and beholding also that Bhisma was everting himself \ery 
powerfully in battle dnd that the Kurus were rushing from all 
sides, the high-souled Ki isima, unable to bear it all, said aloud 
" They that are retreating are indeed retieating. They that 
are yet staying, let them also go away. Behold, I myself will 
throw Bhisma down from In's car and kill all their followers.'’ 

Saying this, Krbhna threw nside the reins of the steeds, 
and jumped down from the chariot, w'hirh'ng In's fearful 
discus. 

And seeing th.it /oreinost of men, that divine person.ige 
Krishna was aiUandng with the discus in his aim, the 
venerable Patriarch oJ the Kuru race tJnis addressed hnn ; — 
"Come, cojjje, O ion} of iJie Cods ^ that hast the 

Universe for thy abode. I bow'totbee O Lord of the Uni- 
verse ! Forcibly throw me down from this excellent car, O 
thou that art the re''up'e nf nit creatures. Slain here hv thee. 
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0 Krishna, great will be my good fortune both in this world 
and the next. Great is,the respect thou payest me, O.lord ! 
My dignity will be celebrated in the three worlds. ” 

Hearihg these words of great Bhisnia, Krishna impetu- 
ously lushing towards him thus replied, “ Thou art the root 
of this great slaughter on earth. Thou wilt behold wicked 
Duijailhana slain today. A wise minister who treaded on 
the path of righteousnes should restrain a king who is wicked- 
minded. Such a wretch should be abandoned as one whose 
intelligence has been misdirected by destiny.” 

Bhiama thus replied, '* O Krishna, dcstinj* is all power- 
ful. The Jadus, for their benefit, abandoned Kansa, and 3'ou 
killed him. I said this to the blind king, but be did not 
mind It. It Is all destiny, O Krishna.” 

In the meanwhile, Arjuna, jumping down Irom his chariot, 
ran after Krishna .ind caught him from behind. But Krishna 
was rushing onwards; he dragged .Arjun.i alter him. But 
Arjuna seized with gieat force his two legs iiiul succeeded in 
stopping him at the tenth step. 

Then Arjuna bowed down lus head to Krishna and 
thus said 0 friend and guide, <iuell ?lns wrath o! yours. 
You art the refuge of the P.nida\as. I '•weai, 0 Krishna, 
hy mysonsaml brothers that I will nut wiiluhaw Irotu Uit 
acts to \^ liicll I has e pledged ni> sell, \l \ oui coniinand, I 
shall certainly annihilate the Kuius. 

Hearing .Arjiiiia’s piomise aii<l <Mlh. Knb.lin.i simleil .uul 
returned to the chariot. He again took uii the steeds anil 
the fearful battle again began,— now nioic tearful tlian ever. 
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Till CONM'UailiS ftr THl PANOAVA<i ' 

I'OT k'li lotn; days- tin's (carfitl battle raged aiicl 
Paiidav.i .inny u:is sihiiO't annilnlalcd. Jud!ii?tliirn 
fdleti with despair. IIkmi on tfie ttfglil of tbc nintli day. 
the Paiulaxab and llie r.-inchahs and all their friends and 
.allies :i.il dovMi tor a considiatioti. 

The ancient chronicler says: — 

•*.\ll these mighty persons coolly deliberated about tlial 
\»litvh was heneficial for them in the present fearful tir- 
inunslancys. ' 

King Jiidhisthini rellecting lor a long time said llie*s« 
words, casting Ids eyes on Krishna. 

"nchohl, O Krishna, the Iiiph*-ouletl Bhisina ot fearinl 
power. He entries iny troops as .an elephant crushes a 
forest of reed'. We dare not e\cn look at that high-souled 
Murrioi. lake a racing conflagration, he licks up my Iroop'. 
'riiere is no clnincet)! xirtor}* against Bhisina. Wh.it is the 
good of ntmeCesiary sliughter? I no longer desire to* 
li.Ulle, lei me .again reliic into the Ibresl. As an in-cct, 
rushing into a blazing fire, meets only with death, so T N'ith 
my anny ni«h into death by lighting A\ith Bhisina. 
Krishna, tell nic h.it should I do.” 

Krishna Uui'- replied, "O king, yon should not gi'^ 
j'ourselfnp to grief when yon have such heroic brothers by 
your side. They are able to slay Dliisnia, If necessary, O 
king, I will light with Bliistiia and slay iiiin belbre all the 
Kurus. He that is an enemy of the sons of Pantlii, without 
doubt, i- my enemy also. They that are yours nre mine 
mwLihny ^I);b..ir.e.uJw«.aiw. Xonr. tyio/.b/y. Ar.yi»»i « 

my friend, relatice and disciple. 1 will, 0 king, cut off >»'* ^ 
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own fle^li nnd give it away foi tht! sake of Arjuna, and I 
know he too can lay ciown Ins life for me. Ajjuna has vowed 
that hciy would slay the old Patnarch and lie will do it,— 
therefore you need not desp-ir." 

On hearing these words of Krishna Jiidlnsthira leplied - 
“1 know 1 shall conquer the very Go<b, wlien, O Krishna, I 
have YOU as my protecloi. But for my \ictoiy e\en, I can 
not ask you to deviate from your word. I shall not ask you 
to light. Bhisma, our lexeied gramlsire, told me—/ n-/// 
vg/i'C \ou coHusd, hut fight / shall never fo> yon.—l am 
hound by my rorc. Therefoie, () Krishna, let us all go once 
more to our grandsire and ask his counsel. Ket us ask him 
the means of his own death. He will truly give us beneficial 
counsel. 1 will do in battle what he will say. He will give us 
counsel as to the means of our victory. We were children 
and orphans,— by him we weie reared, and he is our 
grandsire, the latiiei ol our father, him I desire to slay, 0 fio 
on the profession of a Kshatrja ! ' 

Krishna tlius replied- “O king, what you say is true, 
l.et us go to Bhisma and ask liim the means of his death 
Asked by you in parliculai, lie will crttamly tell the truth. 
Let us ask him his adxice and then we will fight .according 
to the adxice that he will give us. ' 

All the heroes ol the Pandava .irmv appioved this, and 
on the very same night the Paiidav.» king accompanied by 
Krishna and liis brothers, proceetied to the tent in whirli 
Bhisma was resting alter the day's teaitiil fight, 
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THE MEANS OF DttlSMA'S DEATH , 

When the P,unlava«< reverentially boivctl to the Kuril 
iirainUiro, he welcomed lliem with ihoe words, "Welcome, 
O Krishmi, welcome. () Arjiin.!, welcome tr» yon, O kine 
Jtidhislhlra, welcome, <) nhini>t, () Xakiil.i and Sali.nleva ? 
What am I to do now for enluncingyotir joy ? Kven If it he 
exceedingly diflicnlt of achiexement, 1 will yet. ilo It with all 
my 

On hearinp these ancctionale words of the noble jjrand- 
sire, kinfi Jndhislhira with a cliecrle«s heart lovingly thus 
spoke 

" 0 alNknowitig mlRliiy grandfather, tell u« how shnl! I 
gain victory and how shall we attain onr own kingdom f Ho” 
also this terrible de»-iriictlon of men and hearts cotild he 
stopped f How, () mightiest of mighty hcroe«, can we w ilh- 
stand yon, () grandsirc ? Yon do not give your foesmetia 
mlimie hole to pick in you. You niesecn in battle with your 
i>osv ever dr,\wn to* a circle. Whal man is there, O grand- 
sire, who can venture to x'an<|uis]i you ? My army has been 
almost annihilated by you. Tell me, O gratidsire, how* may 
we x'anqiiish you in battle so iliat we might regain our just 
kingdom and my army does not meet with destruction 7 

Bhisnia thus replied, ^ — "O king. O grandson, as long as I 
am alive rictory cannot be yours. After I am x-anquished 
and slain in battle, vow will have victory ; therefore if you 
desire victory, smite me down without delay. Igiieyou 
permission, strike me as you please. After I am sl.iin, all the 
rest will be slain ; therefore do as I bid you.” 

Judhlsthira said : — "We cannot vanquish voii, if you, O 
?,rands)re^ do not tell us bow to dn it. You are Uwyj.vwJile to 
be vanquislied by .any in the three worlds." 



THE MEANS OF WIISMA’S DEATH I^r 

Tlien the noble ami great Palriarcli of the Kuru race told 
the Paiulavas the ineaiiV of his own death. Is there any 
such gniKd example 111 any of the literature of tlie woild? 

* Bhisnia said — “ What you sav, O Pamlava hero, is not un- 
true, but if I lay aside my weapons, any onet-an slay me. 
Listen attentivelv to this.” 

“One that has tlirown awaj’ his weapons, one that has 
lallen down, one whose aimoiir has slipped olT, one whose 
standaul is down, one who is llviiig awav, one who is 
Irighlened, one wlio savs — / flw i««/s;one who is a female, 
one who bears the name of a female, <)Jie « ho ;s no longer 
capable of taking care of ones self, one who has a single 
«on, one who is a mean man, with these I never fight.” 

“Again seeing an inauspicious sight, I would never fight. 
That mighty car- warrioi. Prince Sikhaiidin ol Panchala, who 
N in youi nrmv, was a lemale beloie, l)ut Mibsequently be- 
came n male. Vou all know thevror). Let mighty Aniin.i, 
keeping Sikhandm befoie 1 mi. attack me wuh his sharp 
airows.” • 

“When that in.uispicious omen will Ije theie, speci.dlv in 
the loim ol one that was i female before, 1 will ne\er fight 
with him and I will lay aside m\ weapon^. Obtaining that 
opportunity, let Ar|una quickly cut me down. I'lien your 
\ictoTy will be certain. Do tins as I bid vou. .Viler niv fall. 
\ou win be able to de>tio_\ all the Kuius. 

Such noble-mindedness and sell immolation could be 
Jouncl in none else than the noble and great Ithisma. 

The Pandavas took the dust of his feet on their head and 
returned to their camp. But Aijuna was overwhelmed 
with grief and shame and he thus sorrowfully addressed his 
friend and guide Krishna. 

“ O Krishna, how shall I fight in battle wuh our beloved 
grandsire who is heioic, wise and noble, the Patriarch of our 
race j He is the father of my father. While a child, I once 
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climbed up on the lap or this lu«h-souled hero and called 
him 'Father. To which he replied, Pam ml your father, hut 
your father s fatheu How can 1 slay such a man 1,0, let our 
army perish ! Whether ^ctory or death. I will never figh* 
with my beloved grandfather.*' 

To him Krishna thus replied : — 

" O Arjuna, you vowed before, that you will slay BhUma 
in battle. Xow as a Kshatrya. j'ou can not recede from your 
vow. Throw that invincible hero down from his chariot 
only, — that would not be sla 3 *ing him. He will tlien die at 
his Will, ir you do not disable the great invincible old hero, 
victor)* cannot be yours. That which has been deslineil 
before, O Aijuna, must happen. It cannot be otherwise. 
Destiny is supreme. Great Brihaspati said One should slay 
his dearest tnend and relative who is worthy of every 
reverence and love if he comes as a foe, or if he comes to 
destroy him. O Arjuna. ihK h the eternal duly of all 
KshatrjMs." 

, Ai]una did not say any thing j he consented to throw 
down gieat 13liisni.Un>m hk chariot to-morow, keeping the 
Pancbala Prince SiUnindin in fiont of him. He knew full 
well that Bhisma ntnild iioi strike any one wlien he would 
see such evil omen a< Sikhamhn standing before him. 



CHAPn-R XXIII 

\ TttK UST DAY’S n\TTLE 

• Mahab]j,iral;i }5hi»Jn.i I’.irwi CIup. XX I J. says ; — 

'*0u every sticceeiHugnuniunjiyourgeneralissiiuo, Bliisiua, 
sun of J^.uUuim, sometimes placed your tioops in tlie human, 
Mravetimes in lUe celestial, bometimcs in the Gandharva 
aiul soiuetiinea in the Asura Uuhas. With iiuuimerable great 
car warriors roaritig like the verj* Ocean, tlie army ot 
Uhritarastra’s son, arrayed by Bliisma, stood ready foi battle, 
lacing the west. O king, youi army looked terrible, but the 
Pandava army appeared to me vety huge and invincible, loi 
Arjima and Krishna were its leaders. 

"Itt stood St\iU\md\u l\ss wert \wotecte^.l 

by Arjuna, Dhrifladimma was In the liont protected bj- 
Bhibina. 0 King, the southern division ol tlie army was 
I'ruteetcd by that great Bowman, the handsome Yuyiidliana, 
that foremost of the Satwata heroes, who was equal to 
Indra himself. It was adorned hy the excellent standand 
decked with gold and gems. It was fpinished with golden 
traces. He stood in the midd-t ol his elephant lorps. His 
milk-white umbrella, with ivjtj handle, held mer his head, 
looked exceedingly beautiful. Many great Rishis walked 
round the king uttering the woids ol [iraise. Alanj' piiest-'. 
Brahmans, Rishis, Siddhas,, as they walked lound liim. 
chanted hymns in his piaise Thev wished the destnirlioii 
of his enemies by the help ol Japas and Mantras, efRcacious 
drugs and various propitiatory ceremonies. The illustrious 
Paiulava chief tlieii gave aw,iy to the Brahmans kine, fruits, 
floweis, golden coins and cloths. He marched like Indra, 
the chief of the celestials- 

“.Arjuna's car, furnished with hundreds of bells, decked 
with gold, fitted with excellent wheels, endued with the 
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effulgence of fire a«ui }oke(I will beit steeds, looked as 
brilli.u;t as otic thousand suns. On |liis pr.anil car, which 
was driven by Kesava (Krishna) siooil the itpc-b.inneKd hero 
with (landiva (bow) and arrows in IiN hand,— a great how- 
tn.in whose equal there is none on earth or none will be. 

“He who assumes ihe ino't terrible appc.iraticc lor 
crushing your son';, he who without siny wc.tj*on but only 
\\itli Ilia hare arms pouixU to rliist men. horses, elephants, 
that intghly-ariiicil Uhlmasi-na, that Vtihwlara, iiccoinpanicd 
by the twins (N'alaila and Sihade\.i}, piolcclefl the (P.mdai'a' 
c.ir-w.irriora. Seeing the invincible Vrikodara I'llce a fearful* 
lion of sporliicgait.Ukc a proud leailcrof a herd of elcph.int.*. 
like the great Indni hhusclt. your soldiers, with their 
strength weakened hy fear, began to tremble hke elephanls 
sank in nuid." 

“rhereupon lioii-like roars, cl.intottroiis shouts, the blare 
oi cow-horns and the soiimis of drums, cvmbals and tabors, 
rose in botli the .tnnies. The sokliers of the enemy rushed 
upon Us, and we also ruslicd upon them with loud shouts 
Tlie vast armies ol the Kurus and the l‘andavas shook in 
1I1.U fearful ami safigiiiiiarx b.iiile hy the sounds ol coiichs 
and cymbals, as a forest shaken bv the wiml." 

• Then all the brothers, your sons, Durjoiiliati.t and others, 
shaking their bow s . 10(1 taking out Idiig .mows, ‘•uiTouuded 
that great bowni.in Bhima .Old coxeied lii-ii with a shower 
of arrows. The sons ol Diaupadi, the son ol Subliadra 
Abhimanyu, Xakula, S.ih.ideva. Dlirist.uhinina. all rusbed 
against the w’amors ol Diirjodliaiia's army and tore them 
asunder with sharp arrows as the summits of mountain peaks 
are broken down by tlie thunderbolts. 

“ Under the command of your son, the warriors rushed 
119011 the arinY* at the head Qt their respective tiQQ^s. Fear- 
ful was the roar, mingled as it was with the lion-like shouts 
of the warriors, and the fearful din made b}* the sounds ol 
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ponchs and dnims, and made by the elephants and horses of 
the kinm rusliinjr to_thc charge. Wliile (ightingor retrealin.g 
or rallymg again, neither the men of cor side nor those ol 
the enemies could he distinguished, lint your uncle Bhisma 
shone transcending all those countless hosts in that fearful 
and terrible battle. 

“The ttv.ang of the bow-sttings, the heaty ticad .if 
infantry, the furious neighing of horses, the falling of sticks 
and iron-hooks, the clash of weapons, tlie jiu.gle of bells 
found the necks of elephants rushing upon one anothci, the 
clatter of the wheels of cais that reseinble.l the ro,ars ol 
cloud, all these mingled togethei produced a hair-stirring 
uproar. All the Kuru warriors, reckless of their lives lushed 
upon the Pandavas with cruel intentions. Taking up a 
fearful bow that resembled the rod of death, the son of Santanu 
Bhisma, rushed upon tlie Pamlai.as. Arpma also, taking 
up his bow Gaiidiia of world- wide fame, rushed upon tlie 
son of Ganga, Bliisra.i, on the liehl of battle. Thougli miglitv 
Bhisma pierced Ariiiua witb bis arrows, yet he could not 


Tiiake him waver. ^ 

“The great bowman Salyaki rnslied against kntavarma. 
The fight between these tivolieroes nasevtremely rearfiil .uni 
hair-stirring, Satyaki iiotiiided Kritavarma and Kritavarni.i 
wounded Satyaki* with loud shouts, and they thus iie,akeiied 
each other. Pierced all over the liodv siilli arrows, tlie-e 
two great warriors shone like two blossoming kiiisiikas, 


when they are adorned with flowers in Spring. 

Tlie great bowman Abhimanyu'lought with Bnhaiiiia a. 

the ruler of Kosohi, who overthrew the charioteer of the 
son ol Suhhadra. Tlie king Vudliistl.ira h.mselr fought n.th 
the king of Madra wlio cut olfliis bow. Thcreup<iii Judins 

thira took up another stronger how mul called alouil to bis 

adveraary-“Wait.“ He then corcrei! the king of Madia 


with a shower ol arrows.. 
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Dljristadimitm rushed upon Drona, In /jrcat atiRcr Drona 
cut ofr the* «5tninjr how of llie illiKlrinus Panclmla prince, 
lie then •■iKit a fearful arrow of Irim whlcli \va^ ihe 
second ro<l of Yauia. ‘Ilte arrow thu‘? shot penetrated uilrt 
the body of the prince, raking up another bow and four- 
teen arrows, the son of Druftada then p'erced Drona with 
ibein. Kiipat;e<l with each other they foui.'Iit on like tao 
mad bulls. 

'*‘rhus in that battle thoiKaiids of pin/,'le comb.ats were 
fouj;lii between car-warriors, ’clcph.ujl-men, horsemen am! 
footsnldiers of both the armies. For a slmrl lime liie battle 
looked beiniiiful, but it soon qrew fnrion«, it btvainc ronfii<ei! 
and fierce in the extreme. 



1, -CHAPTER XXIV' 

* THE PALL OF QHJSMA 

Tims day after day the battle was fought, and every 
cveiiirg the Pandava army retired to its camp deleated and 
mangled, crest-fallen and roiUetl. There was no chance of 
its victory, so long the great Bhisma was alive. The Pandava 
army was dwindling down every day ; thousands and 
thousands had Jallen. The Kuril army was fiilJ of ecsUcy, 
hut the Pandava camp had been filled witli despair. Krishna 
knew that all this was due to Arjuna’s half-Iiearlednesis in 
fighting with Bhisma. He saw Arjuna did not fight with 
his grand-father as he should have done. He avoided him, 
and if he fought with him, he hardly ever seriously hurt him. 
There was none else in the Pandava army who could defeat 
or kill the great Kuru chief. We believe this incident is 
based on fact. It is nattnal for .\rjima to fight wit]i 
half-heartedness with his beloved grand-father, and it is also 
natural that Krishna should lake some steps to incite Arjuna 
to kill Bhisma, What he did was no donbt the best tliat 
could be possibly done under the circumstances to make 
Arjuna fight witli all his might. 

If the old Patnaich w.ib not kille.l, theie was no lii)|)e 
for the Pandavas; their aiiny would be anmliil.iled belore 
gre.it Bhibina would leave oil Ins bow at the end of llie tenth 
d.iy of Ins generalship of Ihe Kuiu aniij. Krishii.a deter- 
mined to make Arjuna light with all his might and kill 
Bhisma, his grand-fathei though he be. 

We shall once more quote the ancient chronicler. 
“Then seeing the great prowess of I5hism.a and the unldness 
with which Arjuna fought, and also seeing that Bhisma w.is 
showering a continuous shower of arrows in the b.ittle 
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have said is nuleed true. 1 am Indeed incapable of being 
vanquished by the celestials and the Asiiras united Uigether 
with Ii^dra at thejr head. If 1 lav* aside my weapons, 
might}' car-warriors may then slay me. One who lays his 
Veapous aside, one who is fallen, and whose armour and 
standaid have been shattered, one who luns away, one who 
is panic-stiichen, one who says ' I am yours/ one who is a 
letnale, one who bears a feminine designation, one who is 
disabled, one who lias got only one son, and one wlio is a 
mean fellow, — with these 1 do not Hglit. Hear also, O 
foremost of icnigs, about the vow that I have formerly taken. 
Beholding any inauspicious sign I would under no circum- 
stances fight. That mighty cai-warrior, 0 king, that son 
of Drupada, who belongs to yourarmy, w’lio is known under 
tile name of Sliikhandin, who is wrathhd in battle, valiant and 
evei attended with victory, he was a female before, but 
alierwards attained to manhood. You alt know bow all this 
came to pass. Let the heioic Aijuna clad in mad placing Sin 
khandin m front of him assail me w’ith exceedingly sliaip 
arrows Beholding then an inauspicious man in the peibou’oi 
him who was female belore, but alterwArds man, I will not 
stuke, tliougli I may be armed with anow’s. Av.triiiig iiim 
sell of that opporlunitv, let Panclu’s son Dli.uianjaya quickh 
pierce me on all sides. ILxcept the illustrious Ivrishna or 
Hhananiaya, I do not lind any one in the lliiee w 01 Ids wiio 
can slay me in battle. Tberelorc let .^rjiina armed willi 
'\eapoiis and everting in battle to the be^t ol Ins abilities 
and wielding his excellent bow overthrow me in battle with 
arrows ol various descriptions.” 

But it would be roinul later on liial iiotwithslanduig 
tlie presence ol Slnkli.indm, Blnsma lougbt with .Vrjuua and 
did not le.ue oil bis arms, Uiougb, ol course, lie did not 
strike the r.incli.ila prince Shikliandin. "Sliiklianain spcedilv 
covered llie graiidsire Blnsma vvitli a shower of arrows. 
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sons knew not what do. Then the Kurus grew totally 
confounded, and Kripa and Durjodh.ma and others began to 
wail aloiitl. With their senses deprived in consequence of 
grief, they remained inert and did not think of fighting. 
They could not then rush against the Pandavas as if their 
thighs were locked. When that unslayable son ofSantanu, 
Bhisma, endued with great prowess was oieithronn, O 
king, the destruction of the Kuril princes became apparent. 

Though Bhisma fell, he did not then die. It is said he 
had the powei of dying at pleasure. Finding that the sun 
was then in the southern solstice, Bliisma did not give up liis 
life, for to die at such a time was inauspicious, He waited 
for the northern solstice He die<l many days after the end 
of the battle. .At the conclusion of tlie war, the Pandavas 
went to pay their respects to the wounded Iieio and piayed 
to him tell them something on religion, morals, statesman- 
■'lup i'o. 'I'Ue entile S.uui Paw.i. llic biggest P<u\.\ of the 
.M.ihahhaiMta, contains BhiMu.t s le.i<-limgs to the Pandavas., 
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4rTE» Tut F*Li OF BKJSH* 

Whrn ihe Kjini srancKIre, nii5«nu. fcr’l jSoxth. 

M>rTon' xrere heard all aroand and Ihe tireale^t 
jiiexadcil in llie Kia« antiy. Wlien tlie Kuro precepttv 
Drnn.i h<srril of the fall of the creat Kuril PalTiarch. . 1 - 
<i7onne<t an*ay. Order? were .i^'ren by Ivilh the tire 
nuriodhana and the fcinj Ju Ihi^thira In cea«<f 

We shall quote the ancient chronicler. 

•'.After the troops of both annjes had, accordmj to the:' 
order', ceasexl to lijht. the fcinr' of l>ot?i the anu'e? puttis; 
otT their armourss all went to Bhrsma. Df'ssttnf fro*'' 
lisht, thou«an<l.' of other iratriors then proceeilerl lowarife Itf 
hich-souletl Bhixma hVe the cele«thl< ton*ard« the I/td o» 
:;!1 creatures. 

.Approachine Dhisma r.ho was lyintr on his hexl o. 
arrows, the Pandtias and the Kunis stowl there, hannc 
olTered them their salutations. Then 5antaru's son Bhi<^ 
of righteous saul addresse»l the Pannaras and the Kurus wfct'* 
luiving reverenced him thus. sioo<l Ijefore him with jo:ned 
hands. 

Bhisma thus addressed them — “Welcome to you, 
hlesse«l one. Welcome so j’ou. Ye mighty car-wamo'x- 
Gratified am I with voiir sight, — Ye that are equal to the very 
Gods." 

Thus addressing them wish his head hanging down, he 
once more said. — "My head is hanging down greatly. Let a 
pilTow be given to me." 

The kings then fetched many excellent pillows that were 
ren* soft and made of delicate fabrics. The grandrire how- 
ever desired th«n not. That tiger amojig men then saH 
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iinlu tliov: willj a •ntilf, “ riicjc, O kiti;;', di* nul 

J’c\-tinitr A hctii’s 

n>cd .il At)uiia, lie ••() »ou, my head 

tj int:cl!i tlown. me a pilhitt such a\ you rc^’nrdol to l)o 

lit." 

.\jjiina *.u«! uitli a)] !C'|*ccl .md huTuiluy — *'0 
fotcmo'l ttuc aiimui; the Ktuii*, <) thou that .irl the lirsl 
nil wicldcts t»i wcajum', tximui.'iiid me, O hititicihlc 
one, loT I nm Ihv >l.i\e Uh.atsh.ill I do, (> beloved and 
dear KT.-mdf.ahcr.*' 

Uhi''in jcplievl,-**' O sou, my head h.iii^s dovvn, O Arjiiu.i, 
set tnc a I'dlovv, that vvoutd hcumie my hc.nd. You know the 
duties of the Ksh.itry.t' and you arc emlticd witli jjreal 
intelli^'cncv. Give tuc a pillou, my beloved boy.’’ 

^avuv{;5i»/c f/,.\rjim.'» t«K>k uj«hi>i;ie.il bow and .1 munber 
of >tnli;ht anows and obtaminj: the ^»c^ni^sion of the lllus* 
Iriouv Kufu raltnirch, he 'cnl into the earth three keen 
arrows and supportc*! on them the head of lire venerable 
vvoumicti hero. * 

Bhisma was much Rt.itilicd. He faij.— “ O my belovetl 
win, you h.tve truly Ki'*-’" ” pillowth.il becomes my 

head.*' 

Then he thus nddrc>-**td the .is'embled kmj^s', Uehiild ye 
the pillow that the son ol I’andu has kivcii me. 1 vvdl lie on 
thtj bed till the sun turns to the iiorlhern solstice. Those 
kinps that vvill then come to me will see me yield up my life, 
l.ct a ditch be duj; here around me, so that I may quietly lie 
in Yo"a. As for yoiirscI\c«>, O kinKN alxvutun cnniilv ond 
crasf from ftf’Uims’. ' 

Then there came to bun in.my skilful suigeoiis with 
proper appliances to pluck out tlie arrow s Iroin Ins body. 

Seeing Ibom the jtrc.il ralriarcli said, " I-cl tlicse physi- 
cians, after proper respect bcniR paid to tlicni, be dismissed 
with presents of wcallli. Brought to such a plight wliat need 
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(liivu 1 now of jiliysicMHi.? 1 lia%c* won llie most laudable 
and tlw liigUtsl state ordained tn KsUalrj'a observances. 
Vc kings, lying as I do on a bed of arrow's, it is not/ proper 
for me to submit now to tbc treatment of pliysicians. Witli^ 
these arrows on my body, 3*0 rulers of men, should I be 
Imrnt T' 

Ke\erenliall\‘ saluting that liigh>soulcd great liero, an<l 
circumbul.diiig him three times and stationing guards all 
aroimd for his pioteclioii, those heroes, the Kunis and the 
I’andavas went away towards their own eampj, their hearts 
plunged into grief and thinking of what they had seen and 
what the3’ had heard. 

Earl}' 110x1 morning, all the kings, the Pandavas and the 
Kurus, went to pay respect and honour to ll»c dying h^ro. 
The}' saluted that foremost of the Kurus, that greatest of 
all great heroes, who %vas lying on hero’s bed. They then 
nil stood round him with folded hands. 

Maidens by thousands gently sliowered over liim pow* 
(lered Santktl wood and fried padd}' :«nd g;nJands of llowers. 
And women and old men and children and speebUors all 
appro.iched great l 3 ftisma to pay him respects aud to be 
honoured by his sight. Musicians, songsters, actors and 
dancers all eaine to play before him. 

The Kurus an«l the Pandavas brought there e.xceHent 
\iaud and cool water. But the venerable liero said, “ I can- 
not, O kings, now use any article of human enjoyments. 1 
am removed from the pale of humanity. 1 am lying on tlie 
bed of arrows. I am waiting only for the auspicious northern 
solstice.” 

There looking at Durjodhana, he said, — '* Let this battle 
end with niy death, O Son. Make peace with the Panda\as. ^ 
Let my dying w ords be acceptable to thee. This is W’liat 1 
regard to be beneficial to yourself and the Kuril race. Aban- 
doning your wratli, let peace be made with the Pandavas. 
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!»<• of 3-otfr 

c!(J craiitl'irp I.ri flic fcnmnnl of w.irTiors I[\c. 

IvclrtU.' kin;;. Ix’l liatf llie kiiii;ilnit» he ;;i\cn lo llic 
Lrl kin^ Jn«lholln'r.i {.'o lo Itnlniprulha. () 
r!iicf of ihc Knrio, do nol arliic\c n Miifiil notoriciy atnonp 
flip kinc^ ‘'f fln^ c.itlli by incunins the rcpro.ich of nic.mnes'? 
atn! b«o!iiinc a fntnentor of intestine ili'iscnsioiK. Ixt pc.ace 
com? lo all with »nv tlcafh ! I.rl tlic«c nili-rs of e.nrtli rliccr- 
fully mi\ \\ lib one anotbci- I.et father };cl b.ick lliu son, 
let 'Ntcr'^ Rcl b.ifk the matenni unde. If from the 
want of untlcn»j.Tn(litie and pos^c'<p«l by fully, you do not 
lolrn to tbp'c ttnu-ly w<*td* of mine, \ou will have lo repent 
CTc.nlly, Wb.at I ny true. ThcTeforc ile'Nt arti notr." 

Sayini; thc'c x\of<l<, the nic.at hero became «ilcnt and 
appUeil luin«;lft<» 

f‘au any thine be ufamleuf than this ilyiiu; «j>ccch of the 
yuMt l*atr«ardi ! 



CHAPTER XXVI 


T»E END OF THE BATTLE ' 

We need not describe any further the great battle that 
was fought on the field of Kunilcshetra. After the fall of 
the great Patriarch, the battle was fought only for a fe"’ 
days. 

Drona was the generalissimo onl}' for two days when 
he was killed by the Panchala Prince Dliristad*umna. Kama 
was in command only for a day on the eve of which he 
,was slain by Ariuna. After the fall of Kama, the Kuru army 
broke away,— even Durjodhana fled from the field, but he 
was overtaken and killed by Bblnia. 

. As all these do not concern our, hero, — we need not un* 
'necessarily increase the bulk of this work by narrating this 
battle at length. 

All through tlie battle, the Gieat Hero lay on his heroic 
bed of arrows, waiting for a hero’s death, and passing his 
time in meditation jlnd Yoga. 

At last the battle was over, the bitter blood-shed had 
ceased. Peace had been gained at the sacrifice of almost 
half of the Aryan race. 

The great kingdom of Hrstinapur had been flooded with 
the tears of orphans and widows. The Kurus that had 
surs'ived the fearful battle fled away in all directions from 
the fear of the vengeance of their hereditary foes the 
Panchalas. The ever-sniiling and prosperous kingdom of 
Kurujangala had turned into a fearful desert. 

Judhisthira wept anti shetl bitter tears. His soft nnd 
ever gentle heart bled at the thought of the most lamentable 
plight to which he had brought the ever*glorious kingdom 
of his forefathers. He calletl Arjuna and his other brothers 
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and said tliat he was unable to five in such a kingdom 
amidst such a fearful weeping; Jie would go hack to the 
forest and li\e awaj^lrom all pomp and gandeur. It is far 
more preferable to live on alms than to Iiave the soveieignty 
of such a desert empire. Arjuna, Bhima, Draupadi and 
ever}’ one else attempted to console him and to induce him 
to go to Hastinapur and to assume the sovereignty ; but 
the gentle-hearted Pandava king put a deaf ear to all their 
entreaties he said he would go to the forest to make 
propitiation for the great sin he had committed by killing his 
kinsmen and friends. 

.•Vt last the great Viisni prince, the guiding spirit of the 
Pandavas, Krishna, spoke. At Ins word the weak minded 
Ju'ihisthira got heart. He then in great solemnity and 
grandeur entered the city of HasHnapiir wliere lie was in 
due form installed ou the ancient throne of the great Kurus 
as the king of all the kings of the Aryan lands. 

Krishna then asked the Pandava king to wait upon the 
old Patriarch of tlie Ktiru race, the venerable Bhisma, who 
was then lying wounded, waiting for the auspicious Northern 
solstice to give up his soul to God. fte asked Judhlsthira 
to learn from the dying hero all that ought to be learnt by 
a king about religion, morals, statesmanshjp, diplomacy, 
politics and domestic life. 

Krishna thus spoke tojudbisthiia— “O king,l was think- 
ing of that foremost of all persons conversant with morality 
and dutv. After that tiger among men, the great Bhisma 
shall have ascended liea%en, the earth will look like a 
moonless night Therefore, submissively approaching Bhisma. 
question him about what you mav desire to learn. Enquire 
of him about the four branches of knowledge, i.e., on 
Morality, Profit, Pleasure and Salvation ; about the sacrifices 
and the rites laid down for the four orders about the four 
modes of life, and about the duties of kings. WJien Bhisma, 
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llic foremost of tlie Kuru nice will cUsappear from tlie worWr 
ever)* kind of knowledge that he pbssesses will disappear 
with him. It is for this I. urge j'on tn‘go to him now when 
he is alive." 

Judhisthira at onceacceiled to the refiuest of his 

friend and guide Krishna. They then all accompanied by 

tnany learned men and Rishis startcti for the pl.ace where 
IJhisma lay. 

They all saluted him most reverentially and took the 
dust of his feet. '1 hen the RisIih tlms addressed the Pandava 
king : — 

“The lime has come for you to question Bhisma on 
subjects of morality and religion, for the great Patriarch is 
about to e\-plre. He is about to cast off his life breatlis. 
Do you all therefore solicit him to discourse to you. HeN 
acquainted with the ^wied duties of all the four orders. 
Solicit him therefore without delay." 

Thus addresse<l king Judhisthim saiil,— *' There is no one 
e^se except Krishna who can question the grandsire. There- 
fore, () Krishna, do thou speak first. You are the foremost 
of all of us and you are conversant with every duty and 
practice.” 

*lluis addressed, the illustrious Krishna approached the 
great Kuril Patriarch, Bhisma. the wise niul virtuous, wftli 
due respect and lioiinur. 



CHAITKR XXVII 

' KKJl'EST TO* »L>OWLfI)Or. 

Krislina ll us icNcrcnlially ailelro'cil tlic ilyini; hero:— 

"Hast them. <) Kreal hero, jMsaed Ujl* Jiiylit liappily ? 
Has. iliy become uiu’ltmdeil i Docs tliy know- 

letl^je, () ^il1le^^ tme, >hlnc iit thee by Inward Light ? I 
hope thy hearl,no longer ^ecl^ pain and tliy mind is no 
longer agitated.” 

Dhijina’faid : — “Burning, i'tnpil tciion, tatigue, e\Ii:uistion, 
illness and p.ain ha\c all lel't me. .Ml that i> passed, all that 
is future and all that is present, I behohl a< clearly as a 
fruit placed in my hand. .Ml the duties ileclared m tlic 
Vedas, all those laid down in llie \cdanlas, I behold clearly. 
I have acquired an aU'picious understanding.” 

Krishna said,— •' Sire, you are old in age, you are vastly 
learned in the .V<7j/rrts, you .irc pme and holy. ’1 he duties 
tif a king as well as of cxcry thing ^arc all known to 
you. Xni a l.udl has e\cr loiithed >oii lunn your birth. 
You aic le.trncd in .dl the D/mnmts, ihereJore, like ',i 
hither, tc.u'h these kings morals, religion, slalesinanship and 
all else they ought to know, ' 

Bhism.i said, “O Lord, you arc the source ot alt Dhannu!, 
and KarmtXi, you know ercra' thing. Whj dost thou not 
leach Judhisthmi and the P.imla\as and all kings all 

that they ought to know. I am m my death bed and my 
memory is lading.” 

Krislin;i replied Sire, a. long a. ttie eartli will last, 

so long will thy lame trarel with uiiitiiiiiiiisliei lusture 
tliroiigii nil the’ worlds. Whatever, thou wilt say will be 
regarded as authoriWlite as the dedaratioits of the Vedas. 
Those that will act according to thy declarations will obtain 
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herealler the reward ol every meritorious act. For tliis 
reason, O venerable ^'raud^iie, I reques,l you to teiicli tliese 
kings. They are all sitting round thee eager to gain know- 
ledge from thee- Do thou speak unto them, — do thou teaclj 
them.'’ 

Bhisma replied, As you ask, O Krishna, I shall dis- 
course on tils subject of duty. My speech and mind have 
beco.ne stead}*, through your grace, 0 Lord. Let the 
lighteous souled JudhLthir.'i question me about morality 
and duty." , 

Krisnna said : — " Having pierced with arrows tltose tiiat’ 
deserved his worship, those that w'ere devoted to him, those 
that were his preceptors, those that were liis relatives and 
kinsmen and those that were worthy of his highest regard, 
king Judhisthira, for very shame, ventures not to approach 
you." 

Bhisma said : -“As the duty of the IJrahinans consists 
of the practice of charity, study, and penances, so the duty 
of. Kshatryas is to abandon their bodies in battle. A 
Kshatrya should slay even sires and grandsires and brothers 
and preceptors anil relatives and kinsmen that may engage 
wifli iiiiii ill unjust battle. This is theii declared duty." 

After Bhisma had spoken thus, king Judhisthira with 
great humility approached him and stood with folded hands 
before him. He iirst took the dust of his feet. 

Bhisma, smelling his liead asked him to take his seat and 
then said with affection, — “Ask me what you desire to know 
without any anxiety.” 

Judhisthira with deep humility said : — “ Persons conier- 
sant with duty, and morality say that kingly doties consti- 
tute the highest science of duty. I humbly think that the 
burden of those duties is exceedingly onerous. Do tluni, 

O beloved grandslie, therefore discourse on tliose duties. 

Do thou, O father, discourse in detail on the duties of kings. 
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The science of kingly duties is tliCTcfuge of tlie wliole world 
of life. O I’.itriarch of^our race. Morality, Profit ami I^Ieasure 
arc dependent oti Ijiagly duties. It is aUo clear that the prac- 
tices that lead to sal\';tt»on arc equally dependent on them. 

% If one becomes stupefied in respect of the duties, obsera ed by 
the royal sages, disorder would set on earth and every thing 
will be confuscil on earth. Therefore, O sire, do thou for 
my sake, discourse on the kingly duties in the first instance. 
You arc conversant with the science of all duties. .Ml ol us 
CTpecl the highest knowledge from thee.” 

Bhisnia •replied : — “ Bowing unto Dharma who is 
supreme, bowing unto Krishna who is Brahma Himself and 
bowing unto the Brahmans and Rishis, 1 shall discourse on 
the F.tfrnal Duties of men. Hear from me with concen- 
trated attention the whole range of kingly duties described 
in detail 'and also the other duties that thou mayest desire 
to know." 

Bhisma then slowly began to deliver his wonderful and 
Incomparable teachings— teachings on Religion, Statesman- 
ship, Domestic Life, on the Four Modes of life, on the Pour 
Orders of men, on Dharma, (Duty) ArJhn (wealth or profit) 
A'nr/«<7, (Desire) and d/o/j/jo (?ahalion and on e\er>'tiung 
else that man ought to know. 

He talked on till his breaths tailed, and the auspicious 
northern solstice appeared. Then placing liis soul on God, 
he breathed his last, the greatest man of the world passed 
away. 

We shall begin Ins great Teachings in the next Part. 
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BHISMA 

HIS LIFE * TEACHINGS. 

Part III. 

Kini'Iy Duties 



INTRODUCTORY. 

In beglnninij to place before our readers tlie ^rreat Tencli- 
inqs of Bhismn, we must sny n few wonk It is said that the 
whole of the Teaching that the Saitfi Parvam of the 
Mahabharata contains are thn^^; of the great Kiiru Patriarch. 
TIjose that base taken care to read tins largest Parvam 
of the JIahabbarata will admit tlut it is full ot repetitions, 
c-saggerations and contradictions. Out it contains many 
gems whicli it is not easy to pick np from this great mass of 
literature that covers over thousand pages. 

Therefore all of the Teachings that Santi Paia’am contains 
cannot hy any means be ilie teachings that were really deli- 
vered by the old Kuru chief. This Parvam might be called a 
great store-house of teachings put into it by every sort of 
religious teachers who made the celcbratetl Mahabharata the 
medium to publish their opinions. » 

Unless we throwaway much of the rubbish, we cannot get 
to tlic gems. IVc liave tried Innnbly to do this. We iiave 
carefully avoided repetition*?, c\.iggcratlons and contradic- 
tions ;--we have sorted the te.ichines and placed them under 
different heads, and we ha\e humbly tried to place tlicm 
before our readers in as hicid and simple language as possible. 

Wc have arranged the«c grand teachings into the follow- 
ing eleven heads. 

1 . Tlie general Kingly Duties. 

2. The particular Kmgly Duties. 

3. The four orders of men, and their respective Duties. 

The four modes of life and their respective Duties. 

5. Virtue and Vice. 

6. General Ethics. 

7. Domestic Morality. 



CHAPTER I. 


Tin; I'lRST Day's Tr.ACHiNT.s, 

OC.VERAl. YI.V/ILV OUrfES 

Phisma tlms l)egan — 

“I shall tell you, O beloved Kinp, about Kingly 
Duties." 

"In the first place the King should form desire of pleasing 
his subjects, — wait with humility upon the Gods and the Brah- 
mans,— always bearing himself agreeably to the Ordinance. 
By worshipping the Deities and the Brahmans, the King pays 
ofi'liis debt to Duly aiiif Xforahtv, ami receives the respect of 
In's siilijects. O son, you should alw.iys evert with prompti- 
tude, for without proinptiiude of lixertion, mere Destiny never 
nt;coni£lUhes the objects cherWied by Kings. These tw.o, 
rveirn^Ttion and De.<tiny are equal in their opemt/on. Of 
them, I regard Exertion to be supenor, for Destiny is ascer- 
tained from the results of what is begun with Evertion. Do 
not indulge in grief, if what is commenced ends disastrously, 
for you should then evert yourself in the same act with 
redoubled attention. This is the high duly of Kings. 

There is nothing svhicb contributes so much to the 
success of Kings as Truth. The King, wlio Is devoted to 
Truth, finds happiness both here and hereafter. Similarly, as i 
regards Kings, there is nothing that so much inspires con- 
fidence in them as Truth. The King, who is possessed of 
ever)' accomplishments and good behaviour, who is self-res- | 
trained, humble, and righteous, who has his possessions under 1 
control, who is of handsome features and not too enquiring, 
never loses prosperity. By administering justice, by attend- 
ing to these three, vk., concealment of his own weaknesses, 
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they laugh, nor are thej* *gladdenecl if favours he bestowed^ 
upon them, though they may express joy for other reasons. 
They disclose the secret counsels of their master and bnut 
his oil acts. Without the least anxietv, they set at naught 
the King's commands. If the King’s jewels, or food, or thw 
nectaries of his bath, or unguents, be not forthcoming, the 
servants, in his vcij’ presence, do not show the least anxiet). 
They do not take what rightfully belongs to the king. They 
wish to sport with the king as with a bird tied in a string, 
and alwaj’s give the people to understand that tlie king 
very intimate with them and loves them dearly. If the tang 
becomes mild and disposed to jest, these and many other 
enls spring from it. 
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THE SAME CONTINUED. 

Bhislinia said,— Tlic Kinj;, O Yudhlshllnra, should always 
be ready for action. That KinR is not worthy of praise who, 
like a woman, is destitute of exertion. In this connection, 
the holy Usaras has sunj; a Sloka. Listen to it with 
attention, O King, as I recite it to thee ! “Like a snake 
swallowing upi* mice, the Karlli swallows up those two, viz, 
the King that is averse to battle and the Brahman that is 
exceedingly attached to wives and children.” You should 
bear this always in your heart 1 

Make peace with those foes with whom according to 
the Ordinance peace should be made, and wage war with 
them with whom war should be waged. Be he your 
preceptor or be he your friend, he that acts inimically 
towards your kingdom, consisting of seven limbs, should 
be slain. There is an ancient Sloka sung by King Maruth.^, 
agreeably to Vrihaspatl's opinion, about the duty of King. 
“According to the internal provision, there is punishment 
for even the preceptor, if he becomes haughty and dis* 
regardful of what should be done and what should not, 
and if he transgresses all reslrauits." Vahu’s son. King 
Sagara, of great intelligence, from desire ol doing good to the 
citizens, exiled his own eldest son Asamanjas. Asamanjas, 
O King, used to drown the children of the citizens in the 
Sarayu. His sire, therefore, rebuked him and sent him to exile. 
The Rishi Uddalaka cast off his favourite son Swetaketu, 
afterwards of rigid penances, because the latter used to m^te 
Brahmans with deceptive promises of entertainment. The 
happiness of their subjects, observance of truth, and sin- 
cerity of behaviour are the eternal duties of Kings. 

20 
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The KinR should ndt^ covel the wealth of others. He 
shouU m l/mc gi\x* what should lifi given. If Ihe 
becomes possessed of prowess, truH\ful in speech, an 
forgiving in temper, he would never fall away f’’®’” 
prosperity. With soul clcansetl of vices, the King shouV 
be able to govent his wrath, and all his conclujions 
should be conformable to the Scriptures. He should also 
always pursue Morality and Profit and Pleasure an 
Salvation judiciously. The King should alwa^'s concea 
; his counsels in respect of these three, vi/., Morality, Profit 
and Pleasure. greater c\il can befall the 'King than the 


disclosure of his counsels. 

Kings should protect the four Orders in the dischaigc 
of their duties. It is the eternal duty of King® 
prevent a confusion of duties in respect of the different 
Orders. The King should not repose confidence on others 
than his own servants, nor should he repose full confidence 
on even his own sen'anls. He sliould, by bis o'vn 
intelligence, looh after the merits and defects of the sis 
I essential requisites of sovereignty. The King who is observant 
^ of the laches of his'foes, and judicious in the pursuit of Mora- 
lity, Profit and Pleasure, who sets clever spies for ascertairi- 
ing secrets and seeks to wean away the officers of hi' 


enemies bj’ present of wealth, deserves praise. 

The King should administer justice like Yama and ama?^ 
wealth like Kuvera. He should also be observant of the 
merits and defects of his own acquisitions and losses anti 
of his own dominions. He should feed those that have not 
been fed, and enquire after those that have been fed. 
Possessed of sweet speech, he should speak with a smil- 
ing, — and not with a sour, countenance. He should 
always ^vait upon those that are old in years, and repre^^ 
procrastination. He should never co\et what belongs 
to others. He should firmly follow the behaWour of 



the righteous and, therefore, observ-e that behaviour 
carefully. He should Ijever take wealth from those* that 
are righteous. Takfug the 'wealth of those that are not 
rigliteous, he should give it unto them that are righteous. 

The King should himself be skilful in smiting. He should 
practise liberality. He should have his soul under control. 
He should dress himself with splendour. He should make 
gifts in season and be regular in his meals. He should 
also be of good behaviour. The King, desirous of obtaining 
prosperity, slKjuld always bind to his service men that are 
brave, devoted, incapable of being deceived by foes, well- 
born, healthy, well-behaved and connected with families 
that are well-behaved, respectable, never mclincd to insult 
others, conversant with all the sciences, possessing a know- 
ledge of the world and its affairs, never unmindful of 
the future state of e.vistence, alwa)*s observant of their duties, 
honest, and steadfast like mountains. There should he 
no difference between him and them as regards objects of 
enjoyment. The only distinction should consist in h/s 
umbrella and his power of passing orders His conduct 
towards them, before or behind, should be the same. Tlie 
King who behaves in this way never comes to grief. 

That crooked and covetous King, who suspects every body 
and who taxes his subjects heavilv, i** soon deprived of life bv 
his own sersants and relatives. That King, however, wiio 
is of 'righteous behaviour and who is ever engaged in 
attracting the hearts of his people, never sinks when 
attacked b)’ the foes. If overcome, he soon regains his 
position. If the King is not wrathful, if he is not addicted 
to evil practices and not severe in his punishments, if he 
succeeds in keeping his passions under control, he then 
becomes an object of confidence. He is the best of kings wlio 
has wisdom, who is possessed of U'lerahty,' who U ready 
to take advantage of the laches of toes, who has agreeable ; 
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features, who is conversant with what is good and what is 
had ibr each of tlie four Orders o*f, his subjects, who is 
prompt in action, who has his \vrath under control, who is 
not vindictive, who is high-minded, who is not wrathful 
by disposition, who is engaged in Sacrifices and other 
religious acts, who 13 not given to boasting and who 
vigourously prosecutes to completion all works commenced by 
him. 

He is the best of kings in whose dominions men 
live fearlessly like sons in the house of their.father. He is 
the best of kings whose s'ibjects have not to hide their 
wealth and are conversant with what is good and what is 
bad for them. He, indeed, is a King whose subjects are 
engaged in their respective duties and do not fear to cast 
off their bodies when duty calls for it, whose people, pro- 
tected duly, are all of peaceful behaviour, obedient, docile, 
tractable, unwilling to engage in disputes, and inclined to 
liberality. 

* That King earns eternal merit in whose dominions 
there is no viickedness and dissimulation and deception 
and envy. That King truly deserves to rule whose 
spies, and counsels and acts, accomplished and imacconi- 
plished, remain unknown to his enemies. The following 
verse was sung in d.i3-s of old by Usanas of Bhrigus 
race in the narrative called Ramacharita, on the subject 
of kingly duties. "One should first select a house- 
Then should he select a wife, and then earn wealth. 

If there be no king, what would become of his wife and 
acquisitions ? Regarding those that are desirous of king- 
dom, there is no other eternal duty more obligatory tlian 
the protection of subjects. Tlie protection the Kin.C 
grants to his subjects upholds the world.” Manu, the son 
of Prachetas, snng these two vers^ respecting the dulie 5 
of kings. Listen to them with attention. "These sw 
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persons should be avoided like a leaky boat on the sea, 
viz., a preceptor that ^does not speak, a priest that has not 
studied the ScripturesJ a kin? that does not grant protection, 
a wife that utters what is disagreeable, a cow-herd that 
likes to rove within the village, and a barber that is desirous 
of going to the woods.*’ 

Protection of the subject, O Yudhisthira, is the verj*' 
cheese of kingly duties. The divine Vnliaspati does not 
applaud any other duty so much as this one. The divine 
Kavi Usanas qf austere penances, the thousand e3’ed Indra, 
and Mami, the son of Prachetas, the divine Bharadwaja, 
and the sage Gaurasivas, all devoted to Brahmanand, 
have composed Treatises on the duties of kings. All of 
them praise the duty of protection in respect of kings. 
Idsten to the means by which protection may be 
secured 1 Those 'means consist of the employment 
of spies and servants, giving them their just dues without 
haughtiness, realisation of taves with considerateness, 
ne\er taking anything from the subjects capnciousl}* an^d 
without cause, tlie selection of honest men for the discharge 
of administrative functions, heroism, skill, and cleverness 
in the transaction of business, truth, seeking the good 
of the people, producing discord and disunion among the 
enemy by fair or unfair means ; the repair of buildings 
that are old or on the point of falling down, the infliction 
of corporal punishments and fines, regulated by observance 
of the occasion, never abandoning the honest granting 
of employment and protection to persons of respectable ^ 
birth, the storing of what should be stored, companion- 
ship witli persons of intelligence, alwaj-s gratifying the 
soldierj’, supervision over the subjects, sieaHiness in 
the transaction of business, filling the treasury, absence of 
blind confidence on the guards of the city, producing 
disloj-alty among the citizens of a hostile town, carefully 
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looking after the friends ami allies, living in the midst of 
the e'nemy's country, strictly watching the ser^•ants and 
officers of the state, personal .obseVvation of the city, 
distrust of servants, comforting the enemy with assurances, 
steadily obse^^•i^g the dictates of policj*, readiness for 
action, never disregarding an enemy, and casting off those 
that are wicked. 

A readiness for evertlon in kings is the root of king!}* 
duties. This has been said by I'rihaspali. Listen to 
the verses sung by him. —“By exertion t!ie A/nn'la was 
obtaine<l and sovereignty in lieaven~and on Earth. The 
heroes of speech gratify and worship the lieroes of exertion. 
The King that is destitute of exertion, even, if possessed 
of intelligence, is always overcome by foes like a snake 
that is bereft of poison. The King, even if possessed of 
strength, should not disregard a foe however weak. A 
spark of fire can produce a conflagration and a particle 
of poison can kill. He should act righteously for keeping 
his people under subjection. Persons of crooked minds 
cannot bear the biifden of extensive empire. A King wJjo 
IS mild c.annot obtain superior rank, the acquisition cf 
which depends upon labour. A kingdom, coveted 
by all, can never be protected by simplicity. A King, 

O Yudhisthira, should, therefore, always conduct himself 
1 with both candour and crookedness. If in protecting 
his subjects a King falls into danger, he earns great merit.” 
Even such should be the conduct of kings. 1 have now 
told you a portion only of the duties of kings. Tell me, 

O best of the Kurus, wliat more you wish to know. 



.CHAPTER HI. 

THt Second D.w’s Te.\ching5. 
WHAT IS A KINO ? 


Rising from Itidr beds the ne.Ttda5-, and performing the 

morning rites laid down in the Scriptures, the Pandavas 
on their cars proceeded to the field of Kurukshetra, .and at 
approacliing tl.c sinless Bhisma, they enquired of that 
foremost of car-warriois, if he liad passed the night 
happilv. Saluting all the Rishis, and blessed by them m 
return; the princes took their seats around Bhisma. 
Then King Yudliisthira the just, having worshipped Bhisma 
duly, said tliese words with folded hands. 

Yudliisthira said, '‘Whence arose the word Rajan, O Site. 
Possessed of hands and arms and neck like others, haiong 
iindeistandiiig and senses like those of others, subject like 
others to the same kinds of joy and grief, posses^ng with 
back, mouth, and stomach similar to Jhose of the rest of 
the world, having vital fluids and bones and m.ailoiv 
and flesh and blood similar to those of the rest of the 
world. Inhaling and exhaling breaths like others possesse 
of life-breaths and bodies like other ineo, reseiiibimg others 

birth and death, in fact, similar to othem ni respect of all 
the attributes of humanity, for what reason then 
man, vis., the king, governs the rest of the world, numbering 
mauv men possessed of great intelligence and bmverj . 

Bhisma said,-‘'With concentrated attention, O son, 
listen to it in detail as to how in the Krita age Sovermgnly 

fust began. At first there was no sovereignty no king, no 

chastisement, and no chastiser. All men used to Protect one 
another riihteoiisly. As tliey thushved righteously, protecting 
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one another, they fount! the task after son^time to be pain- 
ful. . Error then began to assail their hearts. Having become 
subject to error, the perceptions of man came to be clouded, 
and thenee their virtue began to decline. When their percep- 
tions were dimmed and when men became subject of err^r, 
all of them became covetous. And because men sought to 
obtain objects which they did not possess, another passion 
called lust of acquisition got hold of them. When they 
became subject to lust, another passion named wrath soon 
soiled them. Once subject to wrath, they lost all considera- 
tion of what should be done and what should* not be done. 
Unrestrained sexual indulgence set in. Men began to 
utter what they choose. All distinctions between food that 
fs clean and unclean -and between virtue and vice 
disappeared. When these confusions set in amongst men, 
the Vedas disappeared. Upon the disappearance of the 
Vedas, righteousness ;vas lost. 

When both the Vedas and Righteousness were lost, the 
Gods were possessed by fear. Overcome with fear, O tiger 
among men, they sought the protection of Brahma. Having 
gratified the Divine Grandsire of the Universe, the Gods, 
afflicted wth grief, said unto him, with joined hands, — *0 God 
eternal, the Vedas have been afflicted in the world of men b^' 
co\’etousness and error. Through loss of the Vedas, O 
Supreme Lord, Righteousness also has been lost ? Do tliou 
then, O Grandsire, think of that which would benefit us, 
that the universe, created by thy power, may not meet 
with destruction.’ Thus addresed, the Self-bom and DMne 
Lord said unto them, 'I shall think of what will do good to 
all. Ye foremost of Gods, let your fear be dispelled !' The 
Grandsire then composed by his own intelligence a 
Treatise consisting of a hundred thousand lessons. In it 
were .treated the subjects of Virtue, Profit and Pleasure. 
The Self-bom designated them as the Triple Aggregate. He 
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treated a fourth subject called * Kmanapatiou J whose 
meaning and attributes are different. 

1 he Triple Aggrejateiin respect of Ematicipaliun also are 
according to the attributes of Gooiliiess, Passion, and 
DArkness, and another, a fourth, viz., tlie practice of duty 
without hope of bliss or reward in tins or the other world. 
These were treated in it. 

Another Triple Aggregate connected wfili Chastisement 
yrc., Conversation, Growth, and Distinction, wa& also treated 
in it. 

Another .Aggregate of Six, consisting of the hearts of 
men, place, time, means, overtacts, ^and alliances, and 
cause, were treated ‘in It. The'»religlous rites laid down 
in the.threeJVedas, knowledge, and the acts necessarj* for 
the support of life, (vtz., agriculture, trade, ’ &c.) and 
the very extensive branch of learning railed Punitive 
Legislation, were laid down in it. 

The subjects also, viz., the behaviour towards counsellors, 
uf spies, thejindications of princes, of secret agents possessed 
of diverse means, of envoys and agents ol other kind, 
conciliation, fomenting"discord, gifts, and chastisement, O 
King, \nth toleration as the fifth, were full}’ treated in it. 

Deliberation of all kinds, counsels for producing disunion, 
the errors of deliberation, the results ol the success or failure 
of counsels, treaties of three kinds, viz., bad, middling, aiitl goo<), 
made through fear, goot! oirices, and gills ol wealth, weit, 
described in detail. 

The four kinds of time for making journeys, llie details ol 
the Aggregate of Three, the three kinds of victory, vi/., that 
secured righteously, won by wealth, and that obtained by 
deceitful ways, were described in it. 

The three kinds of attnbutes, viz., bad, middling, and 
good of. the aggregate of Five (viz., counsellors, kingdom, 
fort, '.army, and treasur}’,) were also treated in it. 

21 
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Cluibtibeineiil of iwo* kin<k>, viz., open and sucrcl, were 
indicated. , 

Tile eight kinds of open cliastiseiiifiats as also tlie eight 
kinds of secret chastisements were'dealt with in detail. 

Cars, elephants, horses and foot-soldiers, impressed 
labourers, crew, and paid attendants of armies, and guides, 
taken from the country which is the seat of war, these are 
the eight instruments of open chastisement or forces acting 
openly. The- use and administration of moveable and 
immoveable poison were also mentioned in respect of the 
three Kinds of things, viz., wearing appa'rel, food, and 
incantations. Enemies, allies and ministerials, — these also 
were described. 

The diverse characteristics of loads i.to he taken, as 
dependent oa stars and planets &c.), the attributes of the 
soil (on which to encamp), protection of self, superinten- 
dence of the construction of cars and other utensils of war 
and their use, the diverse means for protecting and improv- 
ing men, elephants, cars, and steeds, the dfi-erse kinds 
of battle arrays, strategies, and manavres in war, planetar}' 
conjunctions foreb°odmg evil, calamitous visitations (such 
as earthquakes^, skilful methods of warfare and retreat, 
knowledge of weapons, and liow to prevent disorders ol 
troops and liow to get rid of them, the means of inspiring 
the army with joy and confidence, diseases, times ol 
distress and danger, knowledge of guiding foot soldiers in 
Uittle, tlie methods of sounding alarms and notifying 
orders, inspiring the enemy with fear by display of standards, 
tlie diverse methods of alllicting the enemy's kingdom 
by means of robbers and fence wild tribes and fire-raisers 
and poisoners and forgers, by producing disunion among 
the chief officers of hostile armies, by cutting down crops 
.uul plants, by destroying tlie efficiency of the enemy’s 
elephants by producing alarms, by honouring those among 
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file enemy’s subjects that are well disposed towards the 
invader, and by Insplrir!" the enemy with confidence; the 
means of winninfj over persons residing In the enemy’s 
territory, the chastisement and destruction of those that 
ari strong, the evact administration of justice, the extermina- 
tion of the wicked, wrestling, sorting and throwing and 
hurling of weapons, the methods of making presents 
and of storing requisite things, feeding the unfed ami 
supervision over those that have been fed, gifts of wealth 
in season, freedom from* the vices called jyasfirias, the 
attributes of kings, the qualification of military ofiicers, 
the sources of the aggregate of three and its merits and 
faults, the diverse kinds of evil intents, the behaviour of 
dependants, suspicion against every one, the a\oidance of 
heedlessness, the acquisition of subjects unattained, the 
improving of objects already acquired, gifts to deserving 
persons, e.\penditure of wealth for pious purposes, acquir- 
ing objects of desire, and dispelling danger and distress, 
were all treated in that work. , 

The fierce vices born of wrath, and those born of 
lust, in all of ten kinds, were mentioned in that Treatise. 
The four kinds of vices which the learned sav are born ol 
lust, vh., hating, gambling, drinking, and se.xual indulgence 
were mentioned in that work. Rudeness of speech, fierce- 
ness, severity of chastisement, iiilliction of pain on tlie bod}’, 
suicide, and frustrating ones own objects, these are the 
six kinds of faults bom of wrath, that have also been 
mentioned. 

Diverse kinds of manliness anj their actions liave been 
described there. Devastation of the enemy’s territories, 
attacks upon foes, the destruction and removal of land- 
marks and other indications, the cutting down of large 
trees, siege of forts, sunenision of agriculture and 
other useful operations, the storage of necessaries, robes 
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and attire and the best means of manufacturing them, were 
all described. • 

The characteristics and uses of Ganaf-as, Anakas, Conchs, 
and Drums. 0 Yudhistliira, the. six kinds of articles, ns., 
gems, animals, lands, robes, female slaves, and gold afid 
the means of acquiring them and of destroying them for 
injuring the foe, pacification of newly acquired territories, 
honouring the good, culivating friendship with the learned, 
knowledge of the rules in respect of gifts and religious 
rites such as Honia, the touch of auspicious articles, 
attention to and adornment of the bod)-, the manner of 
preparing and using food, piety of behaviour, the attain- 
ment of prosperity by following in one path, truthfulness 
of speech, sweetness of speech, observance of acts done 
on occasions of festivity and social gatherings and those 
done within the householtl, the open and secret acts of 
persons in all places of nieeling, the constant supervision 
of the behaviour of men, the reasonable infliction of 
punishment, honours paid to dependants in considera- 
tion of kinship and merit, the protection of subjects and 
the means of extending the kingdom, the counsels that 
a King, who lives in the midst of a doren kings, should 
pursue in respect of the four kinds of neutrals, the two 
and seventy acts laid down in medical works about the 
protection, exercise and improvement of the body and 
the practices of particular countries, tribes, and families, 
were all duly treated in that work. 

Virtue, Profit, and Pleasure and Emancipation were 
also described in it. The diverse means of acquisition, 
the desire for all kinds of wealth, the methods of 
agriculture and other operations that form the chief sources 
of revenue, and the various means for producing and 
applying illusions, the methods by which stagnant water 
is rendered foul, were all laid down in it. 
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All those means by which men might be prevented 
from deviating from riie path of righteousness and honesty 
were all described in*it. And because men are led to the 
acquisition of the objects of their existence by chastise- 
ment, or in other words, chastisement leads or governs 
every thing, therefore this Science is known in the 
three worlds as Danda XiU the Science of Chastise- 
ment). 

A persfjti, upon the evhnustinn of his merit, comes 
down from He.iven to Jvanh, and takes birth as a king 
conversant with this Science of Chastisement. Such a 
person becomes endued with gre-ilncss and is really a 
portion of Vishnu on Kartb. He becomes possessed of 
great intelligence and obtains superiority over others. 
Ivstablished by the Gods, no one transcends him. 
It is for this reason that every body acts in obe- 
dience to him and It is for tins tliat the world cannot 
fommand him. It is for ibis that the mnltltude obey his 
words of command, though he heJongs to (he same world an(l 
is posses-ed of similar limbs. 

U has been beanl by us that men, in days of old, in con- 
sequence of anarchy, met with destruction, devouring one 
another like stronger ftslies devouring the weaker ones in the 
"'ater. It has been heard by us that a few amongst them, 
then assembling to-getlier, made certain compacts, saying,— 
‘He who becomes harsh in speech or violent m temper, he 
who seduces or abducts other people's wives, or robs the 
wealth of others, should be c.ist off by irs ’. — For inspiring 
conlidence among all classes of the people, they made 
such a compact and lived for some time. Assembling 
after some time, they proceeded in aflliction to the Grandsire 
saying,— ‘Without a king, O Dinne Lord, we are going to des- 
truction, appoint some one as our king. All of us shall 
worship him and he shall protect us J' — Thus solicited the 
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Graiithirr a«ko<i Manu. Mnnii, liowrvrr, <li(t nni avf*nt to 
ilie prniKKal. • 

Mnnu fald, — ] fctr nil sinful nets. Vn covitii n kin^'dom 
is csccftUnRly :Uflir«lt, cs|>cc5aUy atnoni.' men who me nlwns's 
false and deceitful in Ihcir behaviour. ‘ 

niiisma continued,— The inhabitants of tlie ICartli then 
5ai<l untn him, -Do not fear. The sins that men commit 
will touch those only that commit them. For the increase of 
thy treasury, \vc will ijive thee fifth part of out animals 
and precious metals and a tenth part of our prain. When 
our maidens also will Irecome desirt)ti< n{ werldinp. 
we shall pix'e thee the most beautiful ones amonp them. 
Those amonp men who will become the foremost of 
alHn the use of weapons and in ridini* animals and other 
%‘ehicles shall proceed behind thee like the deities behind 
Indral With thy sircnpih enhanced in tins way, and he 
cominp invincible and possessed of preat prowess, ihou will 
be our kinp and protect us bappilv tike Kuvera protecthip 
tl^e Yakslias and the Raksbasas. fourth part of the 
merit which men will earn under thy protection will be 
thine. Slrenpthcnecl by that merit so easily obtained bv 
thee, do thou protect us, O kinp. like Him of a huiulreci 
Sacrifices protecting the Deities. Like the sun, scorching 
cverj'lhinp with liis rays, go out for winning victories ; 
crush the pride of foes. — ^Tbus addressed by those iniiabiiants 
of the ICarth, Mnnu, possessed of great energy, proceeded, 
accompained by a large force. Of high descent, he seemed 
then to blaze with prowess. Beholding the might of Mann, 
the inhabitants of the earth became inspired with fear 
and set their hearts upon th«r respective duties. iManii 
then made his roiiiul through the world, checking everj* 
where all acts of wickedness and setting all men to their 
yespective duties. 

ThuS; O Yiidhisthira, the histories of all past events, the 
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origin ()| iho yrcal Rislui., the holy u^alers, Uic planoli and 
^lar^ and the duties in .respect of the lour modes of life, 
the four kinds of Ifoma, the characteristics of tlie four 
Orders of nieiij and tlie* four branches of learning, were 
al* treated of in that work. 

Whatever objects or things are on earth, wen; all includ- 
ed in that Treatise of the Gnindsire. Histories and the Vedas 
and the Sience of X}*aya were all treatetl m it, us also 
penances, knowledge, abaicniiou Iroiii injury in respect of all 
creatures, truth, falsehooil, and high morality. Worship of 
persons old in years, gills, purity ol behaviour, re.idines& for 
e\erlion, and coinp.Lssion towards all creatures, were very 
Itilly dc^rihed in it. fherc is no doubt in this ; since that 
lime, 0 Monarch, the Icirnal luwe begun to say that there is 
no difference between a (>od and a King. I hn> e now told you 
e\ery thing about the grcitiiess of kings. What other 
subjects are there, upon which I shall next have to discourse f 



CHAPTER \y. 

Thk Third Day's Teaciiinds. 

THE DUTIES OF A YI.NODOM 

Yudhiblilhira said, — Tell me now, O Graiidsire, what are 
the principal duties of a kingdom. 

Bhisma said,— The election and coronation of a king 
is the first duty of a kingdom. A kingdom in which anarchy 
prevails becomes weak and is soon afflicaled by robbers. In 
kingdoms tom by anarchy, righteousness cannot dwell. The 
inhabitants devour one another. The Snt/ts declare that in 
cronming a king, it is Indra that is crowned in tbe person of 
the king. A person who is desirous of prosperity should wor- 
ship the King as he should worship indra himself. Xo one 
should dwell in kingdoms torn by amarchy. Agni does not 
convet' to the Gods the libations that are poured upon him 
in kingdoms where 'anarchy prevails. If a powerful king 
approaches a kingdom wTecked by anarchy, the people should 
go forward and receive the invader with respect. Noe\ll 
is there greater than anarchy. Guided by these instances, O 
hero, men should bend before those that are powerful. The 
roan that bends his head to a powerful person really bends, 
his head to Indra. 

For these reasons, |?eople desirous ol prosperit}*, should 
elect and crowTi some person as their king. They, in whose 
countries anarchy prevails, cannot enjoy tlieir wealth 
and wives. During times of anarchy, the sinful man denves 
great pleasure by robbing the wealth of other people. When, 
however, his ill-gotten wealth is snatched by others, he wishes 
for a kign. 
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U is evident, tlicrefore, that in times ofanarcliy, tlie verj’ 
wicked men even cannot be happy. The wealth of one is 
snatched away by twd. Thjt of those two is snatched away by 
many aclinc; toselhcr. He who is not a slave is made a slave ; 
women, a^ain, arc forcibly abditci'*ti. For these reasons the 
Gods created Kinijs for protecting the people. If there were 
no Kini;-5 on earth for weildinjj the rod of chastisement, the 
i'lron!:; wonld then have proved o 1 the weak after the 
manner of fishes in the water. 

Tlub, O Yi'ilhisthira, those men on cartli who desire 
prosperity shonhl first elect and crown .a kin? for the 
protection of all. Like dhcipleshunblin? tlicmselvcs in the 
pre^ence of preceptors, or the God» in the presence of Indra, 
all men should humble themselves before the lung. One 
that is honoured by his own people becomes an object of 
regard with Ins foes also, wh.lc one that is disiegarcled by 
his own is ovcr*ridden by foes. If the Km? be over-ridden 
by liis foes, all hi> subjects liecome unhappy. Therefore, 
innhrellas .and vehicles and outw.ard orn.anients, and riands/ 
and drinks, and mansions, and seats, (jind beds, and all 
utensils for use and show, should b; assigned to the King. 

By such means the King wdl succeed in discliargtng 
his duties of protection and become irresistible. He 
should speak with smiles, .\tldressed sweetly bv others, 
he should address others swcetlv Grateful to those that 
serve him firmly, devoted to those that dtser\ e lus respect 
and with passions under control, he should gi\e unto others, 
their due. Looked mildly bv others, he should look at 
them mildly, sweetlv, and handsomelv 



CHAPTER 'IV. 

Thk Third Day's Teacwikgs. 

THE DUTIES OP A KINODOH 

Yudhisblhira said, — ^Tell me now, O Grandsire, what are 
the principal duties of a kingdom. 

Bhisma said,— The election and coronat'ion of a king 
is the first duty of a kingdom. A kingdom in which anarchy 
prevails becomes weak and is soon afflicated by robbers. In 
kingdoms tom by anarchy, righteousness cannot dwell. Tlie 
inhabitants devour one another. The Sn4tis declare that in 
crovsniing a king, it is Indm that is crowned in the person of 
the king. A person who is desirous of prosperity should wor- 
ship the King as he should worship Indra himself. No one 
should dwell in kingdoms torn by anarchy, .^gni does not 
convey to the Gods the libations that are poured upon him 
in kingdoms where ‘ anarchy prevails. If a powerful king 
approaches a kingdom wTCcked by anarchy, the people should 
go forward and receive the invader with respect. No evil 
is there greater than anarchy. Guided b\' these instances, 0 
hero, men should bend before those that are powerful. The 
man that bends his head to a jMJwerful person really bends 
his head to Indra. 

For these reasons, people desirous of prosperity, slioukl 
elect and crown some person as their king. They, in whose 
countries anarchy prevails, cannot enjoy their wealth 
and vvives. During times of anarchy, the siijful man deri%’-es 
great pleasure by robbing the wealth of other people. When, 
however, his ill-gotten wealth is siiatclied by 4)thers, he wislies 
. for a kign. 

V. 
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It is evident, therefore, that m times of anarchy, the very 
wicked men even cannot be happy. The wealth of one is 
snatched away by twd. Thjt of those two is snatched away by 
many acting together. He who is not a slave is made a slave; 
women, again, are forcibly abducted. For these reasons the 
Gods created Kings for protecting the people. If there were 
no Kings on earth for weilding the rod of chastisement, the 
strong would then have preyed on the weak after the 
manner of fishes in the water. 

Thus, O Yivlhistbirn, those men on earth who desire 
prosperity should first elect and crown .a king for the 
protection of all. Like disciples humbling themselves in the 
presence of preceptors, or the Gods ni the presence of Indra, 
all men should humble themselves before the King. One 
that is honoured by his own people becomes an object of 
regard with his foes also, wh.le one that is disiegarded by 
his own is over-ridden by foes. If the King be over-ndden 
by his foes, all his subjects become unhappy. Therefore, 
umbrellas and vehicles and outward ornaments, and viands^ 
and drinks, and mansions, and seats, jnd beds, and all 
utensils for use and show, should bs assigned to the King. 

By such means the King will succeed in discharging 
his duties of protection and become irresistible. He 
should speak with smiles. .Addressed sweetly bv others, 
he should address others sweetly. Grateful to those that 
ser\e him firmly, devoted to those that dtser% e liis respect 
and with passions under control, he should give unto others, 
their due. Looked mildly by others, he should look at 
them mildly, sweetly, and handsomelv 
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TttC SPECUt DUTIES OF kINQS. 

yjidhiihthira safd, — What other special duties remain 
for the Kinp to discharge f How should he defeat his foes r 
How should he employ his spies t How should he inspire 
confidence in the four Orders of Ins subjects, his own servants, 
wives, and sons, () Bharata f 

Bhisma said, — Listen, O Monarch, with attention 
to the various duties of Kings to those acts which the 
King or one that is in the position of a King, should first per- 
form. The King should first subdue hiimelf, and then seek to 
subdue his foes. How should a King, who has not been 
able to conquer himself, should conquer his foes ? The con- 
quest of these, t rc., the aggregate of five, is regarded as the 
conquest of self. The King that has succeeded in subduing 
his senses is competent to resist Ins foes. He sliould place 
bodies of foot-soldiers in his first frontier towns, parks, 
and pleasure gardens, as also in all palaces where he himself 
goes, and mthin his own palace. 

He should emplo)* as spies men looking like idiots or 
like those th.at are blind and deaf. These should all be 
persons who have been thoroughly examined in respect of 
their ability, who are possessed of wisdom, and who are able 
to endure hunger and thirst. With proper attention, the 
King should set his spies upon all his counsellors and friends 
and sons, in his city and the pro^nnees, and in the domi- 
nions of the chiefs under him. His spies should be so em- 
ployed that they may not know one another. He should 
.alsn-knosvAhfij^niesijf bis foes .Uiniself settiijp _p>ies.jn 
shops and places of amusement, amid concourses of people. 
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anumfi bf^gars, in his pleasure gardcfls and parks, in meetings 
and conclaves, on thg learned in the country, in public 
places, in places whfjre he hold*? his own court, and in the 
houses of the cili7cns. * 

• The King possessed of intelligence may thus ascertain 
the xpics despatched by his foes. If these be known, the 
King may derive much bcnclit. 

When tlic King, by a survey oC his ownself, finds himself 
weak, he should then, consulting with his counsellors, make 
peace with a foe that is stronger. The King that is wise 
should speedll/ make peace with a foe, even when he knows 
that he is not weak, if any advantage is to be derived from 
it. Kngaged in protecting his kingdom with righteous- 
ness, the King should make peace with those that are 
possessed of every accomplishment, capable of great exertion, 
airtuous and honest. 

When the King finds himsell threatened with dangers 
about to be o\crtakcn by ruin, he should slay all offenders 
"horn he had overlooked before, and all such persons as are 
pointed at by the people. A King should have nothing to 
do with that person who can neither benefit nor injure him, 
or with one who cannot rescue him from distress. 

.^s regards military operations, a King who is confident 
of his own strength, should at the lie,ul of a large force, 
cliecrfully and with courage give the order to march without 
proclaiming his destination, against one destitute of allies 
and friends, or already at war with another, and therefore 
heedless of danger from other quarters, or one weaker than 
himself, having first made arrangements for the protection of 
his own capital. 

A King should not for ever live in subjection to another 
possessed of greater prowess. Though weak, he should seek 
to aflUct the stronger, and resolved upon this, continue to 
rule his own. He should afflict the kingdom of the stronger 
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one iiv nieatih of weapon?, Hrc, and application of poison. 
He should also cause discusdons amoinjat Ids counsellors and 
servants. Vrihaspali lias s.aid that »a Ivinj: possessed of 
intellijjeiice should aKvaysavoid ^var for the acquisition ot 
territory. The acquisition of dominion should be made J)}* 
the lluee well known means of conciliation, gift, and dis- 
i union. The King that is possessed of wis<loni should be 
' gralitied with those acquisitions that are made by means of 
conciliation, gilt, and disunion. 

' The King bliould take a sivtli of ilie incomes of his 
•^subjects as tribute for meeting tlie expenses of ])rotecling 
them. He should also lorcibly take away wealth much or 
little as case may require, from the ten kinds of ofienders. 
mentioned in llie Scriptures for the protection of Ids subjects. 

A King should without doubt look upon his subjects as 
his own children. In determining their disputes, however, 
he should not sliow compassion. For hearing the com* 
plaints and answers of disputants ill judicial suits, he should 
alwavb appoint persons possessed of wisdom and a know- 
ledge of llie affairs of the world, for the stale really rests 
upon a proper ndininistralion of justice. 

■fUe Kmg should set honest and trustworthy men over 
his mines, salt, gram, femes, and elephant corps. The King 
who always wields with propriety the rod of chastisement 
earns great merit. The proper regulation of chastisement is 
the hi'di duty of King^ ami deseives great applause. 

The King should be conversant with the Vedas and their 
branches, possessed of wisdom, engaged in penances, chari- 
table, and devoted to the perfornwnce of Sacrifices. All 
these qualities should permanent!)* reside in a Kmg. 

It the King fails to administer Justice, he can neither 
have heaven nor fame. If a King be afllicted by a stronger 
one, the lormer, if possessed of intelligence, should seek 
refuge in a fort. Assembling his Iriends for consultation. 
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he should devise nroper means. Adopting the policy of 
conciliation and of procjucing discussions, he should devise 
means for waging war ^T^th the assailant. 

He should set the Inhabitants of the woods on the 
high roads, and, if necessary, cause whole villages to be 
remo\ed, transplanting all the inhabitants to minor towns, 
or the outskirts of great cities, repeatedly assuring his 
wealthy subjects and the principal officers of the army, 
lie should cause the inhabitants of the open country to 
take refuge in such forts as are well protected. He 
should himself withdraw all stores of grain from the 
open country into lus forts. If that becomes impossible, 
he should destroy them completely by fire. He should 
set men for destroying the crops on the fields of the 
enemy by creating disunion among the enemy’s subjects. 
Failing to do this, he should destroy those crops by means 
of his own troops. 

He sliould destroy all the bridges ovei the rivers in his 
kingdom. He should bale out the waters of all the tanks 
in his dominions, or, if incapable of baling them out, caused 
them to be poisoned. Disreg<aiding the duty ol protecting his 
friends, he should m view of both present and luture 
circumstances, seek the protection of the ruler ol another 
kingdom who may happen to be the foe ol his foe and who 
may be competent to deal with his toe on the field of battle. 

He should destroy all the smaller torts in his kingdom. 
He should also cut down all the smaller trees e.^cepting 
those called Chaitya. He should duse the branches of 
all the larger trees to be lopped ofi, but he should not 
touch the ver)’ leave of those called Chaitya. 

He shoul I raise outer ramparts round his forts, with 
embrasures in them, and fill his trenches with water, 
dri\ing pointed stakes at their bottom and filling them 
with crocodiles and sharks. 
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Ho slioukl keep btnMi opcninj^ in his walls Tor nuking 
bailies from his fort, and carefully ,niake arrangements for 
their defence like that of the greater gqtes. In all his gates 
he should plant destructive en^nes. He should plant on 
the ramparts of his lorts Salafrlmis and other weapons, t 

He should store wood for fuel and dig and repair 
wells for supply of water to tlieigarrison. He should cause 
all houses made of grass and straw to be plastered o%cr 
with mud, and if it is the summer month, he sliould 
withdraw into a place of safety all the stores of grass and 
straw. * 

lie should onicr all foo<I to be cooked at night. Xo 
fire should be ignited during the day, e.v:cept for the dally 
Homa. Particular care should be taken of the fires in 
smithies and lying*in*room$. Fires kept within the 
houses of the inhabiuuits should be well covered. For the 
effectual protection of the city, it should be proclaimed 
that condign punishment wll overUike the person who 
ignites fires by the d.-\y time. 

During such times, all beggars, eunuchs, lunatics, 
should be driven 'out of the town, for if they are permitted 
to remain, evil will follow. 

In places of public resort, in hrthas, in assemblies, and 
in the houses of the citizens the King should set compeletil 
spies. 

The King should cause wide roads to be constructed 
and shops and places for the distribution o( water 
to be opened at proper stations. Depots of necessaries, 
arsenals, camps and quarters for soldiers, stations for the 
keep of horses and elephants, trenches, streets and by-paths, 
houses and gardens for retirement and pleasure should be 
sQ ordered that their sites may not be known to others. 

A king who is afllicted by a liostitle army should 
gather wealth and store oil and fat and honev and 
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clarified butter, and medicines of all kinds, and charcoal 
and ir.unjn leaves, arrows, scribes and draftsmen, 

poisoned arrows, ww^pons of every kind, such as darts, 
swords, lances, and others. He should especially keep ready 
drujjs of every kind, roots and fruits, the four kinds of 
physicians, actors, and dancers, atheletes, and persons capable 
of assuminj; various disguises. He should decorate his capital 
and gladden all his subjects. The king should lose no time 
to bring under his control such persons as may happen to 
inspire him wiih fear, he they Ins ser\-ant or counsellors or 
citirens nr neighbouring monarchs. 

After all these tasks of the king have been accomplished, 
he should reward those that have aided In their accomplish* 
ment, with wealth and other proportionate gifts and thankful 
speeches. It has been laid down in the Scriptures, that a 
^ing pays off his debt when he discomfits his foe or slays 
liim out-right. 

A king should take care of seven things. Listen to 
tne as I recite them. They .are (i', his own self, ( 3 ) his. 
counsellor, (^) his treasury, (41 lus machinery for awarding 
punishment, 1,5) his friends, ‘O) his provinces, (7) and his 
capital. He should with due care protect his kingdom 
w’hich consists of these seven limbs. That king, who is 
conversant with the aggregate of si.x, the triple aggregate 
and the high aggregate of three, succeeds in winning the 
sovereignty of the whole Earth. Listen, O \ udhisthira, to 
what lias been c.illed the aggregate of si\ These are, 
(i) ruling m peace after concluding a treaty with the 
foe, (2) marching to battle, 131 producing disunion among 
the foe, (^‘i concentration ol forces for inspiring the foe 
w-ith fear, {5) preparedness for war with readiness for 
peace and (6) alliances with others. Listen now wilh 
attention to what has been calleil the triple aggregate. 
The aggregate of three consists of (i) Virtue (2) Profit 
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and (3) Pleasure. I’hcse should be pursual judiciously. 
U}* the aid of the Virtue, a king sjuvecds in ruling Karth 
for ever. * • 

YudhistlnM said — This is the science of chastise- 
ment, this is the King, and these are the subjects. Ttfll 
me, O Grandsire, what adv.-mtage is <lerivcd by one of these 
from the others. 

Bhisma sahl— I.Hteii to me, O King, as I describe tlic 
great blessedness ofllie Science of Chastisement. The Science 
of Chastisement forces all men to the ob‘-ervance of tlie duties 
of their respective Onlcrs. Duly administered, it forces people 
to virtuous acts. When the four onlers attend to their 
respective duties, when all wholesome barriers are main- 
tained, when peace and happiness are made to flow from 
the Science of Chastisement, when people become freed 
from all fear, and the three high.*r Orders cndf‘a^ou^, accord- 
ing to their respective duties, to maintain h,irntony, know 
that men become irtdy happy .at such tunes. Whether it 
is. the king that makes the age, or. it is the age that makes 
the king, is .1 question about wlucb you should not enter- 
tain anv doubt. The truth is that the King makes the 
a"e. When the King rules with a complete and strict 
reliance on the Science of Chastisement, the foreiuo't 
of ages called Knta is then said to set in. Righteousness 
sets in the Krita age. 

The hearts of men, belonging' to all the four Orders, do 
not take any pleasure in unrighteousness. Without doubt, 
all men succeed m acquiring the objects they desire and 
in preserving those that have been acquired. All the Vedic 
rights become productive of merit. All the season become 
delightful and free from evil The voice, pronunciation, 
and minds of all men become clear and cheerful. Diseases 
disappear and all men become long-lived. Wives do not 
become widows, and no person becomes a miser. The 
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Ivartli ylcMs crops without bein? tilled, and herbs and 
plants prow in Inxviriancl;. Barks, lc.avcs, fruits, and roots, 
become viporoiis and altundaiiL No unriphteousness is 
Seen. Xothinp but riphtconsness exists. 

* Know these to be the chanicteristlcs of tlie Krita .ape ! 
When the Kinp relies upon only three of the four parts 
of the Science of Chastisement, lea\'inp out a fourth, the ape 
called Trcla sets in. A fmnih part of nnriphteousness 
follows in tlic train of such observance of the preat Science 
hy thrce*fourtl\s. The K.arth yields crops, but waits for 
tillape. The herbs and pbnts prow, dependinp upon 
tillapc. 

When the Kinp observes the preat Science by only a 
half, \eav5np out the other half, then the ape that sets in 
is called Dwapara. A moiety of nnriphteousness follows 
in the train of such observance of the preat Science by 
half. The Hnrth requires tillapc and yields crops by half. 

When the Kinp, abandoninp the preat Science totally, 
oppresses his subjects hy evil means of various kinds, then* 
the age that sets in is called Kali Durinp the ape called 
Kali, xmriphteousness becomes full and nothinp of righte- 
ousness is seen. The hearts of men of all the Onlers fall 
away from their respecthc duties. 

Men fail to acquire the objects they desire and to preserve 
those already acquired. Intermixture of the four Orders 
takes place. Vedic ritc§ fail to produce fruits. All the 
reasons cease to be deliphted and become fraught with evil. 
The voice, pronunciation, and minds of men lose vigour. 
Diseases appear and men die prematurely. Wives become 
widows, and many cniel men are seen. The clouds do not 
pour seasonably, and crops fail. All kinds of moisture also fail 
when the King does not, with proper attention to the preat 
Science, protects the subjects. 

If he causes the Knta age, he attains to ever-lasting 
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heaven. If he causes tRe Trcta age, lie acquires heaven for 
a period that is limited. If he causes ilie Dwap.ira, he attains 
to blessedness in heaven according Iq the measure of his 
merits. By causing the Kali age,* the King incurs a heavy 
load of sin, • 

Stained by wickedness, he rots in hell for innumerable 
years for sinking in the sins of his subjects. Keeping tlic 
great Science in Ins view, the Kshatriy.i should strive to 
acquire those objects which he desires and protect those that 
have been already acquired. The Science of Cliastisement 
which establishes all men in the observance* of their respec- 
tive duties, which is the ground work of all wholesome dis- 
tinctions, and which truly upholds and »els it agoing, if 
properly administered, protects all men like the mother and 
the father protecting their childreu. Know that the verj* 
lives of creatures depend upon it. The highest merit a King 
can aquire is aquaitance with the Science of Chastisement, 
and administering it properly. Tlicrefore, protect your 
.subjects righteously, with the aid of that great Science. By 
protecting your subjects and adopting such a conduct, you 
will surely attain to such blessedness in heaven as is diiTiciiU 
of aquisitioh. 
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Bliisma s-iiil, — TJiere nrc tlicse thirty-siv vkUies which 
a Kinp should obsen*e. Tl>ey are connected with thirty-sk 
others. A virtuous person, by attending to those qualities, 
Can certainly aqutre merit. The King should observe his 
duties without wrath and malice. He should not abandon 
kindness. He should have faith. He should acquire wealth 
without persecution and cruelty. He should pursue pleasure 
without attachments. 

He should, with cheerfulness, utter what is agreeable, and 
be brave without being vain. He should be liberal, but should 
not make gifts to persons that are undeser\ ing. He should 
have ^Towess without cruelty. He should make alliances, 
avoiding those that are wicked. He should never employ 
persons, not devoted to him, as his spies and secret agents. 

He should never accomplish his objects by persecution. 
He should never disclose his pur]>oses before persons that 
are wicked. He should speak of the merits of others, but 
never his own. He should take wealth from his subjects, 
but never from those that are good. He should never employ 
or take the assistance of persons that are wicked. 

He should never inflict puni-slunents without careful 
enquiry. He should never disclose Ins counsels. He should 
give away, but not to persons that are covetous. He should 
repose confidence on others, but never on those that have 
injured him. 

He should not cherish malice. He should protect his 
wedded wives. He should always be melted by com- 
passion. He should take food that is wliolesonie and never 
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that which is ollierwilc. He sitoiild without pride pay 
regards lo those that desen'c them, ajid ser\e his preceptors 
and seniors with sincerity. He sficndd worship the Gods 
without pride. He should seek prosperity, lint never do 
anything that brings infamy, lie siiouid wait upon his 
seniors with humility. 

He should he clever in business, but should always ^vai^ 
for the proper time. He should comfort men and never send 
thenr away with empty speeches. Having favoured a person, 
he should not abandon btm. He should never strike in 
ignorance. HaWng slain bis foe, be should neVer indulge in 
sorrow*. He shoidd display wrath, but should never do so 
when there is no occasion. He should be mild, but never 
to those tlint have offended. Conduct yourself thus wliile 
ruling your Kingdom, if you wish to have prosperity. 
The King that behaves other%\i>c Incurs great danger. Tliat 
King who obsen cs all virtues that I have mentioned, reaps 
many blessings on Earth aiul great rew.irds in Heaven. 
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ltt>\V TO PUOTCCT SUIUECTS 

Judliisljihinx slid— " Tell me, O Gnuulsire, in wliat wax 
^lu)u!d tlie Icimj protect Ins subjects, so as to be able to 
avtiid prief, and so as not t<» ofTcnd apainst rigliteoiisncss/’ 

Biiishtna sanl — “ 1 shall recite, O kinp, these eternal 
duties in brief ; for if I were to mention them in detail, 1 
"ould never attain to their cml. You should worship those 
Brahmans, that arc devoted to their duties, possessed of 
learning, regular in wor^hippinp the Go<ls, obscrtTint of hipli 
'ows, emUied with other accomplishments, when they come 
to your abode ; and employ them in ollictaling in your 
Sicriilce<. With your pnest accompanying yon, yon should 
rise np wlicn they approach, and touch and worship their^ 
feet, and do every other act that is necessary. 

Doitiit these acts of piety, and discharging other nets that 
are for your own pood, you should by presents cause 
these Brahmans to ullei bencdiclioiis on you for thq 
success of your purposes. 

liiulued with sincerity and wistloni and intelligence, you 
should adopt truth, and avoid lust and wrath. That 
foolish king, who pursues Profit without driving away lust 
and wrath, fails to acquire virtue and ultimately sacrifices 
Profit as well. Xever emploj’ those that are covetous and 
foolish in matters connected with Pleasure and Profit. 

You should always emplo>* in all your acts those that 
are free from covetousness and possessed of intelligence. 
Stained with lust and wrath and unskilled in the transaction 
of business, foolish persons, if vested with authority in 
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matters of Profit, ^waj'S oppress people by various 
contrivances, productive of mischief.* With sixtK part, upon 
fair calculation, of the yield of the soil, as his tribute, with 
fines and forfeitures levied upon offenders, with the imports 
according to the Ordinance upon merchants and traders,* in 
return for the protection granted to them, a king should fill 
his treasury. 

• Realising thus just tributes and governing tlie kingdom 
properly, the king should, with heedfulness, act in such a 
Avay as his subjects may not feel the pressure of umnl. 
Men become deeply devoted to that king who discharges 
the duty of jirotection properly, who is endued wth 
liberality, who is steady In the observance of righteousness, 
who is vigilant, and wlio is free from lust and hate. 

Never desire to fill your treasury by acting unrighteously 
or from covetousness. That king who does not act in 
accordance with the Scriptures fails to earn wealth and 
religious merit. That king, who is mindful only of the 
paeans of acquiring wealth, never succeeds in acquiring 
religious merit and wealth. The wealth again that he 
acquires by such means is sure to be laWshed on 
unworthy objects. That avaricious king, who through folly 
oppresses his subjects by Je\ying taxes not sanctioned by the 
Scriptures, wrongs his ownself. As a person desirous of milk 
never obtains any b)* cutting off tlie udders of a cow, 
similarly a kingdom, afflicted by improper means, never 
yields any profit to the king. 

He, who tre.'its a milch cow with tenderness, always 
obtains milk from it. Similarly, the king who rules his 
kingdom by the aid of proper means, reap*, much fruit from 
it. By protecting a kingdom properly and ruling it by the aid 
of judicious means, a king, O Yudhisthira, will ab\ ays succee«l 
in obtaining much wealth. The Earth, well protected 
by the king, yields crops and gold to the ruler and the 
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in conduct and clever in business/ and consists of strong: 
energetic men and nniimals, wliich is adorned \vith many 
open squares and row's of shops, where tlie (lefiaviour of 
all persons is righteous, where peace prevails, where 
III* danger exists, which blazes with beauty and resounds 
with music and songs, where the liouscs are all spacious, 
where the residents number among them many brave and 
wealthy individuals, which echoes with the chaunt of 
Vedic Hymns, where festivities and rejoicings frequently 
take place, and wiicre the Deities are always worshiped. 

Residing there, the king should be emploj’ed in filling 
his treasury, increasing his forces, enhancing the number 
of his friend'', and establishing courts of justice. He should 
check all abuses and evils m botli his cities and provinces. 
Ue should he employed in collecting provisions of every 
kind and filling his arsenals with care. He should also 
increase his stores of rice and other grains, and strengthen 
hU counselers with wisdom. He should further enhance 
Ills Stores of fuel, iron, chaff, charcoal, timber, horns, bones, 
bamboos, marrows, oils and gliccs, fat, honey, medicines, fl.iv, 
resinous exhudations, rice, weapons, shnlts, leather, catgut 
for bow-strings, canes and strings, .iiul corils, made of 
mniija grass and other creejiers. 

He should also increase the inimbei ol tanks and wells 
conUiining large <iiuiilil»es ol water, and siiouUl protect 
all juicy trees. He should cnteilam with honour and 
attention precentors oJ diflerenl sciences, learned men, and 
priests, mighty bowmen, persons skilled in architecture, 
astronomers and astrologers, and physicians, as also all men 
possessed of wisdom and intelligence and self-restraint and 
cleverness anti courage and learning and high-birth and 
energy of mind, and capable of close application to all kinds 
of work. 

The king should honor the nghteous and chastise the 
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imrighteous. He should, acting with resolution, set 
the several Orders to their ‘respective -duties. /Vseertaining 
properly by means of spies, the outivard beliaWour and 
the state of mind of the inhabitants of his city and pro- 
vinces, he sIiQuld adopt those measures that may be required. 

The king should himself supersdse his spies and counselers, 
his treasury, and the agencies for inflicting chastisements. 
Upon these everything may be said to depend. With spies 
who are his sight, the king should ascertain all the acts and 
intentions of his foes, friends, and nuetrals. He should 
then, with lieedfulness, dcxdse his own measures, honouring 
those that are loyal to him, and punishing those that are 
hostile. 

The king should always adore the Gods in Sacrifices and 
make gifts without giving pain to anybody. He should 
protect his subjects, jievcr doing anything that may obstruct 
•or thuTirt righteousness. He should always maintain and 
protect the helpless, the masterless, and the old, and women 
that are widows. The king should, with attentive care, 
inform the ascetics within his dominions of the state of 
Ids own self, of all measures and of the kingdom, and should 
alwaj'S behave with humnhty in their presence. When he 
sees ascetics of high birlli and great learning that h.ave 
abandoned all earthly objects, lie should honour them with 
gifts of beds and seals and food. Whatever the nature of 
the distress into which he ma^* fall, he should confide in an 
ascetic. The very robbers repose confidence upon persons 
of that character. 

The king should place his wealth in charge of an ascetic 
and should take wisdom from him. He should not, how- 
e^e^, always wait upon them or worship them on all 
occasions. From among those residing in his orvn kingdom, 
he should select one for fiiendship. Similarly, he should 
select another from among these that reside in the kingdom 
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of his foe. He should select a tRird from among those 
residing in the forests, a fourth from among those dwell- 
ing in the kingdoms paying tribute to him. He should show 
hospitality towards them ‘and bestow honours upon them, 
and assign them the means of sustenance. He should behave 
towards the ascetics dwelling in the kingdoms of foes and 
in the forests in the same way as towards those that reside in 
his own kingdom. Engaged in penance and of rigid vows, 
they would, if calamity overtakes the king and if he solicits 
protection, grant him what he wants. I have now told 
you in brief the indications of the city in which the king 
should reside.” 



CHAPTKR JX. 

now ktVlOOM TO PE OOVER.VEP. 

YiKlhi'sllnra s.iid,— How may a kingdom be consolitlaied, 
and liow sliould il be pmiceted, 1 desire to know lids. 
Tell me all this. 

Dhi<ma said,— Listen to me with conccniralrd attention. 
I sliall tell you how a kingdom may be consolidated, and 
how also it may be protected. A headman should be 
selected for each ^^l.^i'e. 0\'er ten villages (oi ten headmen , 
there should be one SHperinlendenU Over two such 
Superinlcndents, there should be one ofllccr (having the 
control, therefore, of uveniy villages^ Above the latter 
should he appointed persons, under each of whom should 
be one hundred of village^ ; and above thelasi kind of oflicfr*, 
should be appointed men, each of whom sliould have a 
thousand villages under Ids control. 

* The he.vdman should ascertain the characterisik's of 
every person in the village and all the faults also that need 
correction. He should report everything to the ofllccr who 
is above him and is in charge of ten villages. The latter, 
again, should report the same to the oflicer who is above 
Imn and is in charge of twenty villages. The latter. In 
his turn, should report the conduct of all the persons within 
his dominion to the officer who is above him and is in 
charge of a hundred villages. 

The village headman should have control over all the pro- 
duce and possessions of the %dllage. Every headman should 
contribute his share for maintaining the lord of ten vjll.iges, 
and the latter should do the same for supporting die lord 
of twent)' villages. The lord of a hundred villages should 
receive every honor from the king and should have for his 
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support a large village,* populous anfl teeming with wealth. 
Such a village, so assigniid to a lord of a hundred villages, 
should be, however, , Within the control of the lord of a 
thousand villages. That liigh officer, again, viz., the lord 
of a thousand villages, should have a minor town for his 
support. He should enjo}’ the grain and gold and other 
possessions derivable from it. He should perform all the 
duties of its wars and other internal affairs pertaining to it. 

Some virtuous minister, with w'atclifulness, should exercise 
supervision over the administrative affairs and mutual 
relations of thosh officers. In every town, again, there should 
be an officer for attending to every matter relating to his 
jurisdiction. The officer, mentioned last, should move and act 
above all the officers subordinate to him. Such an officer should 
ascertain the conduct of those under him through his spies. 
Such high officers should protect the people from all persons 
of murderous disposition, all men of wicked deeds, all who 
rob the wealth of otlier people, and who are full of deceit, 
and all of whom are regarded to be possessed by the de\il. 
Taking note of the sales and purchases, the state of the 
roads, the food and dress, and stocks and profits of those 
that are engaged in trade, the king shorild levy taxes on 
them. Ascertaining on all occasions the extent of the 
manufactures, the receipts and expenses of those that are 
engaged in them, and the state of the arts, the king should 
levy taxes upon the artisans in respect of the arts they 
follow. 

The king, O Yudhisthira, may take high taxes, but he 
should never levy such taxes as would emascultate his 
people. No tax should be levied without ascertaining the 
outturn and the amount of labour that has been necessary to 
produce it. Nobody would work or seek for outturns with- 
out sufficient cause. The king should, after reflection levy 
taxes in such a way that he and the person who labours 
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to produce the article taxed may both share the value. The 
king should not, by his tliiist, destroy Ins own foundation 
as also those of others. He should'ajways avoid-those acts 
in consequence of which he may become an object of hatred 
to his people. Indeed, by acting in tins wat'.he may sucqeed 
in winning popularity. 

The subjects hate that king who earns a notoriety for 
voraciousness of appetite in the matter of taxes and 
imposts. Whence can a king who becomes an object of 
hatred have prosperjty ? Such a king can never acquire 
what is for his good. .A king who is possessed of sound 
intelligence should milk his kingdom after tite analog)* of 
men acting in the matter of calves. If the calf be per- 
mitted to suck, it grows strong and bears heavy burdens. 
If on the other hand, O Yudhisthira, the cow be milked too 
much, she becomes lean and fails to do much ser\’jce to the 
owner. Similarly, If the kingdom be drained much, the 
subjects fail to achieve any act that is great. 

That king, who protects his kingdom himself and shows 
lavour to his subjects m the matter of taxes and imposts 
and supports himself upon wh.n is easily obtained, succeeds 
in earning many grand results. Does not the king then 
obtain wealth sulhcient for enabling him to cope with his 
wants ? 

The entire kingdom, in that case, becomes to him his 
treasury, while that which is his treasury becomes 
his bed-chamber. If the inhabitants of the cities and 
provinces be poor, the king should show them com- 
passion for them to the best of his power. Chastising 
all robbers that infest the outskirts, the king protects 
the people of his villages and makes them happy. The 
subjects, in that case, becoming aharers of the king's weal 
and woe, feel exceedingly gratified with him. Thinking, 
in the first instance, of collecting wealth, the king 
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sliould repair to the chief centres *of his kingdom one 
after another and c^de.l^our to inspire liis people with 
friglu. He should » *say nnto them,— Here calamity 
threatens \js. A great danger has arisen in consequence 
of the acts of the foe I There is ever)' reason, however, 
to hope that the danger will pass away, for the enemy, 
like a bamboo tliat has flowered, will r'ery soon meet with 
destruction. Many foes of mine having risen up and com- 
bined with a large number of robbers desire to put our 
kingdom into dllTicuUies, for meeting with destruction 
for themselves. In view of this great calamity fraught with 
dreadful danger, 1 solicit your wealth for devising the 
means of your protection. When the danger passes away, 

I will give you what I now lake. Our foes, liowevcr, will 
not give back what Ihey(tfiipposed), will take ; they will even 
slay all your relatives, beginning with your very wives, you 
certainly desire wc.iUii for the sake of your children and 
wives. I am glad at your prosperity, and 1 beseech you 
a-s I would my own children. I shall take from you wliati 
It may be within your power to give me. I do not wish to 
give pain to any one. In seasons of calamity, you should, 
like strong bulls, bear such burdens. In seasons of dis- 
tress, wealth should not be so dear to vou. 

A king conversant with the considerations relating to 
Time should, with such agreeable, sweet, and compli- 
mentary words, send his agents and collect imposts from 
his people. Pointing out to them the necessity, repair- 
ing his fortification and of defraying the expenses of his 
establishment and other heads, inspiring them with the fear of 
foreign invasion and impressing them with the necessity that 
exists for protecting them and enabling them to ensure 
the means of living in peace, the king should levy imposts 
upon the Vni3)’as of his realm. If the king disregards 
the Vaisyas, they become lost to him, and abandoning his 
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dominions, remove themselves to the woods. The king 
should, therefore, behave with lenieficy tou'ards them. 

He should always' conciliate, and* protect the Vais3'as, 
adopt measures for inspiring them with a sense of securit}', 
and for ensuring them in the enjoyment of what they pos- 
sess, and ah^ays do what is agreeable to them. The king 
should always act in such a way towards tlic Vaisyas that 
their productive powers may be increased. The Vaisj'as 
increase the strength of a kingdom, improve its agriculture 
and develop its trade. A wise king, therefore, should alwaj'S 
gratify them. Acting with heedfulness and lenienc)', he 
should lev)’ mild imposts upon them. It is alwaj*s easy 
to behave with goodness towards the Vaispis. There 
is nothing productive of greater good to a kingdom, 

O Yudhislhira, than the adoption of such behaviour towards 
the Vals>'as of the realm. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE SA«E CONTINUED 

\ kins desirous of earning leltgious merit should devote 
himself to the good of his subjects and protect them 
according to the consideration of place and time and to the 
best of his intelligence and power. He should, in his domi- 
nions, adopt all such measures as would, in his estimation 
secure their good.as also his own. A king should behave with 
his kingdom like a bee gathering honey from plants. He 
should act like the keeper of a cow who draws milk from 
her without boring her udders and without starving the 
calf. The king sliould, in the matter of taxes, act like the 
leech drawing blood mildly. He should conduct himself 
towards his subjects like a tigress in the matter of carrying 
her cubs, touching them with her teeth but never piercing 
them therewith. He should behave like a mouse which 
though possessed of sharp and pointed teeth still cuts the •> 
feet of sleeping animals in such a manner that they do not 
at all become conscious of it. 

The king should enhance the burdens of his subjects 
gradually like a person gradually increasing the burdens 
of a young bullock. Acting with care and mildness, he 
should put the reins on them. If the reins are thus put, 
they would not become untractable. Indeed, adequate 
measures should be employed for making them obedient. 
Mere entreaties to reduce them to subjection would not do. 

It is impossible to behave equally towards all men. 
Conciliating those that are foremost, the common people 
should be reduced to obedience. Producing disunion 
through the agency of their leaders among the common 
people who are to bear the burdens, the king should 
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himself come forward /o conciliate, them and then enjoy 
in happiness what he will succeed in drawing from them. 
The king should never impose ta.’ce? unreasonably and on 
persons unable to bear them. He should impose them 
gradually and with conciliation, in proper season and accord- 
ing to due forms. These contnvances that I decleare to 
you are legitimate means of kingly craft. They are not 
reckoned as methods fraught wth deceit. One who seeks 
to govern steeds by improper metliods only makes them 
furious. 

Drinking-shops, public women, pimps, actors, gamblers 
and keepers of gaming houses, and other persons of this 
kind, who are sources of disorders to the state, should all 
be checked. Residing within the realm, these afflict and 
injure the better classes of the subjects. Mobody should 
ask anything of any one when there Is no distress. 
Manu himself in days of old has laid down this injunction 
on respect of all men. If all men were to live by asking 
or begging and abstain from work, the world would doubt- 
less come to an end. The king alone is competent to 
restrain and check. That king who does not restrain his 
subjects from sin earns a fourth part of the sins committed 
by his people. Since the king shares the sin of his subjects 
like their merits, he should, therefore, O Monarch, 
restrain those subjects of his that are sinful. The king 
that neglects to restrain them becomes himself sinful. 

The following faults of which I speak should be checked. 
They are such as impoverish every one. What wicked act 
is there that a person governed by passion would not do ? 
A. person governed by passion indulges in stimulants and 
meat, and sets a bad example for imitation by others. 
They that do not live on alms may beg in seasons of dis- 
tress. The king should be observant of righteousness, make 
gifts unto them from compa^on, but not from fear. Let 
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there be no beggars in yojir kingdom, nor robbers. It is the 
robbers and not virtuous men that give to beggers. 
Such givers are not benefactbrs of men. 

Let such men reside in your dominions and advance the 
interests of other and do them good, but not such men as 
exterminate others. Those officers, O King, that take from 
the subjects more than what is due should becpunished 
You should then appoint others so that these will take 
only what is due. 

Agriculture, rearing of cattle, trade and other acts of a 
similar nature should be caused to be carried on by many 
persons on the principle of division of labour. If a person 
engaged in agriculture, cattle-rearing, or trade, becomes 
inspired with a sense oftinsecurfty m consequence of tJiieves 
and tyrannical ofTicers, the king, as a consequence, incurs 
infamy. 

The king should always honor those subjects of his 
that are rich and should say unto them, — Do you, with me, 
advance the interests of the people !— In every kingdom, 
they that are wealthy constitute an estate in the realm. 
Without doubt, a wealthy person is a foremost of men. He 
that is wise or courageous, or wealthy, or influential, or 
righteous or engaged in penances, or truthful in speech, or 
gifted with intelligence, assists in protecting his fellow 
men. 


CMAPTKR XI* ^ 

KING’S MINISTERS AND OFFICERS. 

Yudhrsthira asked : — Wliat should be llie behaWour iud 
what the acta of the king's ministers 7 Upon whom should 
the king repose confidence and upon whom he should not ? 

Bbisma said, — ^The king, should, without delay, appoint a 
priest possessed of learning and intimate acguaintauce with 
the Vedas and the other Scriptures. Those Jcings that have 
priests possessed of ■virtuous souls and conversant witJi policy, 
and that are themselves possessed of such attributes enjoy 
prosperity in even,' direction. Both the priest and the king 
should have such qualities as are worthy of regard and should 
be obsen*ant of vows and penances. They would then suc- 
ceed in supporting and benefittlng the subjects and the 
duties, the Pitris and the children. It is laid down that they 
should be possessed of similar hearts too and should be each 
•other's friend. In consequence oi such friendship between 
Brahmana and Ivshatrij-a, the subjects become happy. If the>' 
do not regard each other, destruction would overtake the 
people- The Brahmana and the Kshatriya are said to be 
the progenitors of all men. Kings have four kinds of friends. 
Thej* are he that has the aanie objects, he that is devoted, he 
that is related by birth, and he that has been won over 
by gifts and kindness. 

A person of righteous soul, who would serve one and not 
both sides, is the fifth in the enumeration of the king’s friends. 
Such a person adopts that side on which righteousness is, and 
accordingly acts righteously. With regard to such a person, 
the king should never disclose such purposes of his as would 
not enVisl his sympathy. Kings desirous of success are 
obliged to adopt both kinds of Paths, righteous and iin- 
righteou'. 
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Of the four kinds of friends, the second and the third 
are superior,— the fifsl and the fourth should ever be 
regarded with suspicion.. In view, however, of those acts 
which the king should do in person, he should always regard 
with suspicion all the four. The king should never act heed- 
lessly in the matter of watching his friends. A king that is 
heedless is always overpowered by others. A wicked man 
assumes the garb of honesty, and he that is honest becomes 
otherwise. A foe may become a friend and a friend may 
become a foe, .A man cannot always be of the same mind. 
Who is there that would trust him completely ? 

All the chief acts, therefore, of a king, he should accom- 
plish in his own presence. A complete reliance on his 
ministers is destructive of both Morality and Profit. A 
want of trust again in respect of all is worse than death. 
Trustfulness is premature death. One incurs danger by 
trustfulness. If one trust another completely, he is said to 
live by the sutfefance of the trusted person, For this reason 
every one should be trusted as also mistrusted. * 

This eternal rule of policy, O son, should be kept m view. 
One should always mistrust that person who would, upon 
one’s demise, obtain one’s wealth. The wise declare such 
a person to be one’s enemy. A person whose joy know’s no 
bounds, upon beholding the aggrandizement of the king and 
who feels miserable upon seeing the king's decay, furnishes 
the indications of one of the best friends of the king. He 
W’hose fall would be brought about by your fall, should be 
trusted by you completely, even as you should trust 3’our 
sire ; you should to the best of your power, aggrandize him as 
you win aggrandizement for yourself. One w’ho, in even 
youY religious rites, seeks to rescue you from harm’s way 
W’lU do so in everv other business. Such a one should 
be regarded as your oest friend. They, on the other 
hand, that wish one barm, are one’s foes. That friend 
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is said to be like your own self who is inspired with 
fear when calamity overtakes you ; — jnd with joy when 
prosperity shines on you. , * 

A person possessed of beauty, fair complexion, excellent 
voice, liberality, benevolence, and good birth, cannot b*e 
such a friend. That person who is possessed of intelli- 
gence and memor)’, who is clever in the transaction of 
business, who is naturally averse from cruelty, who never 
indulges in wrath, and who whether regarded or disregarded 
is never dissatisfied, be he your priest or .preceptor or 
honored friend, should always receive your worship if he 
accepts the office of your counsellor and resides in your abode. 
Such a person may be iafonaed of your most secret counsels 
and the true state of all your affairs, religious or pertaining 
to matters of profit. You may confide in him as in your 
own father. 

Ooe person should be appointed to one task, and 
two or three. Those may not tolerate each other. It 
is .always seen that several persons, if set to one task, 
disagree with one another. That person achieves 
celebrity, who observes restraints, who never feels jealous 
of others that are able and competent, who never does an\’ 
evil act, who never abandons righteousness from lust or 
fear or covetousness or wrath. Who is clever in the 
transaction of business, and who is possessed of wise and 
weighty speech, should be your foremost of ministers. 
Persons possessed of good birth and good behaviour, who 
are liberal and who never indulge in brag, who are brave and 
respectable, and learned and full of resources, should be 
appointed as ministers for superviang all affairs. 

Honored by you and gratified with wealth, they would 
act for your good and be of great help to you. Appointed 
to offices connected with profit and other important matters, 
they ah\*a>’S bring about great prosperity. Jloved by a 
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feeling of healthy rivalry, they discharge all duties connected 
with Profit, holding consultations with one another when 
necessary. , 

You should fear your kinsmen as you should death itself. 
A kinsman can never bear a kinsman’s prosperity even as 
a feudatory chief cannot bear to see the prosperity of the 
over-lord. None but a kinsman can feel joj* at the destruction 
of a kinsman adorned with sincerit)', mildness, liberality, 
modesty, and truthfulness of speech. They, again, that 
have no kinsmen, cannot be happy. No men can be more 
contemptible than thej* that are destitute of kinsmen. A 
person that has no kinsman is easily overridden by foes. 
Kinsmen constitute the refuge of one that is afllicted by 
other men, for kinsmen can never bear to see a kinsman 
afilicted by other people. When a kinsman is persecuted by 
even his friends, every kinsman of the persecuted regards 
the injury to be inflicted upon himself. In kinsmen, there- 
fore, there are both merits and faults. A person destitute of 
kinsmen never shows favour to any one nor humbles him- 
self to any one. In kinsmen, therefore, both merit and 
demerit may be marked. One should, lor this reason, always 
honor and worship his kinsmen in words and acts, and do 
them agreeable ofiices without injuring them at any time. 

Mistrusting them at heart, one should behave towards 
them as if he trusted them complete!)’. Reflecting upon 
their nature, it seems that they have neither faults nor merits. 
A person who heedfully conducts himself in this way finds 
his verj’ foes disarmed of hostility and converted into 
friends. One who ahvays conducts himself in this way 
amid kinsmen and relatives and bears himself thus towards 
friends and foes succeeds in winning e\'erlasting fame. 



CHAPTER XII., 

JIIE CHARACrERlSTICS OF MINISTERS. 

Yudhisthira said,— What should be the characteristics, 
O Grandsire, of the legislators, the ministers of war, the 
courtiers, the generalissimos, and the counsellors of the 
king I 

Bhisnia said, — Such persons as are possessed of modesty, 
self-restraint, truth, sincerity and courage <o say what is 
proper, should be 5*our legislators. Tlie)' that are ahvaj'.s 
by your side, that are possessed of great courage, that are 
of the regenerate caste, possessed of great learning, well 
pleased with you and endued perseverance in ali acts, 
should be desired by you for becoming ministers of %rar at 
all seasons of distress. One who is of high descent, who, 
treated with honor by you, always exerts his powers on 
your behalf, and who never abandons you in weal or woe, 
illness or death, should be entertained by you as a courtier. 
They that are of high birth, that are bom in your kingdom, 
that have msdoni, beaut)* of form and features, great 
learning, and dignity of behaviour, and that are, besides, 
devoted to you, should be employed as officers of your 
army. Persons of low descent and covetous dispositions, 
who are cruel and shameless, would court you as long as 
their hands would remain wet. 

They that are of good birth and good beha\ iour, that 
can read all signs and gestures, that are destitute of cnielty, 
that know what the reqirements are of place and time, that 
always seek the good of their master in all acts, should be 
appointed as ministers by the king in all his affairs. They 
that have been won over with gifts of wealth, honoxirs, 
regardful receptions, and means of procuring felicity, and 
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who on that account may be regarded by you as persons 
inclined to benefit you jin all your affairs, should always 
be made sharers of your liappiness. They, that are unchange- 
able in conduct, possessed ‘of learning and good behaviour, 
observant of excellent vows, large-hearted, and truthful 
in speech, will always be attentive to your affairs and will 
never abandon you. 

The)’, on the other hand, that are disrespectable, that 
are not observant of restraints, that are of wicked soul, and 
that have fallen away from good practices, should always 
be compelled by you to observe all wholesome restraints. 
When, however, that one person transcends the many in 
consequence of the possession of many accomplishments, 
then you should for that one abandon the many. 

The following are regarded as marks of superiority, viz., 
prowess, devotion to pursuits that bring fame, and obser- 
vance of wholesome restraints. He, again, that honours all 
persons possessed of ability, that never indulges in feelings 
of rivalry with persons possessed of no merit, that never ^ 
abandons righteousness from fear or wrath or covetous- 
ness, that is adorned with humility, that is truthful in 
speech and forgiving in temper, that has his soul under 
control, that has a sense of dignity, and that has been 
tried in every situation, should be employed by you as 
your counsellor. High descent, purity of blood, forgiveness, 
cleverness and purity of soul, braver}', gratefulness, and 
truth, are marks of superiority and goodness. 

A wise man, who conducts bimself in this way, succeeds 
in disarming his very foes of their hostilty and in converting 
theni into friends. A king, that has his soul under restraint, 
that is possessed of wisdom, and that is desirous of pros- 
perity, should carefully examine the merits and dements 
of his ministers. A king, desirous of prosperity and of 
shining in the midst of his contemporaries, should have 
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for ministers, pcrbons’ccnnecled Uitli his tnistci! friend^, 
possessed of hij;li birth, !>om in his ^twn kinjjdom, incapable 
of being corrupted, unstained by adtijtery and similar s fees, 
well-tested, belonging tt>coo<I famfiics, possessed of learning, 
sprung from sires and grandsircs that held similar offices, 
and adorned with humility* The king should employ fi'e 
such persons to look after his affairs as are |)osscssed rf 
intelligence, unstained by pride, bas'ing a disposition that is 
good, piss^essing energy, patience, forgiveness, purity, 
loyally, fintmess, and counige, whose merits and faults have 
been well-testeil, who are of mature years, vtdio are cap.ible 
of bearing burdens, and who arc free from deceit- 

Men, that arc wise in speech, that are posx»sed of 
heroism, that are full of resources under difliculties. that 
arc of high birth, that are truthful, that can read signs, that 
are free from crueliv, that are conversant with the require- 
ments of place and time, and that desire the good of their 
masters, should be employed by the king as his ministers 
in all affairs of the kingdom. 

One, who is bereft of cnergj* and \% ho lias been abandoned 
by friends, can ueNer work wiib perseverance. Such a man, if 
employed, kiils in aim «sl e\ery business. A minister, possessed 
ul little learning, even if blessed with high birth and if atten- 
tive to ^irttle, profit and pleasure, becomes incompetent in 
choosing proper course of action. Similarly, a person of 
low descent, even if possessed of great learning, always errs, 
like a blind man without a guide, in all acts requiring dexte- 
rity and foresight. 

A person, again, who is of inlinn purposes, even if pos- 
sessed of intelligence and teaming, and even if comerSant 
with means, cannot long act with success. A man of wicked 
heart and po&^essed of no teaming may set his hand to 
work, but he fails to ascertain what the results will be of 
his work. .A king should never repose tnist on a minister 
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that is not devoted to him. He should, tlierefore, nei-er 
disclose his counsels ^tfe a ministei, that is not devoted to 
him. Such a wicked mijiister, combinin': with the other 
ministers of the king, may ruin his nirister, like fire consum- 
ing a tree by entering its entrails through tlie holes in its 
body. 

Giving way to wrath, a master mav one day pull down 
a servant from his office or reprove him from rage in harsh 
words, and restore him to power again. None but a servant 
devoted to the, master can bear and forgive such treatment. 
Ministers also become sometimes liiglily offended with 
their royal masters. That one, liowever, amongst them, 
who subdues his wrath from desire of doing good to his 
master, that person who is a sharer with the kmg of Jiis 
weal and woe,— should be consuUe<l by the king in all his 
afllairs. A person who is of crooked heart, even if he be 
devoted to Ids master and possessed of wisdom and adorned 
with numerous virtues, should never be consulted by the 
king. One, who is allied with foes and who does not regaril 
the interests of the king's subjects, suouki be known as an 
enemy. The king should never consult with him. 

One, who is possessed of no learning, who is not pure, 
who is stained with pride, who uivs court to the king's 
enemies, who indulges in brag, who is unfriendlv, wrathful, 
and covetous, should not he consalte I hv the kmg. One, 
who is a stranger, e\en if he be devoted to the king and 
possessed of great learning, mav be honoured hv the king 
.and gmtified with the gifts of me.arjs of snsten.incc. 
hut the kmg should never consult him in his affairs. A 
person, whose father was unjustly b.ini<hed by roval edict, 
should not be consulted by the kingescn if the kmg nnv 
have subsequently bestowed honours upon him and assigneil 
to him the means of su«teintice. A well-wisher, whosi- 
property was once confiscated for a shglu transgrc'sion. 
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even if he be possesse'd of cverj' ‘accomplishment, should 
not be consulted by the king. • 

A person, possessed of wisdom, infaIHgence, and learning, 
who is endued with knowledge and wisdom, intelligence and 
learning, who is bom within the kingdom, who is pure 
and righteous in all acts,dcscrs*es to be consulted by the king. 
One, who is educated with knowledt^e and wisdom, who is 
acquainted with the dispositions of friends and foes, who 
is such a friend of the king as to be his second self, deserve* 
to be consulted. One, who is conlcnlcd'and honoured, who U 
truthful and dignified, who ‘hates wickedness and wicked 
men, who is conversant ‘with policy and the requirements 
of time, and who is courageous, deser\*cs to be consulted by 
the king. One, who is competent to win over all men by 
conciliation, should be consulted by tlie king that is desimiu 
of niHng according tn the dictates of the Strience of Chastise- 
ment. One, upon whom the inhabitants of boili the capital 
and the provinces repose confidence for Ins righteous mti- 
^iluct, who is competent to fight and i‘niuer«ni with the 
rules of policy. «leservesto be consulteil by the king. 

Therefore, men, po^scsseil of such qualities, men con- 
versant with the dispositions of all and desirous of achieving 
high acts, should be honoured by the king and made his 
ministers. Their number .also should not be less than three. 
Ministers should be employed in obsem'ng the defects 
of their master, of themselves, and of the foes of their 
master. 

The kingdom has its roots m the counsels of policy that 
I flow from ministers, an«l its growth proceeds from the same 
, source. Ministers should act in such a way that the enemies 
j of their master may not be able to detect his defects. On 
the other hand, when their defects become visible, thev 
should then be assailed. Like the tortoise protecting its limbs 
by withdrawing them within its shell, ministers sljould 
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protect their own counsels. They should thus conceal their 
own defects. » 

Those ministers oS a kingdom that succeed in concealing 
their counsels are said to be possessed of wisdom. Counsels 
constitute the armour of a king, and the limbs of his sub- 
jects and officers. A kingdom is said ;o have its roots in 
spies and secret agents, and its strength is said to lie in 
counsels of policy. If masters and ministers follow each 
others for deriving support from each others, subduing pride 
and wrath, and ranity and env}', they then both become 
happy. 

A king should also consult with such ministers as are 
free from the five kinds of evils. Ascertaining well, in 
the first instance, the different opinions of the three 
amongst them whom he has consulted, the king should abide 
by their counsel. 
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sion of In's heart and Ihe door of tteavcu is closed against 
him. A kingdom has its root in, righteousness. That 
minister, or king's son, who acts \virighteousIy, occu- 
pying the stat of Justice, and those officers who, having 
accepted the charge of ailairs, act unjustly, moved by self- 
interest, all sink in hell along the king himself. Tliose 
helpless men, who are oppressed by the powerful and who 
indulge on that account in piteous and copious lamentations, 
have their protector in the king. 

In cases of dispute between two jurties, the decision 
should be based upon the evidence of witfiesses. If one 
of the disputants has no witnesses and is helpless, the king 
should give the case his best consideration. Tlie king 
should cause chastisement to be meted out to' offenders 
according to the measure of their ofiences. Tliey that are 
wealthy should be punished with fines and confiscations ; 
they that arc poor, with loss of liberty. Those that are 
verj' wicked should be chastised by the king with e^'en 
corponil inflictions. 

The king should cherish all good men with agreeable 
speeches and gifts ot wealth. He who seeks to compass 
the death of the king should be punished with death to be 
effected by diverse means. The same should be the punish- 
ment of one wiio bec«)nie> guilty of treason or theft or such 
co-habiUtion with women as may lead to a confusion of 
caste. 

•A king, who inflicts punishments duly and conformably 
to the dictates of the Science of Chastisement, incurs no sin 
by the act On the other hand, he earns merit that is eternal. 
That foolish king who inflicts punishments capriciously,' 
earns infamy here, and sinks into hell hereafter. One should 
not be punished for the fault of another. Reflecting well 
upon the Code, a person should be convicted or acquitted. 

A king should never slay an cn\oy under an}- circum- 
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stances. That king 'who slays au envoy sinks into hell 
with all his ministers That king, observant of Kshatri5’a 
practices, who slays an envo}'. that faithfully utters the 
message with which he is cliarged, causes the names of his 
deceased ancestors to be stained with the sin of killing a 
fcetus. An envoy should possess these seven accomplish- » 
ments, viz., he should be high-born, of a good family, 
eloquent, clever, sweet-speeched, faithful in delivering the ' 
message with which he is charged, and endued with a good 
memory. 

The aid-de-camp of the king that protects his person 
should be endued with similar qualities. The officer also 
that guards his capital or citadel should possess the same 
accomplishments. The king’s minister should be conversant 
with the conclusions of the Scriptures and competent in 
directing wars and making treaties. He should further be 
intelligent, possessed of courage, modest, and capable of 
keeping secrets. He should" also be of high birth, endued 
with strength of mind, and pure In conduct, If possessed of , 
these qualities, he should be regarded worthy. 

The commander of the king’s forces should be possessed 
of similar accomplishments. He should also be conversant 
with the different kinds of battle-arrays and with the uses 
of engines and weapons. He should be able to bear 
exposure to rain, cold, heat, and wind, and watchful of the 
weaknesses of foes. The king should be able to lull his loes 
into a sense of security. He should not, liowever, himself 
trust any one. Reposing of confidence on even lus own 
soil is not to be approved of. I have now declared to 
you \\hat the conclusions of the Scriptures are. Not 
to trust any one has been said to be one ot the highest 
mysteries of the king-craft. 
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CHAP PER. Xin. 

KINO’S CONDUCT. • 

\mlhisthira said, With whom should the kins' behave 
111 what waj> ? Those virtues of w'hicli 5'ou liave already 
po -en with respect to a person cannot, it is mv belief, he 
found to exist in any single individual. 

n V are endued with great intelligence, 

O Yudh.sth.ra ! u is ^ven so as you sav. The person 
‘T ''I'® possessed of all those good qualities. 
To be bner, CO, .duct like this, vie., the presence of all the 
quabfiMtions spoken of, is very dinicult to be met .vitl. even 
npon oarerul search. I -Shall, hotvever, tell you - Alt 
kinds or nnmsters shonhl be appointed by yon. I'-oar 

ha. lour, a,j^d e.sht Kshatriyas, .all ,>f whom should 
be possessed of physical slrenKth .and capable of .vleldiny 
.veapons,andoneand twenty Vaisy.as, .all of whom should 
be possessed of wealth, and three S„dr.as, everv one of whom 
should he humble and of pure conduct and devoted to his 
duties, and one man of the Snta caste, possessed of the 
knowledve of the Puranas and the oicht cardinal virtues. 
Should be your ministers. 

Every one of them shmild be fiftv years of aee, nos- 
scssed of a sense of dignity, free from envv, conversant 
with the Srufs .and the Smritis, humble, im'p.irtial. com- 
petent to readily decide in the midst of disputants urglne 
different courses of action, free from covetousness, and from 
the seven dreadful evils called Vyasanas. The kina should 
cou.sult with those eiebt ministers and bold the iK.l,iricc 
among them. 
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Having consulted \tith his ministers, the king should 
repair to his preceptojr for informing him of those opinions 
and his own. His preceptor should be a Brahmana well- 
versed ill all matters of vittue, profit, and pleasure. Repairing 
for such subsequent deliberation, to him, the king should, 
with collected mind, ask his opinion. When a decision 
is arrived at after deliberation with him, the king should 
then, without attachment, cairj’ it out into practice. 
Those that are conversant with the conclusion of the 
Science of Consultation say that kings should always hold 
consultations ir? this way 

Having settled counsels in this way, tliey should then be 
reduced to practice, for then they will be able to win over 
ull the subjects. There should be no dwarfs, no hunch-backed 
persons, no one of an emaciated constitution, no one who 
is lame or blind, no one who is an idiot, no woman and no 
eunuch, at the spot where the king holds his consultations. 
Xotliing should be there before or behind, above or below, 
or in transverse directions. Getting up on a boat, nr repair- 
ing to an open space destitute of grass or grassy bushes 
and whence the surrounding land may be clearlv seen, the 
king should hold consultations at the proper time, avoiding 
faults of speech and gestures. 

He should then publish in liis kuigilom, tor the inlorma- 
tion of Ids subjects, the lesulls ol such deliberation 

Now as to king’s conduct. You should never confiscate 
what is deposited with you, or appropriate as yours 
the thing about whose ownership two persons may dispute. 

Conduct such as tins would spod the administration of 
justice. If the administration ot justice be thus injured, 
sin will alhict you, and afflict your kingdom as well, and 
inspire your people with fear. Your kingdom will then 
melt away like a boat wrecked on the sea. If a king 
governs his subjects with unrighteousness, fear takes posses- 
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Sion of his heart and the door of fleavcn is dosed against 
him. A kingdom has its root in. righteousness. That 
minister, or king's son, who acts V,nrighteously, occu- 
pying the seat of Justice, and tho*se officers who, haWng 
accepted the charge of affairs, act unjustly, moved by self- 
interest, all sink in hell along the king himself. Those 
helpless men, who are oppresse<l by the powerful and who 
indulge on that account in piteous and copious lamentations, 
have their protector in the king. 

In cases of dispute between two parties, the decision 
should be based upon the evklence of %rithesses. If one 
of the disputants has no witnesses and is helpless, the king 
should give the case his best consideration. The king 
should cause chastisement to be meted out to* offenders 
according to the measure of their offences. They that are 
wealthy should be punished with fines and confiscations ; 
they that are poor, with loss of liberty. Those that are 
very wicked should be chastised by the king wtb even 
corporal inflictions. 

The king should cherish all good men with agreeable 
speeches and gifts ot wealth. He who seeks to compass 
the death of the king should be punished with death to be 
effected by diverse means. The same should be the punish- 
ment of one who becomes guilty of treason or theft or such 
co-habitation with women as may lead to a confusion of 
caste. 

A king, who inflicts punishments duly and conformably 
to the dictates of the Science of Chastisement, incurs no sin 
by the act On the other hand, he earns merit that is eternal. 
That foolish king who inflicts punishments capriciousl}*,* 
earns infamy here, and sinks into hell hereafter. One should 
not be punished for the faiflt of another. Reflecting well 
upon the Code, a person should be convicted or acquitted. 

king should never slay an enioj' under any drcuni- 
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j^taticcs. Tlial king who slays an envoy sinks into hell 
^^ilh all his ministers. ?*hat king, observant of Kshatri}’a 
practices, wlio slays an epvoy that faithfully utters the 
nicsisagc with which he is charged, causes the names of his 
deccjtscd ancestors to be stained with the sin of killing a 
fa-tus. An envoy should possess these seven accomplish-^ 
ments, vir,, he should he high-bom, of a good family, 
eloquent, clever, sweet*>|>ccchcjl, fatlliful m delivering tltc 
message with which he is charged, and endued with a good 
memory. 

The aid-de-camp of the king that protects his person 
should be endued with similar tpu^ities. The olTicer also 
that guards his capital or citadel should possess the same 
accomplishments. The king’s minister should be conversant 
with the conclusions of the Scriptures and competent in 
directing wars and making treaties. He should further be 
intelligent, possessed of courage, modest, and capable of 
keeping secrets. He should also be of high birth, endued 
with strength of mind, and pure In conduct. If possessed of • 
these qualities, he sliould be regarded worthy. 

The commander of the king's forces should be possessed 
of similar accomplisbmetUs. He should also be conversant 
with the din'erciit kinds ol battle-arrays and with the uses 
of engines and weapons. He should be able to bear 
exposure to rain, cold, heal, and wind, and watchful of the 
weaknesses of foes. The king should be able to lull lus loes 
into a sense of securily. He should not, however, hiraself 
trust any one. Reposing ol confidence on even his own 
son, is not to be approved of. 1 have now declared to 
you what the conclusions of the Scriptures are. Not 
to trust any one has been said to be one of the highest 
mysteries of the king-craft. 
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CHAPTER. XlV. 

THE AND HIS ARISTOCRACY. 

Yudliisthi'ra said Grandsire, you have discoursed 

on the duties of kings,— -the subject of their treasuries, - llie 
means of filling them, — and the topic of victory* and 
conquests you have also spoken of the qualifications of 
ministers,— the measures that led to the ad\-ancement ot 
the subjects,— the chaiacteristics of the six*fold limbs of a 
kingdom, — the qualities*of armies,— the means of distinguish- 
ing the wicked and the signs of those that are good,— 
the attributes of those that arc good,— the attributes of those 
that are equal,— tiiose that are inferior,— and those that ore 
superior, — the conduct which a king, wishing to advance, 
should have towards the people, and the manner in which 
the weak should be protected an'd cherished. You have laid 
down instructions on all these subjects as treated in the 
Snslras. 1 now desire, O Grandsire, to listen to the conduct 
that a king should observe towards those coxuageous noble 
men that assemble rouud him. 

1 desire to hear how they may grow, how they 
may be atLiclied to the king, how they may succeed in 
defeating their foes and in gaining friends.” 

Bhisraa replied Between the aristocrac}* on the one 
side and the kings on the other, a^■arice and anger are the 
causes that produce enmity. One of the two, i.e,, the king 
is filled with ararice and the consequence is that anger 
takes possession of the other, fx;, the aristocracy. Eacli, 
being intent uoon weakening and destroying the other, 
j.lvpv bntb xoeet with ilestrurtinn- 

By employing spies, by iibing diplomacy and phj’sical 
force, and adopting the arts of conciliation and giving gifts 
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and creating disunion and b)' applying oilier inetliods 
for producing weakness, ‘waste and fear, the parties attack 
each otlier. The aristscracv being a compact and united 
hotly become estranged with the king, if he wants to hard 
presathem and seeks to take too much out of them. 

Estranged from the king, all of them become discontent- 
ed and dissatisfied and side with the enemies of their ruler. 
If on the otlier hand the aristocracy of a kingdom be 
disunited amongst themselves, they are sure to meet with 
destruction. Disunited they fall an eas}' pray to their 
enemies. The no*bles of a kingdom, therefore, should always 
he united and act in concert. * 

If they are united together, they may advance on ac- 
count of their strength and prowess. Indeed when they 
are thus united, many out-siders seek alliance and friendship 
them. Learned men always praise those noble men 
who are united with one another in bonds of love and 
friendship. Thus united they will he always happy. 

By restraining their sons and brothers and relatives and * 
by leaching them thtir duties and by behaving kindly 
towards all persons, the noble men always advance in 
prosperity. 

B}' always attending to their duties by using diplomacy 
and statesmanship, the aristocracy always advance m pro- 
sperity. 

By showing proper reverence for those men who possess 
wisdom, courage and perseverence, steady prowess and 
activity in all works, the aristocracy always adi-ance in 

prosperity. 

Being possessed of wealth and resources, of the know- 
ledge of the Saslras, of all arts and sciences, the aristocracy 
protects the masses from all kinds of distress and danger. 

Anger, terror, chastisement, persecution, oppressions, 
execution, on the part of the king speedily creates rupture 
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with the aristocracy of his kinctloni and they soon fall 
away from htm and side with hisVncmy. Tlicrcfore tho<c 
that are the leaders and heads of,thc •aristocrac)’ should l>e 
honoured hy a kinj:. ‘Hic afTatrs of the kinpdom greatly 
depend upon them. » 

Consultations should be held svith only those that arc 
the leaders of the aristocracy, and secret agents should he 
placed with thejn only. The king need not consult with 
cverj' member of the aristocracy. Acting in concert with 
the leaders, the king should do \vh.at is goo<I for the whole 
kingdom. 

When, iiowever the aristocracy heroines scparatetl and 
disunited and destitute of ic.adcrs, other courses of action 
should be. adopted. If the membere of the aristocrac}' 
quarrel amongst themselves, their prosperity dwindles 
away and every kind of evil befilts them. Tliose that arc 
learned and wise amoitgst them should kill the dispute at 
the verj* beginning. If the seniors and leaders of aristocracj' 
look on them with indifTerence,— the quarrel grows in inten* 
sity. Such quarrels destroy the whole aristocracy. 

Protect yourself from all fors that arise from within. 
Fears that arise from outside is nothing of consequence in 
comparison to fear that arises from within. 

Persons that are equal to one another in family and 
blood, influenceti by anger, or folly or covetousness, arising 
from their natures, cease to speak with one another. This 
is the sign of defeat, ft is not by courage, nor by intelli- 
gence, nor by beauty, nor by wealth that enemies succeed 
in destroying the aristocracj*. It is only by disunion and 
gifts that it can be reduced to subjugation. For this it is 
said Unity is the great basis of the aristocracy. 



, CHAPTER XV. 

KINGS* SmVANTS. 

YiulliiMhIra saul O Grandson, what classes of servants 
arc to he considered as inferior and what are superior ? 
What classes of scrvarrls, and servants of what kind of 
birth, it is ad\isiblc that the kinp should employ! If 

the hint; choose to act alone, and without servants, he can 
never succeed ni protecting his people. 

Bhisma replied ;-Surcly the king cannot alone rule Ills 

kingdom without servants to aid him,— surely he cannot suc- 
ceed in accomplishing anything. If he at all succeeds in gain- 
ing anything, he cannot retain it without the help of others. 
That king only wlmse servants all possess wisdom and 
knowledge, who are all devoted to their master, who are of 
high and noble birth and of genteel disposition, succeed in 
enjoying happiness as a king. Th-at king only, whose ministers 
are all well-born, incapable of being g.iined over from him by 

bribes or other means, who always live " 

always engaged in giving advice to their master, who possess 
wisdom and goodness, and who have knowledge of the 
duties of kings, who can provide for future events and 
contingencies, who have a good knowledge of the virtues of 
time and who never grieve for what is past, succeeds in 
enjoying the happiness that belongs to a king. 

That king, whose servants share with him his griefs and 
joys, who always do which is agreeable to him, who always 
direct their attention to the accomplishment of their masters 
objects, and all of whom are faithful, succeeds m enjoying 
the happiness that belongs to a king. , , . . 

That king whose subjects are always cheerful and high- 
minded, and who always walk in the path of righteous- 
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ness, succce<ls hi cnjnyitt;; the happint'S'? that helonps to a 
kinp. 

He is the best, of kinps whose uu-djve ami revenue arc 
inatiapcd anil 9iipcivi*«ed by ooniciltci! and trustworthy men 
who know liow to increase the Hnanec. T!iat kinp snccecds 
in obtaining weallh, power luiil preal merits -whose reposi- 
tories and bams are snpertised by incorniplible, trustworthy, 
devoted and iincovctous servants. 

Thai kinp, in whose ktnpdom justice j« administered pro- 
perly and in strict impartiality, succeeds in paitiinp the merits 
that belonp to a kinp. 'lint kme, who attaclil'S liis subjects 
to himself by kindness, who in learned in all the sacred 
duties of kinps and wlm attends strictly to the oppregate 
of six, succeeds in pnininp the merit that bcloiip to a kinp. 

Ministers and servant* should be appointed to ofTices 
for which they arc fit, and must possess such qualifications 
ns are neccssarj' for tlietr respective posts. To appoint unfit 
person should never be done. A dop simuld be in tlie position 
suited to a dop a lion and n tiper sliotild be placed 
in the position of a tiper and a Hon. Tims servants sliould 
be appointed onl)* to those posts for whicli they arc fit. 

That foolish kinp, who appoints servants to post for which 
they are not fit, fails to satisfy his people, and thus brings 
disaster upon Ids kingdom. A kinp, who desires to have 
good servants, sliould never appoint persons that are distitute 
of intelligence, that are low-muuled, that are without 
wisdom, that are not the master of their senses, and that are 
not of high and noble birth. 

Slen, who are honest, who possess Idph birth, who are 
earnest, destitute of malice and envy, vVlio are high- 
minded, pure, who are clever in conducting business, are 
fit persons to be appointeti to various posts. Persons, 
that are possessed of humility, always read}' to perform 
their duties, tranquil and grateful in their conduct, adorned 
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wiili the i;irt3 of Xature and arc never the object of 
calumny should nhvrfys be kept by the side of the 
kliiti. A lion should .'tUvays make a lion his companion. Ifa 
lion has a pack of dogs for his associates, he goes to ruin. 
Tl^refure a kmg should never keep near him men who are 
destitute of learning and sincerity and wisdom and we.iUli. 
Tho«e men who are devoted to their masters are never 
slopped by any impediments and obstructions. The king 
should always .\ddres3 sweet words to those serv.ints w’ho 
are always engaged in doing goorl to their master. 

The king should with great c;ire look after his treasuries. 
He should always try to make addition to his treasury. 
His hanis should always be (Hied with corns and their 
up'keep should be entrusted to honest and reliable servants. 
A king sliotdd ai\v.\ys try to mcre.vse his Nvealth and corn. 
Let his servants,— namely, his soldiers be well skilled in 
battle, and he always very attentive to their duties. They 
should be experts in the management of their horses. 

He should always attend to the wants ol his kinsmen 
and friends. He should alw.iys be surrounded by faithful 
kinsmen and friends. 

The king siiuiild always seek the good ol his city «md 
the good of all Ins subjects. 
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A FRICNDLESS KJNG. 

Yiidliiithira said O Grandsire, wltat course should* a 
king adopt whom friends have left, who has made many 
enemies, whose treasury has been exhausted, and who has 
no army f What should he do when he is surrounded by 
wicked ministers, when his counsels are all divulged, when 
he cannot see his way clearly before lunv M'hen he is 
attacked bj* a powerful ,eiieniy, or when he is engaged, 
though weak, with a stronger niier y What should be the 
conduct of a king, tlie affairs of whose kingdom are 
completely disorganised, who disregards the requirements 
of place and time, who is unable, on account 'of oppressions 
he made, to collect friends around him -iu these circutn* 
stances what should he do ? 

Bhisma replied : — If the king attacks another of the kind 
have indicated ; he should, with no loss of time, make 
peace with the invader and bring about the restoration of those 
portions of his kingdom that have already been conquered. 

If again the invader be strong and sinful and seek to 
gain victory by unrighteousness, the king should make 
peace with him by even abandoning a portion of his king- 
dom. If the invader be unwilling to make peace, the king 
should abandon his very capital for saving himself from 
danger. If he can save his life, he may hope that at some- 
time and other to get a kingdom again. Xo wise man will 
sacrifice his own life. If it can be saved by abandoning his 
treasury and territories. 

A king should protect the ladies of liis household. If 
these fall into the hands of the enemy, he should not show 
any compassion for them. As long as it is in his power, he 
should lle^er surrender his own self to the enemy. 
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Vuclliisthini said: — When bis own men are cissatisfied 
with In'ni, when’ he is ‘‘oppressed by invaders, when his 
treaSiir)* is empty, and wl;en bis counsel is divulged, what 
the hing should do then f 

Dliisma said :■ — A ‘ king under such circumstances, if 
his cr\emy is rigliieous, should seek to make peace with hinr. 
If the enemy is unrighteous, he should then put forth his all 
'■alour. He should by e^•er^• means try to cause the enemy 
to withdraw from his kingdom, or fighting bravely, he should 
lay down his life, and thus gain heaven. 

A king can conquer the whole earth with the hclj> of even 
a small force, if that force be loyal, clieerful, and devoted 
to his good. If he can vanquish his enemy, he is sure to 
enjoy Karlli, By laying down one's life in battle, one goes 
direct to Heaven. 



CHAPTlill'XVII. 

KINGS’ GREATNESS. , 

Bhisma said : -A king should be . always gre:it. His 
greatncjs depends upon Ins arm}* and trcasurj*. 

Tile king sliould, by drawing wealth from bis own king 
dom as also from the kingdom of his enemies, fill his treasury, 
for from his treasury springs also, his religious merit ; 
and on account of his treasury his kingdom extends. For 
this reason, diis treasur,' must always be filled, and when 
filled, it shovdd be always protected from robbery’ and plunder 
as well as* from all unnecessary expenses. This is the 
literiKil Rule for all kings. 

How ran a weak king have a treasury t How can a king 
who has no tre.isury have strength and power? How can 
a weak man have a kingdom f Whence then can one with 
out a kingdom obtain prosperity r 

For a person ol a high rank adversity’ is worse tJian 
death. Therefore the king should always increase his 
treasury and aimy, allies and friends 

All men disiegard and disrespect a king with an empty 
treasury. Without beingsatisfied with little or nothing which 
such a king can give, his servants do not show any’ alacrity’ 
to perform their duties. 

On the other liand, on account of his wealth, a king 
succeeds m obtaining great honours, great prosperity and 
true greatness. Wealth conceals his, very’ sins. Those 
with whom the king once quarrelled, even they once more 
take service under him like dogs. The king should, therefore, 
always exert himself for obtaining greatness. He should 
never yield, — he should never bend down his head, he shouk 
lieierthow hiiiniliiy. Bverlion is Mivihness. He shouk 
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rather bend at an unfavourable opportunity than bend before 
any one. He should rtither retire into a foiest and In e 
witli wild animals tharA live, in humilit)' and disgrace. 

But he should live in the midst of ministers and 
offloers who have like robbers broken through all restraints 
and gone out of all controls, although even robbeis are not 
to be despised, because a large number of powerful soldiers 
might be made out of them. 

And again If the king himself * transgresses all whole- 
some restraints, he loses all his greatness and his subjects 
are fdled with alarm. The very robbers who know not 
what compassion is, even they dread such a fearful king. 
Fortius reason, a king to increase his greatness should always 
establish rules and restraints and laws which he himself 
should obey, thus giving pleasures to all his subjects. Rules 
and laws, even in respect of very trivial matters, passed 
and obeyed and respected by the king, are hailed with 
delight by all his people, and thev increase his greatness 
thousand-fold. » 

Protection of his subject is the great rock on which the 
true greatness of a king lies. Slaying an enemy wlio Is flying 
away from battle, ravishment of wives, ingratitute, steal- 
ing and plundering pioperty, — depriving a person of his 
jiroperty,— whatever the means be. — violation of maidens. 
— forcible occupation of villages and towns, —adulterv witli 
other people's wives, — torture, hurt, assault, abuse?, peisecii 
tion, murder, — all these are regarded as unlawful and 
wicked acts. The king should alwa3’s see that tliey are not 
committed by anv in his kingdom, whetlier the man is 
highest of the high or the lowest of the low. Unless he 
succeeds in this, he can never attain to true greatness,— hut 
e\en such wicked men should not be totally evterminated. 
Their vives and children should not be made to suffer for 
their crimes and wicked deeds this will increase the king's 
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;greatnes«, and greatness should be the sole atm and objects 
of all kinjis. • 

O beloved son, I have now told you all that you should 
know about Raj Dharma or the Kingly duties. What fur* 
ther you desire to learn from me ? « 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


, A TRUE KING. 

"Bhisma said, — *I shall now, O Yudhisthira, recite to 
you everj'thing that Utatthya, that foremost of all persons 
conversant with the Vedas had said to Mandhata, 

"Utatthya said,— ‘one becomes a king for acting in tjie 
interest of righteousness and not for conducting himself 
capriciously. I^now this, O Mandhatri, the king is, indeed, 
the protector of the world. If th"^ king acts righteously, 
he attains to the position of a God. On the other hand, 
if he acts unrighteously, he sinks into hell. All creatures 
rest upon righteousness. Righteousness, in its turn, rests 
upon the king. That king, therefore, who upholds righteous- 
ness, is truly a king. That king who is endued with a 
righteous soul and with every kind of grace is said to be 
an embodiment of virtue. If a king fails to chastise unt 
righteousness, the Gods desert his mansion and he incurs 
obloquy among men. 

The efforts of men who are observant of their owm 
duties are always crowned with success. For this reason 
all men seek to obey the dictates of righteousness %vhich 
are productive of prosperity. When sinfulness is not re- 
strained, righteous behaviour comes to an end and unrighteous- 
ness increases greatly. When sinfulness is not restrained, 
no one can, according to the rights of property as laid 
down in the Scriptures, S3)' — ^This king is mine and this is 
not mine. When sinfulness pre^-ails in the world, men 
cannot own and enjoy their own wi%’es and animals and 
fields and houses The deities receive no worship, the 
Pitris no offerings in sraddhas, and guests no hospitality, 
when sinfulness is not restrained. The Brahmans do not 
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king himself. Two peisons combining together snatch the 
wealth of one, and many acting ii\ concert rob the two. 
The virginity of maidens is defiled.* ^ Such a state of 
things is said to arise from the king’s faults- All rights of 
property come to an end among men when the king abgn* 
doning righteousness, acts heedlessly. 
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study the Vedas, or observe high vows or spread out sacri- 
fices, when sinfulness is not restrained. The minds of men, 

O king, become weak and confomidecHike tliose of persons 
wounded with weapons, when sinfulness is not restrained. 

Casting their e3'es on both the v/orlds, the Rlshis m«de 
the king, tliat supeiior being, intended that he should be 
the embodiment of righteousness on Earth He is called 
Rajan \n whom riglilcousness shines. That king, agaiii, m 
\v\iom there is no righteousness, is called Vrishala," The 
divine Dharnta (Righteousnessl has another name 
Vrislia. He who weakens Vrisha is known by the name of 
Vrishala. A king should therefore advance the cause of 
righteousness. 

All creatures grow In the growth of righteousness and 
deca)' with its decay. Righteousness is called Dbanna 
because it aids the acquisition and preservation of wealth 
fDhana). The sages, O king, have declared that Dhanna 
restrains and sets bounds to all evil acts of men. The 
felf-born (Braiiman) created Dhanna for the advancement 
and growth of creatures. For this reason, a king should 
act according to the dictates of Dliarma for benefiting lus 
subjects. For this reason also Dharma lias been said to be 
the foremost of all things. That foremost of men who 
rules his subjects righteously is called a king. Disregarding 
lust and wrath, observe thou the dictates of righteousness 

Among all things that conduce to the prosperity of the 
kings righteousness is the foremost. Be thou awakened, 

O Mandhatri, so that the goddess of prosperity may not in 
wrath desert thee ! The Snitis declare that unrighteous- 
ness begot a son named Pride upon the goddess of pro- 
sperity. This Pride, 0 king, Jed mam’ among the Gods and 
Asuras to ruin. Many roj'al sages also have suffered 
destruction on his account. Do thou therefore awaken, O 
king ! He who succeeds in conquering him become.^ a king. 
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He, on the other hand, Vbo suffers himself to be conquered 
by him becomes a sla\4e.. If, O Mandhatri, you wish for an 
eternal life (of felicity)*, live as a king should that does not 
indulge these two, vie., prfde and unrighteousness.' 

xAbstain front companionship with him that, is intoxi- 
cated (with pride), him that is heedless (of the dictates of 
honesty), him that is a scoffer of religion, him that is in- 
sensate and foibear to pay couit to all of them when 
united. Keep yourself aloof fiom the compaii)' of ministers 
whom you have once punished and especially ot women, as 
also from mountains and une\en lands and inaccessible 
fastnesses and elephants and houses and (noxious) reptiles. 
You should also give up uandering in tiie night, and avoid 
the faults of straglness and vanity and boastfulness and 
ViTath. You should never have intercourse with unknown 
women or those of equivocal sex, or those that are lewd, 
or those that are tlie wives of other men or those that 
are unmarried virgins. When the king does not restrain Mce 
a confusion of castes follows and sinful Rakshasas and 
persons of neutral sex and children destitute of limbs c?r 
possessed of thick tongues and idiots, begin to take birth 
m e^en respectable families. Therefore the king should take 
particular care to act nghteously for the benefit of his 
subjects. 

If a king acts heedlessly, a great evil becomes the 
consequence. Unrighteousness increases causing a confusion 
of castes. Cold sets in diinng the summer months, and 
disappear when its proper season comes. Drought and 
flood and pestilence athict the people. Ominous stars arise 
3nd awful comets appear on such occasions. Diverse other 
portents, indicating destruction of the kingdom make their 
Appearance. If the king does not take the measures for 
his own safety and does not piotect his subjects, the latter 
first meet with destruction and then destruction seizes the 
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, CONQUERINQ ANOTHER KINO. 

Yudhhthira asked ; — 

Tell me,0 Gandsire, how a king should conduct himself 
in hght who advances against another king. 

•Bhisma replied : — The following are the settled -rules 
Under which the Kshatriya warriors shonjd -always fight. 

A Kshatriya must not put an, armour for fighting a 
Kshatriya who has not the armour. One should fight with 
one, and leave his opponent when he becomes disabled. If 
the enemy comes backed by an army, one should fight 
with him with an army. If the enemy fights by deceit, 
one should fight with him by deceit, If he fights with 
• fair means, one must fight with him with fair means. 

A horse'warrior should not fight with a carnvarrior, A 
car-warrior should always fight with a car-warrior, ’ 

When an antagonist has fallen into distress, he should 
never be struck, nor should he strike one who has been 
frightened, nor one who has been vanquished. 

Poisoned or barked arrows should never be used. They 
are the weapons of the wicked. 

One should fight righteously, without yielding to anger, or 
with the sole desire of killing. A weak or wounded man 
should never be killed, nor one who is sonless, nor one 
whose weapon is broken, nor one that has fallen into 
distress, nor one whose bow-string has been cut, nor one 
that has lost his vehicle. 

A wounded opponent should either be sent to his own 
home, or if brought to victor's camp, should have his wounds 
attended to by skilful surgeons. 

When in consequence of the quarrel between righteous 
kings, a righteous warrior falls into distress and Is wounded. 
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his wounds should be attended to, ^nd then he should be 
set at liberty. This Is the eternal dut^ of all good kings. 

Righteousness is never to be" abandoned. It is said, if 
a warrior whoso strict, duty is to -fight righjeously wins a 
victory by unrighteous means, he becomes sinful. Such 
men are said to kUl hss own self. Even he that Is wicked 
^ould‘be subdued by fair means. It'is' better to lay down 
life itself in the observance of- righteousness, than to -win 
flcWry "-by’ -Sinful means- ‘The' king should" always seek 
both victorj' and the increase "or his wealth and resources 

by Hghteoustneans. - 

“‘iA kmg should never-'be unrlgh’teous, even’if it makes 
l^im 'the- sovereign of thewhole univ'erse. ’ Such sovereignty' 
\veakefTS both the king and the earth. •' ■ ‘ 

«*-0 beloved Yudhlsthffa, a-warrior, '’whose armour has fallen' 
dlf*'^r*who-^begs -for quar^,— saying 1 AM' YOURS, 'or who' 
joins his -hands, or who'''Has laid aside his -weapon,'' ‘ may" 
simply be-captured, but never to be killed. • ■ • ' 

If a hostile- king be vanquished • b>" the troops of the 
Inv'adef, he should never himself fight his 'vanquished foe. 
(Jn-thcTither hand, he should bring him to his palace with 
all respect. Living for a'yeai-in the house ofthe victor, 
the vanquished gajns-a new lease of life. 

If a king succeeds in brining a maiden from the 
fiduse-of-his vanquished foe, he, should keep her for a year 
iff ‘Bs* -palace and ask her'whether 'she would 'wed him 
draby one'else. If she does' not agree, She" should be at 
dfice sent* back'. He should similarly 'behave with all other 
pnsoners of war and stai^es that are acquired by force 

The king should never appropriate wealth con6scated from 
tIte't'hieVes''and men awaiting execution. -The kine taken 
from" tile ’enemy should be gir^n away, to the Brahmans, 
and the bulls taken from the enemy should be employed 
in agricultural works or sent back to the enemy. ' 
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It l.iul (loKn thni x\ km" sliould fipht only with a king 
and never with one who is not a king. 

If a Ilr.ihman fearlessly goes between the contending 
armies and raises his two hands, the armies should imme- 
diately abstain from fiRht. They would break an eternal 
rule if they anjnvay wound such a Brahman. A Kshatriya 
who breaks this rule becomes a wretch. Such men should be 
driven away from the society. What gain can be greater 
than the victor)* won by strict righteousness ? 

The excitable classes of a king recently conquered 
should without delay be eonciliatell by soothing speeches 
and gifts. This is the best policy for the king to adopt. If 
Instead of doing this, these men be sought to be governed by 
repression and Impolicy, they may have his kingdom, they 
may side with his enemies and seek opportunity to revolt 
ftRainst him. A kingdom with discontented subjects cannot 
be retained for long. That king whose dominions are exten- 
sive and full of wealth, whose subjects are contented and. 
"hose servants and ofbeers ate all faithful and loyal Is said 
to have his roots firm. 

That king, whose priests and preceptors and others about 
him arc all duly respected, is said to be conversant with the 
ways of the world. 

King Pratardhana, subjugating his foes in great battle, 
took all their wealth, but left their land untouched. 

. King Drodasa, after subjugating his foes, brought away 
the very remnant of their Sacrificial Ore and food and every 
^hing, for this reason he was deprived of the merit of his 
conquest The conduct, O Yudhislhira, of all righteous kings 
of old was excellent, and I approve it wholly. The king, who 
desires his own prosperity, should conduct himself with 
every kind of excellence, but never with deceit and pride. 



CHAPTER ft. 

LEADING THE fROOPS, 

Yudhisthira saidj — 

I find,0 Grandsjre, there are no practices more sinful and' 
cruel than those of the Kshatriyas and kings. In marchingr 
or in battle, the king slays large number of men. How then 
such a man can gain the regions of Bliss ’ O Grandfather,^ 
tell me this. , 

Bhlsma said r — 

“Yes, indeed, it is true kings sometimes afflict many. But 
by chastising the wicked, by performing Sacrifices, by giving 
away gifts, kings become pure and virtuous. By the poner 
of gifts, Sacrifices, and penances, they destroy thdr sins, and 
their merit increasej in order that they may be able to do 
good to all creatures. The reclaimer of a field, for the pur*, 
pose of reclaiming it, takes up both paddy^blades and weeds. 
But the king, instead of destroying the paddy-blades, makes 
them grow more vtgourously. They that wield weapons 
destroy those that deserve destruction. This destruction, 
however, causes the growth and advancement of those that 
remain. 

He who protects people from plunder, slaughter, affliction 
he, for protecting their lives, comes to be regarded as the 
giver of wealth, of life and of food. The king, therefore, 
dispelling everybody’s fear, enjoys every kind of felicity here 
and Eternal Bliss hereafter.” 

Yudhisthira said — , 

Tell me, O Grandsire, then how kings, desirous of victory 
should lead their troops to battle. 

Bhi^ana-rej^hed. — ' 

Leathern armour for protecting the bodies of elephants, 
armour of the same material for the hulls, — bones, thorns, 
keen-pointed weapons made of iron, coats of mail, jaktails, 
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sharp and wcll-tcmpcrcd weapons, all kinds of armour, 
jcIIqw and red, banpbrs and standards of various polours, 
swords and lances, scimiicrs of great sharpness, battle-axes 
nnd spears and shields should always be manufactured and 
stored in abundance. The weapons should all be properly 
wLetted. 

The soldiers should be inspired with courage and 
resolution. It is proper to ^ct the troops in motion in the 
month of ClUtTRA or acrahavana. The crops are all 
ripe at that tim*e, nnd water also docs not become scarce. 
That time of the year is neither very cold, nor very hot. 
The troops should, therefore, be mo\ed at (hat time. 

Hut if informed that the enemy has been overtaken by 
distress, tlien troops should be immediately to be set in 
motion. There is no need then of waiting for a favourable 
time or month. 

That road, which has abundance of water and grass 
along It, which is level and easy of march, should b^ 
adopted for marching the troops over it. The regions, 
lyirig near both the sides of the road, should previously 
be ascertained through spies who possess skill and intimate 
knowledge of the woods. 

The troops must not be marched like animals through 
woods and forests. Those kings, who desire victory, should 
always adopt, the best possible roads for marching his 
troops. In the van should always be placed a division of 
brave men, great warriors nobly born. 

As regards forts, those which have strong and high walls 
on all sides and trenches round it full of deep water are the 
best. J/i respect of invading forces, resistance may be 
given from within it. 

. In pitching the camp, a region lying near the woods 
is considered in the science of war, as much better than 
in an extensive field. ' 
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Pitching the. camp at such a place, planting the 7oot 
soldiers in a position of safety and collision with the 
enemy as soon as he comes are the means forwarding off 
danger and calam'U}*. ' 

The troops should be placed in such a position that the 
wind) the sun, the planet Sukra should blow and shine 
from behind them. As means of gaining \ictory, wind is 
superior to the sun, and the sun is superior to Sukra. 

Men learned in the science of iv ar approve of a region 
that is not miry, not watery, not uneven and not abounding 
with bricks and stones as well as htted for the operations 
of cavalry. 

A field that is free from mud and holes is fitted for car- 
warriors. A region that is overgrown with bushes and 
large trees and that is under water is fitted for elephant-warri- 
ors. A region, that has many inaccessible spots, that Is over- 
grown with large trees and topes of cane-bushes as also hilly 
and woody, is well fitted for infantry. 

An army which has a large Infantry force is regarded as very 
strong. An army, in vvhich cars and horsemen predominate, 
is regarded to be very effective in a clear day. An army 
again in which foot soldiers and elephants predominate be- 
comes effective in the rainy season. 

Having attended to the above-mentioned points, the 
king should consider the characteristics of place and time. 
That king, who attends to all these points and march out on 
an auspicious day, always gains victory. 

No one should kill those that are asleep a' thirsty or tired 
Of whose armour has fallen, or oneuhose mind is concen- 
trated on Yoga, or one that is running away from the field, or 
one that is walking unprepared, or one engaged in drinking 
q,T;ifl eatings or one that is madt or one who has been mortally 
wounded, or one who is staying trustfully, or one who is in • 
the midst -of a work which is sot complete, or one who is 
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skilled itf a special art,or/>ne who is in grief, or one ;\lio is in 
search of forage or fod^4r, or men who sets up camps, or one 
• who is a camp-follower, or dne that is waiting at the gate of 
the king or his ministers, or one who is the chief of sersants. 

ntosc warriors who break the ranks of foes or rally the 
retreating troops should have their pay doubled and should 
be honored with food, drink, presents and seals equal to the 
king. Amongst such warriors those that arc chiefs of ten: 
soldiers should be made chiefs of a hundred soldiers , and so 
on. - 

When starting, the king should acilress his troops thus ; — 
"I-et us swear to conquer and never to desert one another. 
Let those that are afraid, remain here. J.ct only such men 
come who will never break away from battle or cause their 
comrades to be slain.* * 

Froteeting their own seU’es as also their comrades, they 
arc certain to slay the enemy in fight. The consequence uf 
nmning away from battle are loss of wealth, death, lutainy, 
and reproach. 

Abuses arc showered upon that man who runs away from 
battle, who throws away his weapons, or \\ ho auu^r& n ..t ^ t 
to be taken prisoner. Those that run away iiwui u.utn. ..le 
worthless amongst men. Such men are nicii uii > m uauie. 
Resolved upon gaining heaven, we shuulo tight rcgoiulcs. 
life itself and resolved to die or conquer. 

Having taking such an oath, prepaied to throw away iiie, 
heroes should bravely rush against the cnem^. 

In the van should be placed the duisionsof men armed 
with swords and shields. In the rear should be placed die 
divisions of car-warriors. In the middle of these two, should 
Placed divisions of other troops. This siiould be the 
arrangement of troops when attacking the foe. 

Those that are veterans should fight In the front. They 
'vill protect their comrades behind. Only those in the, aiiny 
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that are well-know n heroes of streng^i should he in the van • 
The others should remain behind tham. The weaker ones 
should be kept in the middle, if not for’ an) thing, but for 
show ing to the enemy the hugeness of the JJrroy. 

If the troops are few, they should be dr^'^n close together 
for the fight. But jf their leaders think necessary , the close 
array may be extended wide When a small force is to fight 
a large army', the array called SUCiHMUKilA (nedle-mouthed) 
should immediately be formed. In such c^ses the leaders of 
the smaller army should cry, — ^"There — there— the enemy 
has broken." Those amongst them that ^re heroes should 
cry, — ^“No fear,— fresh friends ha\e armed ” Those that are 
in ad\ance, should utter loud shouts and make \arious 
cowchft.and horns, dtucas, cycaboU, 
kettle drums and other musical instruments* 



.Chapter hi. 

THE same continued. 


Yudhtsthira said : — Of what disposition, of what conduct, 
of what form, how armed, should the combatants be in order 
that they may be fit for battle ? 

Bhisma replied : — It is proper that those weapons should 
be used by men with which they have become familiar 
by use. ^ 

They that have voices and eyes like those of lions or tigers 
are all great heroes. They that have voice like a deer and eyes 
like those of leopards or bulls are possessed of great activity. 
They whose voices are like the sounds of bulls are excitable, 
wicked and wrathful. They that have a voice deep as that of 
clouds, that 'have wrathful faces, they that have hooked noses 
ind tongues are possessed of great speed and can shoot 
their weapons to a great distance. They that have bodies 
car\’ed like that of the cat and have their hair and skin, 
possess great speed, they are restless and almost invincible in 
battle. 

They that are well knit and handsome, and have symetricaJ 
and broad chests, that become angry upon hearing the ene- 
my's drums and trumpets, that take delight in alTrays cf every 
kind, that have grave eyes, — they that have faces darkened 
by frowns are all brave men, and they are always prepared 
to die in battle. Such men should always be placed in the van. 

That army in ^thich the troops and animals are not at all 
depressed but every one of them is cheerful, that army is sure 
togsjn The jyjjod j9ows favourably from behind of such 

troops. Rainbows appear in the sky, the clouds cast their 
cooling Meadows over them and at times the sun shines up- 
on them. Their Sacrificial fires blaze up with a pure splendour. 
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The conchs and drums send forth loijd and deep peals. Th« 
tro )ps become filled with alacrity. These have been said to 
be the indications of success. • 

If deer and other animals are seen behind or on the left 
of those who have set out for battle, they are regarded aus- 
picious. On the other hand, if they appear in their front, 
they indicate disaster and defeat. 

Even after getting up a great army consisting of four 
kinds of troops, even then one should seek for peace. If all 
endeavours for peace fail, then there is no help but to fight. 

The victory that one Acquires by battle is not desirable. 
Victory in battle is always dependent on caprice or destiny. 
When a large army breaks and the troops begin to run away, 
it is very very difficult to check them. Some have broken, 
for Htis other break without any apparent cause, though they 
are a1I brave and good soldiers. A large army, consisting 
of even brave soldiers, are Hke but a large herd of deers. 

Sometimes it is seen that even fifty men resolute and 
’relying on one another, cheerful and ready to die, become 
successful to vanquish a big army. Sometimes even five, 
or six or seven men only, resolute and standing close toge- 
ther, vanquish foes much superior to them in number. Battle 
is never desirable so long as it can be avoided. 

The policy of conciliation, of producing disunion and 
making gifts should first be tried. If these fail, then of 
course there is no alternative. 

The entire country is agitated and afflicted when war is 
raging. A king should, therefore, on all occasions apply the 
J art of conciliation, mixing them with meisures of severity. 
When people are afflicted by foes, they always show a dis- 
position to come to terms. 

Secret spies should be sent for producing disunion 
amongst the allies and the friends of the foe. It Is desirable 
that peace should be made with the king «ho is more power- 
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ful than the enemy. If the king does not act in this way, he 
can never gain victory.* 

In dealing with the endmy, cace should be taken that he 
is hemmed in from all sides. 

Forgiveness is the natural characteristics of the good. 
It never comes to the bad. Therefore the king should be 
always forgiving. The fame of a king who shows forgiveness 
after conquest and victory spreads all over the world. The 
very foes trust and respect such kings. 

If a king becomes severe, he becomes the object of hatred 
with all men. If on the other harai he becomes too mild, 
he is disregarded by all. Before smiting and while smiting, 
use sweet words. And after having smitten, show them com* 
passion and let them understand that you are sorry for them, 

After vanquishing an army, the king should then address 
it "I atn not at all glad that so many have been killed by 
my troops. I wish they are all alive. They do not deserve 
death. They were all good men and hero:s, — such men, 
indeed are rare. They have all gone to heaven. 

Having uttered such sweet words to the \anqufshed 
troops, he should honour those amongst his troops that have 
shown extraordinary bravery and heroism. The king thus 
under all circumstances behave with conciliation. 

A king that is fearless and virtuous become the beloved 
of all. Every one trusts such kings. Winning their trust, he 
rules over the earth and enjoys happiness and pleasure. 



CHArXKR . 

KINQ’S CONDUCT WITH CNOMICS. 

\ utlltislliira said; — TcJl me. O firandsire, liow should 
.1 kinjj behave towards a foe that is mild, towards one who is 
fierce and towards one that has many allies and a large force. 

Jlhisma said One should never wish to subdue his foes 
by quarrel. Iixcitctl with wr.nth and bereft of forgiveness, boys 
only seek quarrel. One that desires the dcsfruclion of a foe 
should not put that foe oiT his gu.ir<l. On tf»e other hand, one 
shoulel never exhib't one's vvr.»th or fear or joy. He should 
conceal these within* his own bosoin. Without really trusting 
one's foes, ore should bch.ivc towards him, ns if one trusted 
him completely. One shouhl always sj>cak sweelwords to his 
enemy and never do any thing which is disagreeable. 

One should always show fruitless hostility, ns also inso* 
Jence of speech. As n fowler, carefully imilating the voices 
of the birds, seizes it, so a king should act touards his enemy. 
I'irst bring your foe under Mibjsclion and then kill him if 
absolutely necessary. 

But having overcome one’s enemy, one should not sleep 
at ease. A foe who is wicked again raises his head, like a 
smouldering fire under ashes, that b’nzes forth again. 

When victory is doubtful.a hosti*c collision of arms should 
be avoided. Having lulled an enemy into security, one should 
reduce him to subjugation and thus gain one’s object. Having 
consulting with his ministers and with intelligent persons, 

’ learned in policy, an enemy that is disregarded and neglected, 
being all along unsubdued at heart, biles back the king.speci- 
ally when he makes a false step. By appointing trusted 
agent®, such a foe w ill create disunion among the king’s trust- 
ed officer®. .Ascertaining the beginning, the middle and the 
end of his enemies, a king should cherish feelings of hostility 
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towards them. He should coirupt the forces of his enemies 
using the arts of disunion, making gifts and applying poison. 

A king should never IHb in corapaniojsship of his enemies. 
A king should wait long, — and at the first opportunity, kill 
his Toe. 

A king should iievei slay a large numbei of the troops of 
his enemy, but he sljould certainly do that which would make 
his victory decisive. A king should never do that which will 
ever ramble in his enemies’ heart. He should not wound him 
by abusue words. If the opportunity comes, he should strike 
him, but not unnecessarily. » 

Acting according to the words cf the wise, a king should 
only break the stength of his enemy, — he should never, when 
opportunity is not favourable, seek to attack his enemy, nor 
should he, when the opportunity comes, should persecute his 
enemy. 

Giving up lust, and wrath, and pride, the king should conti* 
Dually watch for the laches of his enemy. His own mildness,^ 
his severity of punishments, Ins inactivity, his carelessness, his 
deceitful conduct, ruin a foolish king. The king free from 
these four faults succeeds in vanquishing his enemies. When 
only one minister is competent to accorophsli a secret object, 
the king should consult that minister only. Many ministers 
consulted, try to throw the burden of the task on another’s 
shoulders and even give publicity to that object which should 
be kept secret. If consultation with one be not proper, then 
only the king should consult with many. 

When the foes are unseen, divine chastisement should be 
invoked upon thenl , when seen, the army, consisting of four 
kinds of forces, should be moved. The king should first use 
the arts of producing disunion, and also of conciliation. 

When the time for each particular means comes, that 
particular means should be applied. At times, the king 
should even prostrate himself before a powerful (oq. It is 
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again diiirablc that acting hecdfuMy himself, he should 
seek to compass the victor’s dcslrut^ion when the latter 
Itccomes heedless. Hy prostrating one's self, by gift of tribute, 
by ultcring sweet words, one should Immblc oneself before 
a more powerful king. One should, when the occasion for 
such act comes, never do anything that may arouse suspi- 
cions. A victorious king, again, should not allow the van- 
quished to remain wakeful. There is nothing, that is more 
difficult of accomplishment than the acquisition of prosperity. 

The very existence of persons of restless disposition is 
fraught with danger. Kings should therefore with -close 
attention, asccrl-iin their friends and foes. If a king becomes 
mild, he is disregarded. If he becomes fierce, he inspires 
people with dread. Therefore do not be fierce. Do not 
again be mild. I3ut be both fierce and mild. As a rapid 
current ceaselessly cats away the high bank and causes 
large landslips, even so heedlessness and error cause a 
kingdom to be ruined. 

Jfever attack many foes at the same time. By app)yins 
the arts of conciliation or gift, or production of disunion, 
they should be grinded one by one. As regards the rem- 
nant, being few in number, the victor may behave peacefully 
towards them. An intelligent king, even if competent for 
it, should not begin to crush all his foes at once. When 
a king happens to have a large army consisting of sixfold 
forces and teeming with horses, ^elephants, cars, all devoted 
to him, when he thinks himself superior to his foe in many 
respects upon a fair comparison, then should he openly 
smite the foe without hesitation. If the fob be strong, the 
adoption of a policy of conciliation towards him is not 
worthy of approbation. On the other hand, chastisement 
by secret means is the policy that should he adopted. Nor 
should mildness of behaviour be adopted towards such foes, 
nor repeated expedition?, for loss of crops, poisoning of wells . 
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and tanks, and suspicious in respect of the seven branches 
of administration, should *be avoided. The king should on 
such occasions apply various kinds of deception, diverse 
contrI\{ances for setting his foes against one another and 
different kinds of hypocritical behaviour. He should also 
through trusted agents ascertain the doings of his foes in 
their cities and provinces. Kings, conquering their foes 
and entering their towers, seize and appropriate the 
best things that are obtainable there, and devise 
proper measures of policy in their own cities and domi- 
nions. Making gifts of wealth to them in private, confis- 
cating their possessions publicly without, however, in- 
juring them materially, and proclaiming that they are 
all wicked men, that have suffered for their own misdeeds, 
kings should send their agents to the cities and provinces 
of their foes. At the sametime in their own cities, they 
should, through other persons conversant with the Scriptures, 
adorned with every accomplishment, acquainted with the 
Ordinances of the sacred books and possessed of learning, 
cause incantations and foe-kllUng rites to be performed. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A FRIENDLESS KINO. 

“Yudhisthira said, — 'What course of conduct should be 
adopted by a king shorn of friends, having many enemies, 
possessed of an exhausted treasury, and destitute of troops, 
O Sire, what, indeed, should be his conduct when he is 
surrounded by wicked ministers, when h/s counsels are all 
divulged, , when he does not ace his way clearly before him, 
when he assails anotKer kingdom, when he is engaged in 
grinding a hostile kingdom, and when though weak he is 
at war with a stronger ruler ? What indeed, should be the’ 
conduct of a king the affatrs of whose kingdom are Ill- 
regulated, and who disregards the requirements of place 
and time, who is unable in consequence of his oppressions, . 
ta -bring about peace and cause disunion among his foes) 
Should he seek the acquisition of wealth by evil means or 
should he lay down his tife without seeking wealth ? 

Bhlsma said,— Without entertaining any scruples and 
any malice, listen to these instructions. Through the decrease 
of the treasury, the king’s forces are decreased. The king , 
should, therefore, fill his treasury by any means like one 
excavating water in a wilderness which is without water. 
Agreeably to this Code of Morality, practised by the ancients, 
the king should, when the time for it comes, show compassion 
' to his people. This is eternal duty. 

For men that are able and competent, the duties are 
of one kind. In seasons of distress, however, one's duties 
are of a different kind. Without wealth a king may, by 
penances and the like, acquire religious merit. Life hoir- 
ever, is much more important than religious merit. And ^ 
as life cannot be supported without wealth, no such merit ( 
should be sought which stands in the way of .the acquisition 
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of wealth. A king that iS weak, by acquiring only rcllgloui 
merit, never succeeds ln» obt|iining just and proper mean* 
for sustenance, and since he cannot, by even his best ener* 
tlons, »acqulre power by the aid of only religious merit, 
therefore the practices in seasons of distress are sometimes 
regarded as not inconsistent with morality. The learned, 
however, are of opinion that those practices lead to sinful* 
ness. After the season of distress is over, what should the 
Kshatrlya do ? He should at such a time conduct himself 
in such a way that his merit may not be destroyed. He 
should also act In such a way tha*t he may not have to 
succumb to his enemies. Even this has been declared 
to be his dutlep. He should not sink In despondency. He 
should not in times of distress seek to rescue from the 
peril of destruction the merit of others or of himself. On 
the other hand, he should rescue his own self. This is the 


settled conclusion. 

There is this Srutl. vlt., that It is settled that , 
Brahmans, who are conversant with duties, should have 
proficiency In rc'ipect of duties. Similarly, as regards 
the Kshatrlya, his proficiency should consist in exertion, 
since might of arms is his great possession. When a 
Kshatriya’s means of support are gone, what should he 
not take excepting what belongs to ascetics and what 
is owned by Brahmans ? Even as a Brahman in a occasion 
of distress may officiate at the Sacrifice of a person for 
whom he should never officiate at other ordinary times 
and eat forbidden food, so there is no doubt that Kshatriya 
In distress may take wealth from every one except 
ascetics and Brahmans. For one afflicted by an enemy 
and seeking the means of escape, what can be an improper 
outlet? For a person immured within a “‘J 


seeking escape, what 


can be an improper path? When* 


person becomes 


amicted, h= escapes by even an improper 
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outlet. For a K«iliatiiya that hw, In consequence of the 
weakness’ of his treasury and army become exceedingly 
humiliated,' neither of life of mendicancy nor.the profession 
of a Vaisya or that of a Sudra has been laid dowrv 
profession ordained for a Kshatriya is the acquisition of 
Avealth by'battle and victory. He should ne%’er beg of a 
member of his own order. "Ihe person?, who support, 
themselves at ordinarj' times by following the practices pn* 
macily laid for them, may in seasons of distress, support 
themselves by foUowing the practices laicf down in the alter- 
native. In a season hf distress, when ordinary practices 
cannot be followed, a Kshatriya may live by even unjust 
and improper means. The very Brahmans, it is seen, do 
the same, when their means of living arc destroyed. When 
the Brahmans at such times conduct themselves thus, 
what doubt Is there in respect cf Kshatnyas ? This is . 
indeed settled, without sinking into despondency and yield- 
ing to destruction, a Kshatriya may by force take what 
he Can from persons that are rich. Know that the Kshatriya 
is the protector and the destroyer of the people. Therefore, 
a Kshatriya in di>tfess should take by force what he can 
.Avith a ‘view to ultimately protect the people. No person ^ 
in this Avorld, O king, can support life Avithout injuring 
other creatures. The \’ery ascetic, leading a solitary' life 
in the depths of the forest, is no exception. A Kshatriya 
should not live, relying upon destiny, especally he, who is 
desirous of ruling. The king and the kingdom should 
always mutually protect, by spending all his possessions, 
the kingdom iihen it sinks into distress, even so should 
the kingdom protect the king when he sinks into distress. 
^The king, even at the extremity of distress, should never 
'give up his treasury, his machinery for chastisement of y 
.the Avicked, Ws army, his friends and allies, and other nece- j 
£sary .institutions and the chiefs Ihing in his. kingdom. 
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Men conversant with ^uty say that one must keep one’s 
seeds, deducting them evsn^from one’s very food. F/e on the 
life of that king whose kingdom languishes. Fie on the life 
ofthjt ina.i wki/ropi want of means goes to a foreign coun- 
try for a living. The king's roots are his treasury and army. 
His army, again, has its roots in his treasury, Ills- cjir,*' is 
the root of all his religious merits. His religious merits again 
are the root of his subjects. 

The treasury can never be filled without oppressing 
others. How th*en can the army be kept without oppres- 
sion ? The king, therefore, in seasons of distress incurs 
no fault by oppressing his subjects for filling the treasury. 
For performing Sacrifices many improper acts are done. 
For this reason a king incurs no sin *by doing improper 
acts when the object is to fill his treasury in a season 
of distress. For the sake of wealth practices other than 
those which are proper are followed in season of distress. 
If at such times such improper practices be not adopted,* 
evil is certain to result. 

Guided by such considerations an intelligent king 
should settle his course at such times. As animals 


and other things are necessary for Sacrifices, as Sacrifices 
We necessary for purifying the heart, and as animals, 
Sacrifices, and purity cf the heart are all fer final 
Emancipation, even so policy and chasUsement exist 
for the treasury, — the treasury exists for Ihe army,— ard 
policy and treasury and army all the three exist for 
vanquishing foes and protecting or enlarging the 
kingdom. I shall here cite an example illustrating the 
true ways of Morality. A large tree is cut down fer 
making of it a Sacrificial stake In cutting it other trees 
that stand in its way have also to be cut dowrt. These 
also, in falling down, kill others standing on the spot. 
Even so they that stand in the way, making a well-filled 
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tretiury. muil have to be alaln.’ I do not aee ho-v ehe 
luccess ctn be had ! . 

ta. both the worlds, viz., (his and other, ciri 

, . ^ ' ** Truth and relifjlouj -merit.' A person 
tvlthout ''•c^alU^ jnort^.ia'-,han'a|i,.c, Wealth for Ihi 
►— “tfj5fur2nce of Sacrifices should be acquired by every 
means. The demerit that attaches to an act done In an 
occasion of distress is not equal to that which attaches 
to the same act, if done at other times. O King:, the 
acquisition of wealth and its abandonment cannot both be 
possibly seen in the same person. O king, I do not see a 
rich man in the forest. With respect to every wealth that 
Is seen In this world, every one contends with es'ery one 
else, saying,— This shall be mine,— This shall be mine I 
There Is nothing that Is so meritorious for a king as the 
possession of a kingdom. It Is sinful for a king to oppress 
his subjects with heavy impositions at ordinary times. 

* In a season however of distress. It Is quite different. Some 
acquire wealth by gifts and Sacrifices ; some who have a 
liking for penances acquire wealth by penances J some 
acquire it by the ai<l of their intelligence and cleverness. 

A person without wealth h said to be weak, while he 
that has wealth Is powerful. A man of wealth may acquire 
everything. A king that has a well-filled treasurj' succeeds 
In accomplishing everything. By his treasury’ a king acquires 
religious merit, gratifies his desire for pleasure, obtains the 
next world, and this also. The treasury, -however, should 
be filled fay the aid of righteousness and, never by unright- 
eous practices. 



CHA^PTER VI. 

KINQ'3 CHHAVIOUR TOWARDS ENEMIHS. 

BhJsroa said,— 'If the invading enemy be of pure heart 
and If he be conversant with both morality and profit, king 
of the kind you have indicated, should, with no loss of time, 
make peace with the invader and bring about the restora* 
tion of those portions of the kingdom that have already 
been conquered. * If, again, the invader be strong and sinful 
and seek to obtain victory by unrighteous means, the king 
should make peace with him, too, by abandoning a portion 
of his territories. If the invader be unwilling to make peace, 
the king should then abandon hts very capital and all his 
possessions for escaping from danger. If he can save his 
life, he may hope for similar acquisitions in future. What 
man conversant with morality Is there that would sacrifice 
hts own self, which is a more valuable possession than any', 
king for encountering that danger from which escape can 
be had by the abandonment of his treasury and army ? 

A king should protect the ladies of his household. If 
these fall Into the hands of the enemy, he should not show 
any compassion for them, by incurring the risk of his 
own arrest in trying to deliver them. As long as it is in 
his power, he should never surrender his own self to the 
enemy. 

- Yudhisthira said, — ^"When his own men are dissatisfied 
with him, when he is oppressed by invaders, when his trea- 
sury is exhausted, ’and when his counsels are divulged, what 
should the king then do ? 

Bhfsma said,— ‘A king, under such circumstances, should, 
if his enemy be righteous, seek to make peace with him. 

If the enemy be unrighteous, he should then put forth 
his valour. He should by such means, seek to cause the 
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foe to withdraw from his kingdcAn ; or fighting bravely, 
he should lay down his life and ascend to heaven. A king 
can conquer the whole earth with thehelptif even a small 
force, loyal, cheerful and devoted to his good. If ,slain 
in battle, he is sure to ascend to heaven. If he succeed 
in slaying his enemies, he is sure to enjoy the Earth. 
By laying down one’s life in battle, one obtains the com- 
panionship of Indra himself 

Yudhisthira said, — •Tell me, O Grandsirc, how a king, 
without usual aids, having obtained a kingdom that is so 
precious a possession, behave himself towards a powerful 
foe. 

Bhisma said, — ‘In this connection, is cited the old 
story* of the discourse between the ocean and the rivers. 
In days of old, eternal ocean, the I6rd of Rivers, the refuge 
of the foes of the celestials, asked all the Rivers for resolving 
this doubt that had arisen in his mind. "The Ocean sa!d,>— 
,Ye Rivers, I see that all of you. with your full currents 
bring away trees of large trunks, tearing them off with 
their roots and branches ! Ve do not, however, ever bring 
to me a cane ! The canes that grow on your banks are 
of mean stems and destitute of strength. Do you refuse 
to wash them domi through contempt or are they to any 
use to you^ I desire, therefore, to hear what the motive 
is that inspires you J Indeed, why is it that canes are 
not washed down by any of j'ou, uprooted from the banks 
where they grow ? 

Thus addressed, the River Ganga replied unto Ocean, 
the lord of all Rivers, in these words of grave import, fraught 
with reason, and therefore acceptable to alk 

Ganga said, — Trees stand in ot:e and the same place 
an& are unyie’iciing "in respect dS Yhe spot w’nere *fney ^n6. 

In consequence of this disposition of theirs to resist our 
currents, they are obliged to leave the place of their growth. 
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canes however act difTetentlj*. The cane, beholding the 
advancing current, bends to it. The others do not act in 
that way. Aftei^the current has passed away, the cane 
assumes Its former posture. The cane knows the virtues 
of Time and opportunity. It is docile and obedient. It 
is yielding, without being stiff. For these reasons, it stands 
where it grows, without having to come with us. Those 
plants, trees, and creepers that bend and rise before the 
force of wind and water, have never to suffer discomfiture 
by being taken up by the roots. 

Bhisma continued : — ^That person, who does not yield 
to the power of a foe that has advanced in might and that 
is competent to imprison or kill, soon meeis with destruc* 
tion. That man of wisdom, who acts, after ascertaining 
fully the strength and weakness, the might and energy of 
himself and his foes, has never to suffer disremfiiure. An 
intelligent man, therefore, when he sees his enemy to be 
more powerful than himself, should adopt the behaviour of » 
the cane. That Is an indication of wisdom. 



CHAPTER Vli. 

■ .3 

THE REWARD OF A DEAD HERO. 

“Yudiitsthira said : — Tell me, O Grandsire, what regious 
are earned by unreturing heroes by encountering death 
in battle. 

jihisma said 'In this connection, 0 Yudhislhlra, is 
cited the old story of the discourse between Amvarisha and 
Indra. Amvarisha, the son of Nabhagat having repaired 
to heaven that is so diiScult of acquisition, beheld his own 
generalissimo in those celestial regions in the company of 
Indra, The king saw his General blazing with every 
kind of energy and endued with celestial form, seated on 
a very beautiful car, and sojourning in that vehicle up and 
up towards still higher regions. Beholding the prosperity 
of his General Sudeva, and observing how he sojourned 
, through regions that were still higher, the high-souled 
Amvarisha, hlled with smprise, addressed Vasava, In the 
following words. 

“Amvarisha said 'Having duly governed the whole 
Earth bounded by the seas, — having from desire of earning 
religious merit practised all those duties that are common 
to the four Orders as declared by the Scriptures, — having 
practised with rigid austerity all the duties of the Brahvid' 
charyya mode, — having waited with dutiful obedience upon 
ray precepters and other reverend seniors, — ^having studied 
with due observances the Vedas and the Scriptures on kingly 
} duties, — having gcatiHed guests with food and drink, the 

Pitris with offerings in Sraddhas, the Rishis with attentive 
study of the Scriptures and with initiation under proper 
.(hntns .iuto Ihp .m^^ovtftnics .celgtinq- jvnd .tlv .with 

many excellent and high Sacrifices, — having duly observed 
Kshatriya duties according to the injunctions of the Scrip- 
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tures, — havinjT ca^t my d^*cs fearlessly upon hostile troops, 
I won many vic^tortes* in Ijaitle, 0 Vasava ! This Sudeva, 
O chief of the tl^jlilcs was formerly the Generalissimo of my 
forccf. It is true, he was a warrior of tranquil soul. For 
what reason, however, has he succeeded iti transcending me ? 
He never worshipped the Gods in high and great Sacrifices. 
He never gratified tlie Itrahinans by frequent and costly 
presents according to the Ordinance. For what reason 
then, has he succeeded in transcending me ?’ 

Indra said : — 'Regarding this Sudeva, 0 sire, the great 
Sacrifice of battle had often been spread cut by him. The 
same becomes the ease with cverj* other man that engages 
fight. Every warrior, accoutred in armour, by advancing 
against foes in battle array, becomes installed in that Sacri- 
fice. Indeed it is a settled conclusion that such a person, 
by acting in this w.ay, comes to be regarded as the performer 
of the Sacrifice of Battle.' 

Afflvarisha said ‘What constitutes the libations in* 
that Sacrifice ? What constitutes its liquid ofTerings ? What 
IS its Dais/tinn ? Who again, arc regarded Its Ritwijas? 
Tell me all this, O Performer of a hundred Sacrifices.’ 

Indra said,— ‘Elephants constitute the Rilu-ijas of that 
Sacrifice, and steeds arc its Addhyaryus, The flesh of foes 
constitutes its libations, and blood is its liquid offerings. 
Jackals and vultures and ravens, as also winged shafts, con- 
stitute its Sadasyas. These drink the remnants left of the 
libations. Heaps of blazing, sharp, and well-tempered lances 
and spears, of swjrds and darts and axes, constitute the 
ladles of the Sacrificer. Straight, sharp, and well-tempered 
arrows with keen points and capable of piercing the bodies 
of foes, impelled from well-stretched bows, constitute its 
large double-mounted ladles. Sheathed in scabbard made of 
skin and equipt with tiger handle made of ivory, and capable 
of cutting off the elephant's trunk, the sword forms the sphis 
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of this S.icrifice. The strokes inflicted with blazlnff antJ keen 
lances anrl darts and swords anti axcj„all made of hard iron, 
constitute Us profuse wealth prt^ured from the respectable 
people by agreement In respect of the amount and period. The 
blood, that runs over the field in consequence of the furj'of the 
attack, constitutes the final libation, fraught with great merit 
and capable ofgrantingcvcry wish, in the HomaofthlsSacri- 
ficc. Cutting pierce, and such other sounds, that are heard 
in the front ranks of the array, constitute the SamaTW sunp 
by its Vedic chanters in the abode of \ama- The front 
ranks of the enemy's ari*ay constitute the vessel for the keep 
of its libations. The crowd of elephants snd steeds and men 
equipt with shields are regarded to constitute the Cyenachit 
fire of that Sacrifice. The headless trunks that rise up after 
thousands have been slaughtered constitute the octagonal 
stake, made of Khadira wood, for the hero uho performs that 
Sacrifice. The shrieks that elephants utter when urged on 
with hooks constitute its Ida Mantras. The kettle-drums 
with (he siaps of palms forming the Vashats, O king, are Its 
Tfisaman Udgatri. When the property of a Hrahmana is 
being taken away, he who casts off his body that is so dear 
foi protecting that property does by that act of self-devotion, 
acquire the merit of a Sacrifice with infinite presents. That 
hero who. for the sake of his master, displays prowess at the 
van of the array and shows not his back through fear, earns 
those regiors of feiicity that are mine. He who strews the 
altar of the Sacrifice constitute by battle, with s\s-ords cased 
in blue scabbards and severed arms resembling heavy blud- 
geons succeeds in winning regions of felichy like mine. That 
warrior, who, resolved upon obtaining victorj’, penetrates into 
the midet of the enemy’s ranks without waiting for any 
assistance, succeeds in winning regions of felicity like mine. 
That warrior who in battle causes a rinsr of bIcod to flow, 
terrible and difficult to cross, having kettle-drums for its 
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frogs and tortoises, -the* bones of horses for its sands, blood 
and flesh for its mir^*swords and shields for its rafts, the 
hair of slain warriors for its floating weeds and moss, the 
crowds of steeds and elephants and cars for its bridges, stand- 
ards and-banners for its bushes of cane, the bodies of slain 
elephants for its boats and huge alligators, swords and scimi- 
ters for its larger vessels, vultures and kankas and ravens 
for the rafts that flood upon it, that warrior who causes such 
a river, difficult of being crossed by even those that are pos- 
sessed of courage and power and which inspires all timid men 
with dread, is said to complete the Sacrifice by performing 
the final ablutions. That hero whose altar in such a Sacri- 
fice -is strewn over with the severed heads of foes, of 
steeds and of elephants, obtains regions of felicity IlKe mine. 
■The sages have said, that warrior who regards the van 
'.of the hostile army as the chambers of his wives, who looiss 
upon the van of his own army as the vessel for the keep of 
‘Sacrificial offerings, ttho takes the combatants standing to 
his south for his Sadasyas and those to his north as his 
Agniddhras, and who looks upon the hostile forces as his 
wedded wife, succeeds in winning all regions of felicity The 
open space, lying between two hosts drawn up for fight, 
constitutes the altar of such a Sacrifice, and the three Vedas 
are his three Sacrificial fires. Upon that altar, aided by the 
recollection of the Vedas, he performs his Sacrifice. That 
inglorious warrior, who turning away from the fight in fear, 
is slafn by foes sinks Into hell. There is no doubt in this. 

That warrior on the other hand, whose blood drenches the 
Sacrificial altar already strmvn with hair and flesh and bones, 
certainly succeeds in attaining a high end. That powerful 
warrior who. having slam the commander of the hostile 
army, mounts the vehicle of his fallen antagonist, comes 
to be regarded as posses-ed of the prowess of Vishnu himself, 
and the intelligence of Vrihaspati. the preceptor of the 



CHAPTER IX. 

NUMMARY. 

Yuclhlstblra «atd ;-.‘Yoii have. 0 Sire, discoursed 
•upon the many duties of a l»Ing that were observed 
and laid down In days of old by persons of ancient times 
■conversant ^v^th• kingly duties. You have, Indeed, spoken 
•In details of those duties as approved by the wise. Do, how- 
.ever, speak of them In such a way that one may succeed In 
retaining them In memory. 

Bhisma said :--‘Thc protection of all creatures Is regard- 
<ed as the highest duty of a king ; protection Is always to be 
exercised. A king conversant with his duties should arsume 
^any.forms even as the peacock puts forth plumes of various 
.colours. Keenness, crookedness, truth, and sincerity, are the^ 
.qualities .that should be present In him. With thorough Im- 
.patt!allty,'he should practise the qualities of goodness if he Is 
io earn felicity. He must assume that particular form which 
Is'bencflclal ln view of the particular object which he seeks 
10 accomplish. A king who can assume diverse forms 
atjcceeds In accomplishing even the most subtile object. 
Dumb like the peacock In autumn, he should conceal his 
counsels. ‘He should speak little, and the little he speaks 
should be sweet. He should of good features and well-vers- 
ed In -the Scriptures. He should always be heedful In respect 
of those gates lh?ough which dangers may come and over- 
take him, like men taking care of breaks In embankments 
through which the waters of large tanks may flood thin 
fields -and houses. He should seek the refuge of Brahma- 
nas crowned with ascetic success, even as men seek 
the -refuge of ‘lordly rivers generated by the rain water, 
collected within mountain lakes. The king should always 
have <the -rod of chastisement uplifted in his hand*. He 
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confidence fn the hearts of his enemies. He should display 
his own strenfjth. Hy jiidcinp of difierent courses of 
actloA in his own mind, he should by exercising his own in- 
telligence arrive nt conclusions. The king should be welJ- 
Tersed in the arts of conciliating polic)- ; he should be pos- 
sessed with wisdom ; and should tc able to do what should 
be done, and avoid wh.it should not be done. A person 
of wisdom and deep intelligence does not stand in need of 
counsels or instruction. A wise n)an who is possessed of 
inielltgence like Urihaspati, if he incurs obloquy soon regains 
his disposition like heated Iron dipt in water. A king should 
accomplish all objects, of his own or of others according to 
the means laid down in the Scriptures. A king cenversant 
with the ways of acquiring wealth should always employ 
in his acts such men as are mild fn disposition, possessed 
of wisdom and courage and great strength, lieholding his 
servants employed In acts for which each Is fit, the king ' 
should act in conformity with all of them like the strings 
of a musical instrument, stretched to proper tension, accord- 
ing with their intended notes. , 

The king should do good to all persons without transgress- 
ing the dictates of Righteousness. That king siands immov- 
able as a hill whom everybody regards. Having set himself to 
the task of adjudicating between litigants, the king without 
niaking any differenre between persons that are liked and 
thosethatarc disliked by him. should uphold justice. The king 
should appoint in all his ofiices such men as^re conversant 
with the characteristics of particular families of the masses of 
the people a .d of different countries ; as are mild in speech ; 
as arc of middle age; as have 09 faults; as are devoted 
to good acts ; as are never careless ; as are free from 
•■apaetty • as are possessed of learning and self-restraint 
and as are firm in virtue and alwaj's prepared to ’uphold 
the interest of both Virtue and Profit. In this way. having 
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ascertained the course of action -and*thelr final objecfs^ the 
king should accomplish them heedfully ; and Instructed id 
all matters by his spies, he may live in checrfulDcss, 'That 
king who never gives way to ivrath and joy without sufficient 
cause, who supervises all his acts himself, and who looks after 
his income and expenditure with bis onm eyes, succeeds in 
obtaining great wealth from the earth. That king is said 
to be conversant with the duties of a king' who rewards 
his officers and subjects, publicly for any good they do, who 
Chastises those that deserve chastisement, whd protects hU 
own self, and who protects his kingdom from every evil. 
Like the sun shedding his rays upon evejythJng below, the 
king should always look after his kingdonl himself, and 
aided by his intelligence he should super\*Ise all his spies 
and officers. The king should take wealth from his subjects 
at the proper time. He should never proclaim what he does. 

‘ Like an intelligent man milking his dow every day, the 
king should milk his kingdom every day. As the bees 
collect honey from flowers gradually, the king should draw 
wealth gradually from bis kingdom for storing it. Having 
kept apart a sufficient portion, that which remains should 
be spent Upon acquisition of religious merit and the grati- 
fication of the desire for pleasure. That king who Is acquaint- 
ed with duties and who Is possessed of intelligence would 
never waste what has been stored. The king should never 
disregard any wealth for Its littleness, he should never 
disregard foes for their powerlessness, he chould by exercU- 
■lng his own Intelligence, examine his own self, he should 
never repose confidence upon persons destitute of intelli- 
gence. Steadiness, cleverness, self-restraint. Intelligence 
health, patience, braveiy, and attention to the require- 
ments of time' and place, — these eight qualities ere the 
cause oftweallh, be it smaller be it much. A little fire, 
fed with clarified butter, niay blaze forth into a con- 
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flaC^aHort. A aingfe seed may produce a big tree. 
A ting, therefore, fcven when he hears that his income 
and* expenditure arc great should not disregard the smaller 
llemi. A man, if he hapjicns to be a child, a young 
man, or an aged one, succeeds In slaying a person who 
is heedless. An insignificant foe, when he becomes power* 
ful, may exterminate a king. A king therefore who Is 
eonveriant >Ylth the requirements of time Is the best 
cf all rulers. A foe, strong or veak, guided by malice, 
may very soon destroy the fame of a king, destroy the acqui* 
•lllon of religious merit by him and deprive him of even 
his energj*. Therefore a king that Is of regulated mind 
ahould never be heedless whin he has a foe. 

If a king possessed of IntelHgcnee desires for affluence 
and victory, he should after surveying his expenditure, in- 
cone, savings, arid administration, make cither peace or war.^ 
Tor this reason the king should seek the aid of an fntelll* 
gent minister. Blatlng intelligence weakens even a mighty 
person ; — by Intelligence may power that is growing be 
protected, a growing foe is weakened by the aid ^ of 
InlelHgencc ; therefore every act that is undertaken’ 
conformably to the dictates of Intelligence is deserving of 
praise, A king possessed of patience and wilhout dny fault 
may, if he likes, obtain the fruition of all his wishes, 
with the aid of even a small force. That king, however, who 
wishes to be surrounded by a train of self-seeking flatterers, 
never succeeds in winning even the smallest benefit. For 
these reasons the king should act with mildness in taking 
wealth from his subjects. If a king continually oppresses 
his people, he meets with extinction. Learning peaances, 
vast wealth, indeed, everything can be earned by exertion. 
Exertioir as it occurs in embodied creatures is gmerned 
by intelligence. Exertion, therefore should be regarded 
as the foremost of all things. The human body Is the 
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residence of- many intelligent 'creatures of great energ>%* 
of Calcra, of Vishnu, of Saraswati and of other beings. A 
man of knowledge therefore should ne\'er disregard the body- 

A man should be subjugated by constant gifts. 
He that Is covetous Is never satiated with appropriating 
other peoples’ wealth. Every one however becomes cove* 
tous In the matter of enjoying happiness. If a person, 
thcrelore becomes destitute of wealth, he becomes destitute 
of virtue and pleasure which are objects attainable by 
wealth. A covetous man seeks to appropriate the wealth, 
the enjoyments, the sons and daughters and the affluence 
of others.. In covetous men every kind of fault may be* 
seen. The king therefore should never take a covetous man 
for his minister or offices. A king In the absence of proper 
agents should despatch even a low person for ascertaining 
the dispoBsitlon and acts of his foes. A ruler possessed of 
wisdom should frustrate all the endeavours and objects of 
his enemies. That trustful and high-born king who seeks 
instruction from learned and virtuous Brahmanas and who 
Is protected by his ministers succeeds In keeping all his 
tributary chiefs under proper control. 

O prince of men, I have briefly discoursed to you 
of all the duties laid down In the Scriptures. Attend 
to them aided by your Intelligence. That king who, in 
obedience to his preceptor, attend to these, succeeds* tn 
ruling the whole Earth. That king who": disregards the 
happiness that Is derivable from policy and seeks for 
that which chance may bring, never succeeds In enjoying 
the happiness that attaches to sovereignty or in win* 
nlng regions of bliss hereafter. A king that Is' heedful 
by properly attending to the requirements of war and peace 
succeeds In slaying even such foes as are eminent for wealth, 
worshipped for intelligence and good conduct," possessed of 
accomplishments, brave In battle,' and ready for escertion.' 
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The king should discover those means which are furnished 
by dl/rcrcnt kinds of acts and measures. He should never 
depend vipon destiny. One that sees faults in faultless 
persons never succeeds in svinning prosperity and fame. 
When two friends engage in accomplishing one and the 
s.ime act, a wise man ahvaj's applauds him among the two 
that takes upon himself the heavier share of the work. Do 
then practise these duties of kings that I have told you. 
Set your heart upon the duty of protecting men. Then may 
you easily obt-iin the reward of virtue. All the regions of 
felicity hereafte; are dependent upon merit. 



CHAPTER X. 

POUR DRDBR5 OP MAN* 

. Yudhisthira said O grandsire, iell me who are the Touf 
Aiders Af men and What are-their duties. 

Biilsma said Brahma first created a few 'Brahmanai 
who came to be called Prajatls lords of creation. Possessed 
Af splendourj-equalvto that of the fire-or the -sun, they '.were 
■created AUt,of the energy of that First*born Being. -The 
Lord then created Truth, dDuty, Penance, the eternal 
Vedas, all kinds of pious acts, and Purity, for enabling 
creatures to attain to heaven ty practising them. After 
this, the Deities and the Danavas, the Gandharvas, the 
Daityas, the Asuras, the great Nagas, the Yakshas, the 
• Rakshasas, the Serpents, Hhe Pishachas, and human beings 
with their four divisious, viz.,Brahmanas,Kshatriyas, Vaisyas 
and Sudras and all the other orders of creatures that 
exist, were created. The complexion of the Brahmanas was 
white ; that which the Kshatrlyas obtained was red ; that 
which the Vaisyas got was yellow ; and that which was 
given to the Sudras was black. If the distinction between 
the four oders of human beings be made by means only 
of colour then it seems that all the four orders have 
been mingled together. Lust, wrath, fear, cupidity, grief, 
anxiety, hunger, toll, possess and prevail over all men. How 
can men be distinguished by the possession of attributes ? 
The bodies of all men emit sweat, urine, feces, phlegm, bile, 
and blood. How then can men be distributed Into classes ? 

Of mobile objects the number is infinite ; the specIes_^also of 
immobile objects is innumemble. How then can objects 
of such, very great diversity be distributed Into classes ? 

There Is really no distinction between the different or- 
ders. Created equal by Brahma, men have in consequence 
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of their dots, become distributed into different orders. They, 
that became fond of indulging desires and enjoying pleasures, 
possc^ssed of the attributes of severity and wrath and were en- 
dued with courage and unmindful of the duties of piety and 
worship, — those Drnhmanas, possessing the attribute of 
Passion — became Kshatriyas. These Brahmanas again, who 
without attending to the duties laid down for them, became 
possessed of both the attributes of Goodness and Passion and 
took to the professions of cattle-rearing and agriculture, 
became Vaisyas. Those Brahmanas again that became 
fond of untruth and injuring-other creatures, possessed of 
cupidity, —engaged in all kinds of acts for a living, and were 
fallen away from purity of behaviour, and thus wedded to 
the attribute of Darkness, became Sudras. Separated by 
these occupations, Brahmanas, falling away from their own 
orders, become members of the other three orders, All 
the four orders, therefore, have always the right to the 
performance of all pious duties and of Sacrifices. Even 
thus were the four orders at first created equal by Brahma 
who ordained for all of them the observances declared in 
the words of Brahma in the Vedas. Through cupidity 
alone, many fell away and became possessed by ignorance. 
The Brahmanas are always devoted to the Scriptures on 
Brahma ; and mindful of vows and restraints, are capable 
of grasping the conception of Brahma. Their penances 
therefore never go for nothing. Those amongst them are not 
Brahmanas that are incapable of understanding that every 
created thing is ’Supreme Brahma These fallen ones 
become members of various inferior orders. Losing the 
light of knowledge, and betaking themselves to an un- 
restrained course of conduct, thfey take birth as I isliachas 
and Rakshasas and Pretas and as individuals of various 
Mlechaha races. The great Rishis who at the beginning 
sprang into life through Brahma’s will subsequently 
34 
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created, by means of their penances* men devoted to the 
duties* ordained for them and attached to the rites laid 
down in the Eternal Vedas. That other creation, however, 
which is eternal and undecayiag, which is based upon 
Brahma and has sprung from the Primeval God, -and which 
has its refuge npon y'oga, is a mental one. 



CHAPTER. XI. 

SUMMARY. 

■Yudhisthiro asked By what acts does one become a 
Brahmana ? By what a Kshatriya ? O best of repnerate 
ones, by what acts again does one become a Vaisya or a 
Sudra ? Tell me this. 

Bhisma replied That person is called a Brahmana who 
hasbeensanctiB^ed bysuch ritesasthose called jaio and others, 
who is pure in behaviour, who is^engaged in studying the 
Vedas ; who is devoted to the sixwoll-lcnown acts of ablutions 
every morning and evening, with silent recitation of Mantras, 
pouring libations on the Sacrificial fire, worshipping the 
deities, doing the duties of hospitality to guest, and offer- 
ing food to the Viswedevas who Is properly obscrvanl of 
all pious acts } who never takes food without having offer- 
ed It duly to the God and guests, who is filled with rever- 
ence for his preceptor, and w'ho is always devoted to 
vows and truth. He is called a Brahmana in whom reside 
truth, gifts, abstention from injury to others, compassion, 
shame, benevolence and penances. He who is engage 
in the profession of battle, who studies the Vedas, who 
makes gifts to Brahmans and takes wealth from those he 
protects, is called a Kshatriya. He who earns fame from 
the keep of cattle, who is employed in agriculture and the 
means of acquiring wealth, who is pure in behaviour an 
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dity and wrath be restrained. These, fas also self-restraint, 
are the highest results of knowledge. Those two passions 
viz, cupidity and wrath, should, with one’s whole heart, be 
resisted. 'Theyrmake their appearance » for -destroying ohe’s 
higbest-.good. One should ' always 7)70160! one’s prosperity 
from one’s wrath, one’s penances from pride, ' one’s know- 
ledge from honour and disgrace ; and one’s soul from error. 
That intelligent person, who does all acts •without desire 
of’frhit, -jwhose whole wealth exists for < charity, and-’who 
performs the daily ••fl'bma, is-a-real Renouncer, One 'Should 
conduct oneself as a friend of all creatures, abstaining 'from 
all-acts of.injurj*. 

.Rejecting the acceptance of -all gifts/one ehould'by 
the aid of oue-’s own Intelligence 'be a complete master-of 
onels .passions. One should Ih'e in one^ soul where'^there 
can be ‘no .grief. One wodld then have no feat'heie, and 
will .attain .'to a'fearless region -hereafter. One should hVe 
alw.'iys devoted to penances and with all passions completely 
restrained, observing the vow of taciturnity, and with soul 
conceutrated on itself; he should be desirous of conquering the 
unconquered senses and be unattached in-themidst of attach- 
menls.All thiagstbat can be perceived by the sensesare called 
manifest. All, 'however, that is unmauifest, that is beyond the 
ken of the .senses, -that can be ascertained only by the subtile 
sensesjshould be sought to’be'known. If tbereibemo faith, one 
will never succeed in attaining to that subtile isense. There- 
fore, ono should ‘hold oneself in faith. The mind should 
be united with Prana, and Prana sliould then be held with- 
in Brahma. By.dissociating oneself ifrom {all -attachments, 
one -may obtain -absorption into Brahma There .is no 
need of attending any .other .'thing. A Brahmana can 
easily.attain to-Brahma by tKe path of Renunciation. The 
indications of a-Brahmana are purity, -good -behaviour and 
compassion, unto all creatures. 



CHAPTER XII. 

* POUR ORDORS on MAN. 

’After this, 'Yudhtsthira saluted his grandsire, the son 
of Ganga, and with joined hands and concentrated atten- 
tion, once more asked him, saying,— “What are the general 
deties of the four Orders of man, and what are the especial 
duties of each Older ? What mode of life should be adopted 
by-which Order ?” • 

'Rhisma said : — “I fcow down to Dharma who Is great, 
and to Krishna who is Brahma I Having bowed down 
also unto ’the Brahmanas assembled here : I shall discourse 
on'Duties that are eternal. The suppression of wrath, truth- 
fulness of speech, justice, forgi%*eness, begetting children 
upon one’s own wedded wives, purity of conduct, avoidance 
®f quarrel, simplicity, and maintenance of dependants,— 
these nine duties belong to all the four Orders equally. 

Those duties, however, which belong exclusively to 
Brahmanas, I shall now tell you. Self-restraint, O king, 
has been declared to be the first duty of Brahmanas. Study 
of 'the ‘Vedas, and patience in undergoing austerities are 
also their other duties. By practising these two, all their 
acts-are accomplished. If while 'engaged in the observance 
of his Own duties, without doing any improper act, wealth 
comes to a peaceful Brahmana possessed of knowledge, he 
should then marry and seek to beget children and should 
also practise charitj- and perform Sacrifices, 

It has been declared by the wise that wealth thus ob- 
tained should be enjoyed by distributing it among deserv- 
ing persons and relatives. By hts study of the Vedas, all 
the pious acts laid down for the Brahmana are accomplish- 
ed. •Whether he does or does not achieve any thing else, 
Ifihe 'devotes •himself’toithe study of the -Vedas, /he becomes 
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by that known as a Rrahmana or the^fj-elnd of all creatures. 

I shall also tell you what the duties are of a Kshatrlya. 
A Kshatriya, O king, should ^ve but not beg, should him- 
self perform Sacrifices but not officiate as a priest m the 
Sacrifices of others. He should never teach the Vedas, 
but study them with a Brahmana preceptor. He should 
protect the people. Always exerting himself for the des- 
truction of robbers and wicked people, he should put forth 
his prowess in battle. • « 

Those among Kshotriya rulers who perform great 
Sacrifices, who are possessed of a knowledge of the Vedas 
and who gain victories in battle, become foremost of those 
that acquire many blessed regions hereafter by their merit. 
Persons, conversant with the old Scriptures, do not applaud 
that Kshatriya who returns unwounded from battle. This 
has been declared to be the conduct of a wretched Kshatriya. 
There is no higher duty for him than the suppression of 
robbers. Gifts, study, and Sacrifices bring prosperity to 
kings. Therefore, a king who desires to acquire religious 
merit should engage in battle. 

• Establishing all his subjects in tlie observance of their 
respective duties, a king should cause all of them to do every 
thing according to the dictates of righteousness. Whether 
he does or does not any other act, if only he protects his 
subjects, he is regarded to accomplish all religious acts 
and is called a Kshatriya and the foremost of men. 

1 shall now tell you, O Yudhisthlr, what the eternal 
duties of the Vaisya are. A Vaisya lihould make gifts, 
study the Vedas, perform Sacrifices, and acquire wealth by 
fair means. With proper attention, he should also protect 
and rear all domestic animals as a sire protects his sons. 
Any thing else that he will do will be regarded as improper ^ 
for him. By protecting the domestic animals, he would 
obtain great happiness. The Creator, having, created the 
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domcstfc animals, bftsto\vcd their care upon the Vaisya. 
Upon the Brahmana and the Kshatriya he confen'ed the 
carc»of all creatures. I shall tell you what the Vaisya 
profession is and how he is to earn the means of his susten- 
ance. If he keeps for others six kine, he may take the milk 
of one cow as his remuneration ; and if he keeps for others 
a hundred kinc, he may take a single pair as such free. If 
he trades with other’s wealth, he may take a seventh part 
of the profits arising from the trade in horns, but he should 
take a sixteenth if the trade be in hoofs. If he engages in cul- 
tivation with seeds supplied by others, he may take seventh 
part of the yield. This should be his annual remuneration. 

A Vaisya should never desire that he should not 
tend cattle. If a Vaisya desires to tend cattle, no one else 
should be employed in that task. I should tell you what 
the duties of a Sudra are. The Creator intended the 
Sudra to become the servant of the other three Orders. For* 
this the service of the three other classes is the duty of the 
Sudra. By such service of the otlier three, a Sudra may 
obtain great happiness. He should wait upon the three 
other classes according to their order of seniority. A Sudra 
should never amass wealth, lest by his wealth, he makes 
the members of the three superior classes obedient to him. 

By this he would incur sin- With the king’s permission, 
however, a Sudra, for performing religious acts, may earn 
wealth. 

I shall now .tell you the profession he should follow 
and the means by which he may earn his livelihood It is 
said that Sudras should certainly be maintained by the 
three other Orders. Worn out umbrellas, turbans, beds and 
seats, shoes, and fans should be given to the Sudra servants. 

Torn clothes, which are no longer fit for wear, should be 
given away by the regenerate classes unto the Sudra» These 
are the latter’s lawful acquisitions. Men conversant with 
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morality say that if the Sudra approaches any. one belong- 
ing to, the three regenerate Orders from desire of doing 
menial service, the latter should assign him proper rrorfc. 
Unto the sonless Sudra, his master should offer the funeral 
cake. The weak and the old amongst them should be 
maintainecL The Sudra should never abandon his master 
whatever the nature or degree of the distress into-'rhich' 
the latter may fall. If the master loses his wealth, he should 
with excessive zeal be^ supported by the Sudra servant. A 
Sudra cannot have any trealth that is his own. Whatever 
he possesses belongs lawfully to hts master. Sacrifice has 
been laid down as a duty oi .the three other Orders. It 
has been ordained for the Sudra also. A Sudra, how- 
ever, Js not competent to utter Sieaha and Sadha or any 
other Vedic Mantra, For this reason, the Sudra, without 
observing the vows laid down in the Vedas, should worship 
Jthe Gods in minor Sacrifices called Paka-Yajnas. The gift 
called Pnrna-poira is declared to be the Vakihina of- such 
Saciiitces. It has been heard by u$ that in the days of yore a 
Sudra of-the name of Paijavana gave a Dakshina in one of 
his*Sacrificcs consisting of a hundred thousand P«ma*patr«, 
according, to the ordinance called Atndrayni. Sacrifice 
as has been already said, is as much laid down for the Sudra 
as for the three other classes. Of all Sacrifices devotion 
has been laid down to be the foremost. Devotion is a high 
duty. It cleanses all Sacrifices. 

Whatever they would say would be for your great good. 
Therefore all kinds of Sacrifices naturally appertain to all 
the four Orders. The obligation is not one whose discharge 
is optional. The Srahmana, who is conversant with Rlks, 
Yajus, and Samas, should dfways be worshipped as a God. 
The Sudra who is without Riks, and Yajus and Samas, 
has Prajapati for his God. Mental Sacrifice U 
laU .down for all the Orders, It is not true that the 
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God# and other superior persons do not manifest a desire to 
share the offerings in syih Sacrifices of even the Sudra. For 
this reason, the Sacrifice tliat consists in devotion is laid 
down for all the classes. 
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acts, good, bad, and Ind'fferent, entifeU- influenced by Time. 
Those amongst the good acts of a jnan's past life that exert 
the gr{?atest influence on the next, are liable to be exhiiasted. 
Men, ho\Yever, are always engigedin those acts to ylilcli 
their propensities lead. Those propensities again lead a 
living being to every direction 

Listen now, O son of Pandu, to those duties that should 
be observed in the four modes of life. These should be 
known by the Kshatriya who desires the members of the 
three other Orders in his kingdom to strictly adhere to 
the respective duties of those modes. For a Sudra who is 
desirous of hearing such Scriptures as are not forbidden in 
his case, who has accomplished hts duties, who has be- 
gotten a son, between whom and the superior Orders there 
is not much difference io consequence of the purity of his 
conduct, all the modes of life have been laid down excepting 
the observance of universal peacefulness and self-restraint 
wliich are not necessary for him. For a Sndra practising 
all these duties as also for a Vaisya and a Kshatriya, 
the Bhikshu mode of life has been laid down. Haring 
discharged the duties of Ins Order, and having also sen*ed 
the king, a Taisya of venerable years, with the king’s permsi- 
sion may betake himselftoanotlier mode of life. Haring 
studied the Tedis duly and the treatises on the duties 
ot king, liaving begotten children and performed other 
acts of a like nature, having quaffed the Soma and 
ruled over and protected all his subjects righteously, 
haring performed the Rajsuya, th^ Hor«e-Sacrifice 
and other great Sacrifices, having in\-ited learned 
Brahmanas for reciting the Scriptures and made 
presents unto them according to their deserts, h.iving victo- 
ries small or great in battle, having placed on his throne 
the son of his loins or some Kshatriya of good birth for the 
protection of his subject's, having worshipped the Piiris by 
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pcrformm^ with due rites ;hc S.icfilicc3 laid down for honour- 
ing them, having attentively worshipped the Gods by per- 
forming Sacrifices and thd RUUis by studying the Vedas, 
the Ksliatriya who in old age desires another mode of life 
may ’adopt it by having that one which immediately 
precedes it, and by that means he is sure to obtain ascetic 
success. A Kshatrlya, for leading the life of a Rishi, O 
king, may adopt the Bhikshu mode of life; but he should 
never do so for the sake of enjoying the pleasures of the 
world. Having* left the domestic mode of life, he m.iy 
adopt the lilc of mendicancy b}» begging what would 
barely support his life. A life of mendicancy is not 
obligatory upon the three Orders viz. Kshatriya, Vaisya 
and Sudra. In as much, however, as they can adopt 
it, if they choose, this mode of life, therefore is open 
to all the four Orders. Amongst men, the highest 
duties are those which are practised by Kshatriyas, The 
world is subject to the might of their arms. All the duties 
principal and subordinate of the three other Orders are 
dependent for their observance upon the duties of the 
Kshatriya. The Vedas has declared this. Know that as 
the foot-prints of all other animals are engulfed in Ihosc.of 
the elephant, even so all the duties of the other Orders, 
under every circumstance are engulfed in those of the 
Kshatriya. Men conversant with the Scriptures say that 
the duties of other three Orders afford small relief or protec- 
tion, and produce small rewards. The learned have said 
that the duties of the Kshatriya afford great relief and 
produce great rctvard. All duties have kingly duties for 
their foremost. All the orders are protected by them. Every 
kind of Renunciation occurs in kindly duties, O monarch, 
and Renunciation iias been said to be an eternal virtue 
and the foremost of all. If the science of chastisement dis- 
appears, the Vedas will disappear. AH those Scriptures 
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O Vodhisthfra, dutifuUy waiting upon and serving his jftecep- 
tor with his own body smeared clay, the 

leading the Brahmacharyya mode of life, should aln-ays ofc* 
serve rigid vows and with senses under control, should al- 
ways pay attention to the instruction he has received. 
Reflecting on the Veias and discharging all the duties in 
respect of contemplation he should live dutifully waiting 
upon his preceptor and always bowing unto him. Unen- 
gaged in such kinds of -work such as oiUciating in the 
Sacrifices of others and never engaged with attachment to 
any kind of acts, never showing favour or disfavour to any 
one, and doing good even unto his enemies ; these are the 
duties laid down for a Rrahmcharin. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

LIFE OF THE OTHER ORDERS. 

Yudh\sthira said ; —‘Tell us those duties in respect of 
persons like ourselves, the duties which are auspicious, 
productive of happiness in the future, benevolent, approved 
by all, pleasant and agreeable.’ 

Bhisma said : — 'The four modes of life have been 
laid down for the Brahmanas. Many acts, O king, leading 
to heaven and especially fit for the kingly orders, have 
already been declared. Those, however, cannot be referred 
to in reply to present query, for all of them have 
been duly laid down for such Kshatriyas as are not 
virtuous. That Brahmana who is addicted to the practices of 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas and .Sudras, incurs censure in this as 
a person of wicked soul and he goes to hel) in the next world. 
Those names svhich are applied among men to slas’es and dog» 
and wolves an i other beasts are applied to the Brahmana 
who is engaged in acts that are improper for him. That 
Brahmana who, in all the four modes of life, is duly engaged 
in the sixfold acts of regulating the breath, and contempla- 
tion, he who performs all his duties, who is not restless, who 
has his passions under control, whose heart is pure and who 
is ever engaged in penances, who has no desire of bettering 
;hls prospects, and who is charitable, has inexhaustible 
regions of bliss in the other world. Everyone derives his 
own nature from the nature of his acts in respect of their 
circumstances, place and means and motives. Those 
should therefore, regard the study of the Vedas, which 
is fraught with such high merit to be equal with the 
exertion ofkingly power or the pursuit of agriculture, trade, 
and hunting. Tlie vvorld is set agoing by Time. Its opera- 
tions are settled by the course of Time. Man does all his 
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acts, good, bad, and ind'flerent, entifejy mflueuced by Time. 
Those amongst the good acts of a.Tnan^s past life that exert 
the greatest influence on the next, are liable to be exhuasted. 
Men, however, are always engiged in those acts to p’hich 
their propensities lead. Those propensities again lead a 
living being to every* direction 

Listen now, O son of Panda, to those duties that should 
be observed in the four modes oflife. These should be 
known bj* the ffsfiatri 5 'a who desires the members of the 
three other Orders in his kingdom to strictly adhere to 
the respective duties of those modes. For a Sudra who is 
desirous of hearing such Scriptures as are not forbidden in 
his case, who has accomplished his duties, who has be- 
gotten a son, between whom and the superior Orders there 
} is not much difference io consequence of the purity of his 
conduct, all the modes of life have been laid down excepting 
the obsers*ance of universal peacefulness and self-restraint 
' which are not necessary for him. For a Sudra practising 
all these duties as also for a Vais}*a and a Kshatrip, 
the Bhikslni mode of life has been laid down. HaWng 
discharged the duties of his Order, and having also served 
tlie king, a V.iisya of venerable years, with the king’s permsi- 
sion may betake himself to another mode of life. Having 
stud-ed the Vedis duly and the treatises on the duties 
of king, having begotten children and performed oilier 
.acts of a like nature, having quaffed the Soma and 
ruled over and protected alt his subjects righteously, 
having performed the Bajsuya, th? Hor«e-5acrifice 
and other gTe.it Sacrifices, having invited leametl 
Ilrahmanas for reciting the Scriptures and made 
presents unto them according to their deserts, having victo- 
ries small or great in batfle, having placed on Ins throne 
the son of his loins or some Kshatriya of good birth for the 
protection of his subjects, having worshipped the Pitris by 
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performing with due rites );lie Siicrilices laid down for honour- 
ing them, having attentively worshipped the Gods by per- 
formnig Sacrifices and thd Rtshls by studying the Vedas, 
the Ksliatriya who in old age desires another mode of life 
may adopt it by having that one which immediately 
precedes it, and by that means he is sure to obtain ascetic 
success. A Kshatiiya, for leading the life of a Rishi, O 
king, may adopt the Bhikshu mode of life; but he should 
never do so for the sake of enjoying the pleasures of the 
world. Having* left the domestic mode of life, he may 
adopt the liie of mendicancy bp begging what would 
barely support hts life. A life of mendicancy is not 
obligatory upon the three Orders vi2. Kshatriya, Vaisya 
and Sudra. In as much, however, as they can adopt 
it, if they choose, this mode of life, therefore is open 
to all the four Orders. Amongst men, the highest 
duties are those which are practised by Ksliatnyas. The 
world is subject to the might of their arms. All the duties 
principal and subordinate of the three other Orders are 
depindent for their observance upon the duties of the 
Kshatriya. The Vedas has declared this. Know that as 
the foot-prints of all other animals are engulfed in those.of 
the elephant, cvcr\ so all the duties of the other Orders, 
Under every circumstance are engulfed in those of the 
Kshatriya. Men conversant with the Scriptures say that 
the duties of other three Orders afford small relief or protec- 
tion, and produce small rewards. The learned have said 
that the duties of the Kshatriya aflord great relief and 
produce great retvard. All duties have kingly duties for 
their foremost. All the orders arc protected by them. Every 
kind of Renunciation occurs in kindly duties, O monarch, 
and Renunciation has been sajd to be an eternal virtue 
and the foremost of all. If the science of chastisement dis- 
appears, the Vedas -’isappear. All those Scriptures 
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also that inculcate the duties of men^ become lost. Indeed 
if'these ancient duties belonging to thtf^Kshatriya be aban- 
doned all the duties in respect of all the moJesof lifebecomc 
lost. All kinds of renunciation are seen in kingly duties, 
all kinds of initiation, occur in them ; all kinds of learning 
are connected with them and all kinds of worldly behaviour 
enter into them As animals, if slaughtered by the snilgar 
become the means of destroying the virtue and the religious 
acts of the slaughterers, even so a!! other duties, if deprived 
of the protection given by kingly duties, become liable to 
attack and destruction, and men, full of anxiety, disregard 
the practices laid down for them. 
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performing with due rites fho Sacrifices laid down for honour- 
ing them, having attentively worshipped the Gods by per- 
forming Sacrifices and thi RlshU by studying the Vedas, 
the Kshatriya who In old age desires another mode of life 
may adopt It by having that one \vhlch Immediately 
precedes it, and by that means be is sure to obtain ascetic 
tncccss. A Ksbatriya, for leading the life of a Rishi, O 
hing, may adopt the Bhikshu mode of life ; but he should 
paver do so for the sake of enjoying the pleasures of the 
world. Having* left the domestic mode of life, lie mny 
cdopt the life of mendicancy b>» begging what would 
barely support his life, A life of mendicancy is not 
Obligatory upon the three Orders viz. Kshatriya, Valsya 
end Sudra. In as much, however, as they can adopt 
it| if they choose, this mode of life, therefore is open 
to oil the four Orders. Amongst men, the highest 
duties are those which arO practised by Kshatriyas, The 
A’/otld is subject to the might of their arms. Ail the duties 
principal and subordinate of the three other Orders are 
d3p.*ndent for their observance upon the duties of the 
Kshatriya. The Vedas has declared Uiis. Know that as 
the foot-prints of all other animals are engulfed in those,of 
Uxe elephant, even so all the duties of the other Orders, 
Under every circumstance are engulfed in those of the 
Kshatriya. Men conversant with the ^'crIptures say that 
the duties of other three Orders afford small relief or protec- 
tion, and produce small rewards. The learned have said 
that the duties of tho Kshatriya afford great relief and 
produce great retvard. All duties have kingly duties for 
their foremost. All the orders are protected by them. Every 
bind cf Renanciaiion occurs in kindiy dutsts, O monarcht 
and Renunciation has been sajd to be an eternal virtue 
and the foremost of all. If ihe science of chastisement dis- 
appears, the Vedas will disappear. All those Scriptures 
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created in days of old by the first of^ods, are all observant 
of Ksfiatriya duties. I shall now recite to you a history 
fraught with the conclusions of both Morality and Profit. In 
the days of old when the Danavas has multiplied and swept 
away all barriers and distinctions, the powerful Mandhatri, 

,0 monarch, became Icing. The ruler of the earth, viz. king 
"Mandhatri, performed a great Sacrifice from desire ofbe* 
’holding the puissant Narayana, that God of Gods, without 
beginning, middle and end. In that Sacrifice, hc'worshipped 
‘with humility the great«Vishnu. The supreme Lord, 'assum- 
ing the form of Indra, showed himself unto him. 'Accom- 
■panicd by many good kings, he offered his adoVations to that 
’puissant DIety. This high discourse took place between 
•tliat Uon among kings and that illustrious God in the form 
'of Indra, touching Vishnu of great effulgence. 

Indra said : — What Is your object, O foremost of Virtu- 
ous persons, in thus seeking to behold that ancierit and 
’first of Gods, viz., Nararyana of inconceivable energy and 
'infinite Power. Neither myself, nor Brahma himself, can 
obtain a sight of that God of Universal Form. I shall 
'g'rant thee what other objects may be in thy heart. 
Thy soul abides on peace, thou art devoted to righteous- i 
‘ness, thou hast thy senses under control, and ‘ thou art 
■ possessed of heroism. Thou scekest unflinchingly to "do 
‘what is agreeable to the Gods. For the sake also of thy 
' intelligence, devotion, and high faith, I shall grant 'what- 
' soever boons may be desired by thee. 

. Mandhatri said : — I bow niy head I'or gratifying thee. J 
'Without doubt, however, I desire to see the first'ofGods. 

O divine lord, casting ofl all earthly desires, I wish to 
‘earn religious merit, and to lead the foremost mode of 
life, that path of the good, highly regarded by all ! By 'exer- , 

* cislng the high duties of the Kshatriya, I have earned many .1 
'regions of inexhaustible mcrit.in the other world, 'and I 
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created in days of old by the first of‘(5ods, are all observant 
of Ks|iatriya duties. I shall noV recito to you a history 
w.b.b She rAor.bwftias sS ivsvt.b .Wfi'a.U.V'a.ad TjrSt- In 
the days of old when the Danavas has multiplied anJ swept 
away all barriers and distinctions, the powerful Mandhatrl, 
.©‘monarch, became king. The ruler of the earth, viz. king 
Mandhatrl, performed a great Sacrifice from desire ofbe- 
'holding the puissant Narayana, that God of Gods, without 
beginning, middle and end. In that Sacrifice, he worshipped 
with humility the great«Vishnu. The supreme Lord, -aisum* 
ing the form of Indra, showed himself unto him. 'Accom* 
'panied by many good kings, he offered his adorations to that 
'puissant Diety. TJiis high discourse took place between 
tliat lion among kings and that illustrious God in the form 
'of Indra, touching Vishnu of great effulgence. 

Indra said : — What is your object, O foremost of Virtu* 
^ous persons, in thus seeking to behold that ancient and 
'first of Gods, viz., Nararyana of inconceivable energy and 
'infinite Power. Neither myself, nor Brahma himself, can 
obtain a sight of that God of Universal' Form. I shall 
'grant thee what other objects may be in thy heart. 
Thy soul abides on peace, thou art devoted to righteous- 
'ness, thou hast thy senses under control, and ' thou art 
‘possessed of heroism. Thou scekest unflinchingly to do 
' what is agreeable to the Gods. For the sake also of’ thy 
' intelligence, devotion, and high faith, I shall grant what- 
■ soever boons may be desired by thee. 

, Mandhatri said : — I bow niy head for gratifying thee. 
'Without doubt, however, I desire to see 'the first -of Gods. 

O divine lord, casting ofl all earthly desires, I wish 'to 
‘earn ' religious merit, and to lead the foremost mode of 
' life, that path of the good, highly regarded by all ! By exer- 
‘ cising tile high duties of the Kshatriya, I have earned many 
regions of inexhaustible merit^in the other world, ’and I 
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all these occur .itnoo" Kshatriya. duKes practised b>* kings. 
Persohs, that do not regard wholesome restraints and that 
are governed by lust and wrath, do not commit ovei^t acts 
of sin from fear of kings. Others that are docile and of 
■righteous behaviour succeed in consequence of the same in>^ 
flucnce in performing all their duties. Tor this reason; 
Kshalriya duties are regarded to be righteous. Without 
doubt, all creatures live happily in the world, protected by 
their parents. Kshatriya duties are the foremost of all 
duties. .Those eternal duties, regarded as the first in the 
world, ensure the protection of every creature. Themselves 
eternal, they lead to eternal Emancipation. 



CHAPTER. SVI. 
xtue. 

Indra said : — Kshatriya duties, 0 king, which are 
possessed of such energ)', which include iu their exercise all 
other duties and which are the foremost of all duties, should 
be observed by persons that are, like thee, so high-souled 
and so employed in seeking the good of the world. If those 
duties are not properly discharged, all creatures would be 
overtaken by ruin. The king, possessed of compassion 
for all creatures, should regard those to be the foremost of 
his duties, viz., reclaiming the land for cultivation and ferti- 
lizing it, performance of great Sacrifices for cleansing him- 
self, a disregard, for begging, and protection of subjects. 
Abandonment of gift, is said by the sages to be the foremost 
of virtues. Of all kinds of abandonment, again, that of tf/e 
body in battle is the foremost Thou hast seen with thy 
own eyes, how the rulers of the earth, even observant of 
Kshatriya duties, having duly waited upon their precep- 
tors and acquired great learning, at last cast ofi their bo'dies, 
engaged in battle with one another. The Kshatriya, de- 
sirous of acquiring religious merit, should, after having gone 
through the Brabmachaiyya- mode, lead a life of 
domesticity which is always meritorious. In adjudicating 
upon ordinary questions of right between bis subjects, he 
should be thoroughly impartial. For causing all the Orders 
to be observant of their respective duties, for the protection 
they afford to all, for the diverse contrivances and means 
and the prowess and exertion with which they seek the 
accomplishment of their objects, Kshatriya duties, which 
include all other duties within their scope, are said to be the 
foremost. The other Orders are able to observe their res- 
pective duties in consequence of the kingly duties, For this 
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reason ilie former are sat'd to be dependent upon the 1» tier 
in respect of the merit they produce. Those men who 
disregard all wholesome restimnt and who are too mjuch 
attached tp the pursuit of worldly objects are said to be of 
the nature of brutes. Thej' are compelled to act with jus- 
tice by the exercise of kingly duties. Those duties, there- 
fore, are said to be the foremost of all. 

That course of conduct which has been prescribed for 
Brahmans who follow the three Vedas, and those modes of life 
that have been laid down &)r Brahmanas should before every 
thingelse be observed by every Brahraana. If a Brahvnana 
acts otherwise, lie should bo punished like a Sudra. 

The duties of the four modes of life and the ritual pre- 
scribed in the Vedas, O king, should ever be followed by a 
Brahnuma. Know that he has no other duties. For a 
Brahmana acting otherwise, a Ksbatriya should not make 
ioy arrangement for sustenance. His religious merit gro^rs 
in consequence of his acts. A Brahman indeed is like 
•Dharma himself. That Brahmaua who is employed in acts 
that ate not laid down for him deser\-cs no respect. If not 
engixged in his proper acts, he should not be trusted. These 
are the duties tliat .oppertain to the set eral orders. Ksha- 
-triyas should take care of them, so that their obsen-ance 
may be improved. Even these are the duties of Kshatriyas. 

. For these reasons also, kingly duties and no others are the 
•foremost of all. They aro the duties of heroes, and they that 
• are heroes are foremost in practising thcni.^ 

Mandhatri said : — \Vliat duties sliould be performed 
by the Yawinas, the Kiratas, Uic Gandi»aras, the Chinas, 
the Savaras, the Barbaras, the Sakas, the Tusharas, the 
Kaekas, the PaUiavas, the A’ndhras, the Kambojas, the s*ve- 
^•3.1 that have sijixwiS 

Kshatriyas, the Vaisyas, and the Sudras. that reside iu the 
dominions of the Arya kings ? Wha^ are those duties agai» to 
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the observance of which kings like ourselves should force 
those tribes that subsist by robbery? I desire to hear all 
this 1 O illustrious God, instruct me I O chief of all the 
Dielies, thou art the friend of us, Kshatrlyas. 

Indra said : — All the robber tribes should" sen'c’their 
'mothers and fathers, their preceptors and other seniors, and 
recluses living in the woods. All the robber tribes should 
also serve their kings. The duties and rites inculcated in 
'the Vedas should also be followed by them. They’ 'should 
"perforni Sacrifices in honor of the»Pitris, dig wells, and dedi- 
' cate them to Uni\ ersal service,givc water to thirsty travellers, 
■give away beds and other seasonable presents unto Brahma- 
■nas. Abstention from injury, truth, suppression of wrath, 
'Supporting Brahmanas and kinsmen by giving them their 
' dues, maintenance of wives and children, purity, peacc- 
'fulness, making presents to Brahmanas at Sacrifices of every 
•kind, are duties that should be practised by every person, 
"Were laid down In olden days for persons of this class. 
•All these acts which have been laid down for all others 
should be performed by persons of the robber class also. 

Indra said : — Upon the disappearance of kingly duties 
and of tlie Science of Chastisement, all creatures become 
e.vceedingly afflicted, in consequence of the tyranny of 
kings. After the expiry of this, — the Krita age, a con- 
fusion will set in, regarding the different modes of life, 
and innumerable Bhikshus ^vi^ appear with sectarian marks 
of different kinds. Dist^arding the Puranas and the high 
truth of religioif, men, led by lust and wrath, will deviate 
into wrong patli. When sinful men are not restrained from 
wicked acts by high religion, such persons with the aid of the 
Science of Chastisement should be brought back to religion, 
which is superior to evcij'thing and eternal, and which is the 
source of everything good. Tlie gifts and libations, and 
offerincs to the Pitris. of the man that disregards the 
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king who is superior to everj' one, become fruitless. The 
very Gods do not disregard a virtuous kiiig who is trily an 
eternal (jod. The divine Lord of all creatures, having created 
the Universe, intended the Kshatriya to rule men regarding 
their inclinations a,nd disinclinations in respect* of duties. 
I respect and worship that person who aided by his under- 
standing watches the course of the duties performed by men. 
Upon such supervision rest Kshatriya duties. 

, Bhisma continued : — Having said theje words, the 
divine and puissant Nara3;ana in the fomr of Indra, accom- 
panied by the Marutas, repaired to his eternal abode of 
inexhaustible felicity. When, O sinless one, duties as prac- 
tised by the good had such a course in days of old, 
what men of cliasened soul and learning is Uiere that wotdd 
disregard the Kshatriya ? Like blind men lost on the n-ay, 
creatures acting and abstaining unrighteously, meet with 
destruction. Do you adhere to that circle of duties that 
was first set agoing and to which the ancients had recourse I 
I know, 0 sinless one, that you are quite competent to do 
this. 



THE nUT(BS IN DETAIL. 

Yudhislhira said : --You have spoken to me about the 
four Modes of Life, i desire lo know more of them. ' Do* 
you discourse on them in detail. ’ * 

Bhisma said : — O Yrdhistliira, all the duties that are 
practised in this world by the righteous are kuawix td 
you as well as they are knovvn* to 'me, O foremost of 
%irtuoU3 persons, listen now to me about what you ask, 
\i 2 ., the merit that a king acquires in consequence of 
the duties practised by othere leading other modes of ‘life. 
All the merits, O son of Kunli, that belong to persons 
practisiog the duties of the four modes of lij^, attach, O 
foremost of men, to righicuus kings. A king who is not 
governed by lust and hate, who rules with ihe aid of the, 
Science of Chastisement, and who looks equally on all 
creatures, 0 Yudliisthtra, attains to the object of Bliaikshya 
mode of life. That king, who is possessed of knowledge, 
who makes gifts to observing persons on proper occasion:!, 
who knows how to favour and punish, who conducts him- 
self in all things according to the mjunctions of the Scrip- 
tures, and who has tranquillity of soul, attains to the object 
of the Garhastya mode of life. That king, who alwajs 
>Yorships those that are deserving of worship by giving -thein 
their due, completely attains, O son of KuntI, to the object 
of the Dhalksliya' mode of life. That king, O Yudbisthira. 
who iHscues from distress, to the best ofhis pouer, his 
kinsmen and relatives and friends, attains to the object of 
the Vunapraslha mode of life. That king who on e\cry 
occasion honours those that are foremost aniong men and 
those that are foremost among Yatis, attains, O son cf 
Kuuth to the object of lha.Vanaprastha mode of life. That- 
87 t 
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king, O Partha, who daily niakc4 offerings unto the Pitris, 
and large offerings unto allliving* creatures including men, 
attains to tlic object of the same mode of life. That king, 
who grind* the kingdoms of others for jirotecting* the 
righteous,* attains to the object of the same mode of life. 
In consequence of the protection of all creatures as also 
uf the proper protection of his own kingdom, a king 
cams the merit of as many Sacrifices as the number of 
creatures protected, and accordingly attains to the object 
of Sanuyas mode of life. * Study of the \'^edas e\'ery d.i\% h»r- 
giveness, and worship of preceptors acd sen ices rendered 
to one's own teacher lead to the attainment of the object 
of Brahmacharyya. That king, who silently recites hfs 
Mantras e\‘ery day atul whoi alwa}'s worships tJie Gods 
according to the Ordinance, attains to the object of the 
Garhastya mode of life. That king, who engage in battle 
with the resolve of protecting his kingdoms or meeting 
‘with death, attains to the object of the Vnnaprastha 
mode of life. That king, O Bharata, who always behaves 
towards .ill crcatiu'cs with righteousness and sincerity, 
altaius to the object of the Vanapr.istha mode of life. That 
king, who gives unto persons leading a Vanaprastha mode 
of life and uuto Brahinanas versed in the three Vedas, 
attains to the object of the Vanaprastha mode of life. That 
king, .who displays compassion towards all creatures and 
abstains entirely from cruelty, O Bharata, attains to the 
objects of all the modes of life. That king, O Yudhisthira, 
who shows .compassion to the young ‘ and the old, O 
son of Kunti, under every circumstance, attains to the 
objects of every mode of life. That king, who affords 
relief to all oppressed people tlmt seek his protection, 
attains to the object of the Garhastya mode of life, 
That king, who protects all creatures, mobile'and immobile, 
and horiours them as they dcsen*e, .attains to the object 
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cf the G.uhasty.i jAode of Hfe. bestowing favours and 
iiitlicting punisliment upon the wives of brothers, elder 
and vounger, and upon their sons and grandsons, are the 
domestic duties of a king and these constitute his best 
jitu.inccs. Hy honouring those that are righteous and deserv- 
ing of \\or:»lup and protecting those that ha\e by their 
peiKuiLe ac(juired a knowledge of self, a kingi attains 
to ilio object of the Garhastya mode of hfe. Inviting to 
In'* home, pcisons that have betaken ihemsehes to 
tile N’anapraslha and other mc*Ies ot ife, and treating 
them with food, con^titutc the domestic duties of a 
king. That king, who duly adheres to tlie duties 
l.iid down by the Crc.ilor, obi.iii)> tlie b)e&>ed merits of 
all (lie inodes of life. That king, in whom no ^irllle 
is wanting, that foremost of men, O Yndliisthirn, is 
said by the learned to be a person in the obser\ance 
of the Vanaprastha and all the other modes of 
life. That king, who duly honours the ofHce or 
rank which deserves honour, the race or family which 
deser\es honour and those old men that deserve 
honour, is said, O "1 udhisthira, to live in all the 
modes of life. A king, O son of Kunti, by observing 
the duties of hii country and those of his family, 
acquires the merits of all the modes oi life. That 
king, who at proper time, bestows upon rigiiteous 
persons affluence or gifts of value, earns the merit?, 

0 king, of all the modes of life. That king, 0 son 

01 Kunti, who tvhile overcome w’ilh danger and fear 
still keeps his eye on the duties of all men, earns the 
merits of all the modes of life. ’Ihe King obtains a share 
of the merits earned under hjs protection by righteous 
people within their dominions ; they also take the sms cf 
the latter, omission and commission. Those men also, O 
YudhUthira. who assist kin^ in protecting their spb- 
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ject!, become equally entltle4r to* a share of Ihe 
nicrits earned by others m consequence of that protec 
ticn, Tlie learned say that the Garhastya, which wc have 
adopted, is superior to all (he other modes of life. The 
conclusions in respect of it arc very clear. It 

is Certainly sacred. That man, who regards all crea- 
tures to be lilic hts own self, who never docs any 

harm and has his wrath under control, obtains 
great happiness both here and hercafler. A king 
can easily cross the ocean cf the world, with kingly 
duties as his boats possessed of great speed, urged on 
by the breeze of gifts, haviog the Scriptures for its 
taclde and intelligence for the strength of its helmsman, 
and kept ' afloat by the poiver of righteousness. When 
the principle of desire in hts heart is withdrawn from 
every ' earthly object, he is then regarded as one resting 
en his Understanding alone, in this stale he soon 
attains to Brahma. Becoming cheerful by meditation 
and by restraining desire and other passions of the heart, 
a' kJng^'cngaged in discharging the duty of protection, 
succeeds' in obtaining great merit. Do you, therefore, O 
Tu’dhisthira, exert yourself carefully in protecting 
brahmans' of pious deeds and devoted to the study of the 
Vedas, as also all other men. by exercising the duty of 
protection only, the king cants merit that is a hundred 
limes’greater than what is earned by recluses in their 
asylums within the wood. ^ 

' ■ ‘ r have now described the various duties of men. 

Do you adhere to kingly *hat are eternal .nrd that 

have 'been practised by great men since days of old. If 
you 'employ yuorself with £oacentratcd attention to the 
duty ’ of protecting your subjects.you may then, O son 
of Pa'ndu .obtain the merits of all the four Modes of life 
Hnd of all (he ‘(oyrPrd?rs pf nivp. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE DUTIES OF BANAPRASTHA. 

One that is a Jitahmarhaire, one that leads a life of 
domesticity, one that 5s a forest rMliise, and one that leads 
a life of religious mendicancy, all reach the same high 
end by duly observing the duties of 'their respective 
modes of life. Or, if one and the same person, freed 
from desire and aversion, practises one after another all 
these four modes of life according to the Ordinances 
that have been laid down, he is certainly fitted by 
such conduct to understand Brahma. The four modes 
of life constitute a ladder lor fiight of steps. That 
flight is attached to Brahma. By ascending that flight, 
one succeeds in reaching the region of Brahma. For * 
the fourth part of his^ life, the Bralimacharin, conver- 
sant with the distinctions of duty and freed from malice, 
should live with his preceptor or his preceptor's son. 
While residing in the preccptoi’s house, he should go to bed 
after the preceptor rises from his. 

All acts, which should be done by a menial 
servant,' should be accomplished by him. Finishing these, 
he should 'humbly take bis stand by the side of the 
preceptor. Skilled in every kind of work, he should con- 
duct himself like p menial servant, doing every act for his 
preceptor. 

Having accomplished all acts without leaving any por- 
tion undone, he should study, sitting at the feet of his 
preceptor, with eager desire to learn. He should always 
behave with simplicity, avoid evil speech and take lessons 
only when his preceptor invites him for it, 

■ ‘Becoming pure' ini body and mind and acquiring clever-' 
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ness and other desirable virtues,^ he* should now and then 
speak what is agreeable. Subduing his senses, he should 
look at his preceptor without eyes of longing curiosity, 
He should never eat l>efore his preceptrr haN eaten ; never 
drink before his preceptor has drunk, never sit rowii before 
his preceptor has sat down ; and never go to bed before 
his preceptor has gone to beti. He should gently touch 
his preceptor’s feet with upturned palms, the right foot with 
the right hand and the left foot uiih the left/ 

Reverentially saluting the preceptor, lie should say 
unto him : — O illustrious one, this work I liave already 
accomplished. O generous _ one, J am ready tn accomplish 
whatever else thy rcverenl self may be pleased _ to 
command. 

Having said all this and having duly offered himself 
unto him thus, he should accomplish whatever acta of his 
(preceptor wait for accomplishment, and having completed 
them, inform the preceptor once more of their completion. 

Whatever scents or luxuries (he |{rahmacharm may 
abstain from while actually leading a life of Jlrahmacharyya 
may be umkI by him after his return from the preceptor’s 
abode. This is consistent with the Ordinance. Whatever 
obseivnnccs have been elaborately laid down , for Brahma* 
chariiis in the Sciiptures should all be regularly practised 
by him. He should again be always near his preceptor, 
readv within call. Having contributed to his preceptor’s 
gratification in this way to the best of his powers, the disciple 
should, from that mode of life pass into the others, one after 
another and practise the duties of each. 

Having thus passed a fourth part of his life in the 
study of the Vedas and observance of vows and fasts, and 
having given the preceptor the final fee, the disciple should 
accordirtj to the Ordinance, take his leave and return home 
for entering into a lift of dofnesUcity. Then, having taken, 
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spouses, obtaining thcmi in the ways indicated in the Ordi> 
nances, and having carefully established the domestic; lire, 'he 
should, observant all (he while of vews and fasts, become a 
householder and pass the second period of life. 



ciiApTER’xix. 

THG DUTIE5 DOMESTIC LIFE. ' ' 

Observant of men'torious voivs, the householder, for 
the second period of hts life, should dwell in hts house, 
having taken spouses according to the ways indicated in 
the Ordinance and having otath’shcd a tire of his own. 
As regards the domestic mode of life, four kinds of conduct 
have been laid down by the learned. * 

The Brst consists of Lceplng a store of grain suiHcient 
to last for three years. The second consists of keeping a ' 
store to last for one year. The third consists of providing 
for the day without thinking of the tnurrow. The fourih 
consists of collecting graii^ after ll>c ipanncf of the pigeon. 

Of these, each succeeding one is superior in point of 
merit to that which precedes it, according to what has been 
,laid down in the Scriptures. 

A householder observing the hrst kind of conduct may 
pratise all the six weI(*known duties, vie., sacrifice un his own 
account, sacrifice on that of others, teaching, learning, mak* 
ing gifts, and accepting gifts. 

He who observes the second kind of conduct should prac* 
tise three only of these duties, vie., learning, giving, and 
taking. He who observes the third kind of conduct should 
practise only two of the duties of domesticity, via., learniog 
and giving. The householder practising the fourth kind 0/ 
domesticity should observe only one duty vis, learning the 
Scriptures, 

.The duties of the householder are all said to be exceeding* 
ly fflefltofioUSi I’he householder should never cook ihy 
food for only his own use, nor should he slaughter animals 
for food except in Sacridccs. it It be afi animal which the 
householder desires to kill for food, or if it be, a tree w^hlch he 
SVishei to eut down for food, he should do either act 

t 
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according to the ritual^ laid down in tlie YajiH, for that 
much is due to both animate and inanimate existences. 

The householder should never sleep during the day^r 
during the first {part of the night, or during the last pait 
thereof. He should never eat twice between morning aiul 
evening, and should never summon his wife to bed •except in 
her season. 

In his house, no Brahmana should be suffered to remain 
unfed or unworshipped. He should aUvays worship such 
guests as are presenters of Sacrificial offerings, .ns are cleansed 
by Vedic lore and observance of excellent vows, as arc high- 
born and conversant with the Scripturea, as are observers of 
tlie duties of their own Order, as are self-restrained, mind- 
ful of .nil religious acts .nnd devoted to penances. The Scrip- 
tures ordain that wJiat hoffezd to the Deities and the Pitris 
in Sacrifices and religious rites is meant for the service of 
guests. 

In this mode of life, the Scriptures ordain that a share 
of the food that is cooked should be given unto every crea- 
ture irrespecti%‘e of his birth or character, that Is, who 
for the sake of show keeps lus nails and beard, unto 
one who from pride displays what his own religious 
practices are, unto one who has improperly abandoned his 
Sacred Fire.and even unto one who has injured his preceptor. 
One leading a domestic mode of life should give food unto 
Brahmacharins and Sanyasins. 

The householder should every day become an eater 
of 1/^7, aso, and should every day cat Mi.xed with 
clarified butter, the remains of the food that is offered in 
Sacrifices constitute Aiitrka. That householder who eats 
after having fed all relatives and servants is said to eat 
Mffha' 'that remain^ after the servants ha\e 

been '• 1'7^/ifl/o, and that which is left after the 

preset ' Ificial offerings is called Amrita, 


One leading H domestic mode life should be content 
with his own wedded wife. He should be self-restrained. 

should avoid malice and subduf his senses. 

He should never quarrel with his Ritwik, Purohita, and 
preceptor, with his meternal uncle and guests and dependants, 
with the aged and the young in years, with those that are 
afflicted with diseases, with those tlmt practise as physi- 
cians, with kinsmen, relatives and friends, with his parents, 
with women that belong to his own paternal family, with 
his brother and son and wife, with his dawgliter and with 
his sen-ants. «. 

By avoiding disputes with these, the householder be- 
comes cleansed of all sins. There is no doubt in this. 

The preceptor, if duly reverenced, is able to lead one to 
the regions of Brahma. The father, if reverenced, can lead 
to the regions of Prajapatt. The guest can lead to the 
region of Indra, The Ritwija has po\\eT in respect of the 
regions of the Deities. Female relatives of the paternal 
‘line have lordship in respect of the regions of the A}/asaras, 
and kinsmen by bloo<l, in respect of the region of the Viswa- 
devas. Relatives by marriage and collotcml kinsmen have 
power in respect of the several quarters of the horizon, 
viz., north etc., and the mother and maternal uncle have 
power o\er the earth. The old and young, the afflicted, 
and the wasted, ha\e power over the sky. The eldest brother 
Is like unto the sire himself to all his \-o«nger brothers. 
The wife and the son arc ooe*s own body. One's menial 
servants arc one’s own shadow. The daughter is an object 
of great aiTection, For these reasons, a householder, endued 
with learning, observant of duties, and possessed of endu- 
rance, should bear without warmth or anxiely of heart every 
kind of annoi'ance and ev’pn censure from 1 * named 
rcJatiVcs. 

.Vo righteous householder should do 1 by 
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coiisideralioiis ol'wealtli. There are three courbL's of duty 
\\\ respect of a Hfe.fcf domesticity. Of these, that which 
comes next in order of enumeration is more meritorious 
than the preceding one. As regards the four principal 
i\Iodes of Life also, the same rule of merit applies, viz., the 
one that comes after is superior to the one preceding it. 
Accordingly Domesticity is superior to Brahmacharyya, 
Forest Life is superior to Domesticity, 'and, a life of mendi- 
cancy or Complete Renunciation is superior to a Forest Life. 

One desirous^of prosperity should accomplish all those 
duties and rites that have been ordained in the Scriptuies 
in respect of those Modes. That kingdom grows in pros- 
perity where those highly dcseivmg persons live, viz., those 
that lead a life of Domesticity according to the Kumbha- 
dhan}'a method, they that lead it according to the Unchlia 
method, and they that lead It according to the Kapoti 
method. That man who cheerfully leads a life of Domesti- 
city in the observance of those duties succeeds in sancti- , 
fying ten generations of his ancestors above and ten genera- 
tions of descendants below. 

A householder, duly observing the duties of Domesticitj , 
obtains an end that yields felicity equal to what occursan 
the regions attained by great kings and emperors. Even 
this is the end that has been ordained for those who have 
subdued their senses. For all| high-souled householders 
heaven has been ordained. That heaven is equipt with 
delightful cars, each moving at the will of the rider, 
Even that is the delightful heaven indicated in the V^edas. 
For .ill household's of restrained souls, the regions of heaven 
constitute the high reward. The self-born Brahma ordained 
that the Domestic Mode of life should be the productive 
cause of Heaven. And since it dias been so ordained, n 
person, by gradually attaining to the second modcoflilc, 
obtains hapl'ilicss and lespccl in heaven. .\ltcr liiCbL 



comcb that high and superior mode vt Itie, cailcd the third ; 
it is for those that are desirous *pf casting off their 
bodies., Superior to that of householder is the lifeofforcst 
iccluses. Listen as I discourse to you upon it ! 



CHAPTER. XX. 

. THE THIRD MODE OF LIFE. 

Bhibina i-aiil, — ‘You haxe been told what the duties 
ul' Domesticity are iis ordained by the wise. Listen now, 
O YiidUisthirn, to those duties that ha\e been ne.xt 
spoken of. Gradually abandoning the domestic mode, one 
should enter the thud mode which is excellent. It is 
the mode that belongs to persoite w'ho living willi their 
wi\ es alllict themselves by means of austerities. It U the 
mode piactised by those that live as forest lecluses. 
O son, listen to tlie duties obser\ed by tliosc tliat 
lead this mode of life in which occur the practices of all men 
and all modes of life. Listen indeed to the duties of tiiosc 
that are denizens of seciet spot sand that ])a^e betaken to 
this mode after proper deliberation. 

When the householder beholds wrinkles on his body* 
and white hair on his head, and children of his children, he 
should then retire into the forest. The third part of his 
life lie should pass m the obser\ance of the Vanaprasthi. 
mode. 

He should attend to those lires to which he had attend- 
ed while a iiouseholder. Dcsiious of sacrificing, he should 
also adore the Deities according to the rituals ordained. 
Observant of vows and abstemious in diet, he should cat 
only once. He should be always heedful. Attending to the 
fires, he should ktep some kine, waiting upon them duti- 
fully. He should attend to all the rituals of a Sacrifice. 

He should Ine upon .rice growing indigenously, upon 
wheat "rowing under similar grcumst.inccs, upon grain of 
other kinds growing wildly .md belonging to none. Ht 
should cal wh.it itmums after feediug gucals. 
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In Ltiis tlie third mode of life, ii(^£,houId prei,ent oUcriu^t; 
of clarilied butter in the weU-known SecriHces. 

• Four kinds or courses of coud&ct ila^e been laiddouu 
for obser\’ance in the Vanaprastha mode of life. Some 
collect only ^Yhat is needed for the day. Some collect 
stores to 'last for a month. Some store grain and other 
necessaries suflicient to last for twelve years. Forest re- 
cluses maj* act in these ways for worshipping guests and pei- 
foriniug Sacrifices They should during the season of rains,, 
esposc themselves to rain and betake theintehes to water 
during the autumn. During the summer they should sit in tlie 
midst of four fires with sun burning overhead. Throughout 
the year, however, they should be abstemious in diet. Thev 
should sit and sleep un the bare earlli. TJ)ey should stand on 
only their toes. They should content ihcmsehcs with the 
bare earth and with small mats of grass owning no other 
fuiniiure for seat or bed. Tliey should perform their ablu- 
tions, morning, noon, and evening preparatory to Sacrifices, 
Siome amongst them use only their teetlr for cleaning grain. 
Others use only stones for that purpose. Some amongst them 
drink, onl)' during the lighted fortnight, the grind of wheal 
01 <)tlier grain boiled very h'gUlly. Others drink similar gruel 
only during the dark fortuiglit. Some eat what only coincs by 
the way without seeking to obtain it. Some, adopting rigid 
vows, ii>c upon only roots, some upon only fruits, some 
upon only Dowers, duly observiug the method followed by 
the Vaikluuiushas. These and vairous other obscn'auces 
are adopted by tliose men of wisdom and piety. 



CHA.PTKR XXI. 

THE FOURTH MODE OF LIFE. 

The fourth is tire inode called Renunciation based upon 
the Upanishads. Tlic duties laid down for it may be observed 
in all the modes of life equally. Tins mode difleriiig Aom 
the others comes after Domesticity and Forest Life. In this 
very Vxiga, O son, many learned Brahmanas^ conversant with 
the truths of airthings, have been known to observe this 
mode of life. Agastya, the seven Rishis, viz , Atri, Angiras, 
fulastya, Pulaha, Vasistha, Narada, and Kratu, wlio lived 
whithersoeter they pleased and were content to take what 
came without ever seeking for anything, were the authors 
of this course of duties, and they all proceeded to heaven. 
Many great Rishis. 0 son, who had the power to behold 
immediately the fruits of their ascetic merit, those numerous 
ascetics who are known by the name of Yayavaras, nian> « 
Rishis of very austere penances .and possessed of accurate 
knowledge In respect of distinction^ of dutv, and many 
Bialimanas, too numerous to mention, adopted tlie fore^it 
mode of life. 

When the fourth or last part of hfe is readied .and wlieii 
one is weakened by decrepitude and afflicted by disea'^e. 
one should abandon the forest mode of life for the fourth 
mode called Keminciation. Perfoniiing a Sacrifice that is 
capable of .being completed in a single day and in which 
the Dalshina should be everything of whicb he maj be 
possessed, he should himsolf perform his own .sm/z/Aa. 

Withdrawn from every other, he should devote him- 
self to his own self taking pleasure in himself and resting 
also on hU oum self. He shouId*estabhsh all his Sacrificial 
fires thenceforth upon hiS own self and give up all kinds of 
ties and attachments 
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In case he fails to attain to complete lienunciation, lie 
should alwa)'s perform sucli Sacrifices^nd Kites as are coni- 
pldted in a single day. \Vlien, however, from performance 
of the ordinary Sacrifices of Sacrificers, the Sacrifice of Self 
j)roceeds, then may he discojitiiiue all orilinar)' Sacrifices, 
and unto the three fires duly sacrifice In his onmself for the 
^ake of his Emancipation. 

Without finding fault with his food, he- should eat five 
or six mouthfuls offering them duly unto the Ih’e vital 
airs, uttering every time the well-known ^Manirm of the 
Yayurveda. * _ 

Engaged in the ob?er\*ance of austerities while leading 
the life of a forest recluse, ono should shave off one’s hair 
and pare oil one’s nails, and having cleansed oneself by 
religious acts, pa-'S into the fourth .and last mode of the 
life that is fraught with great holiness. That regenerate 
person who enters the fourth mode of life giving* pledges 
of assurance unto all creatures succeeds in earning many 
regions of blazing effulgence hereafter and ultimately attain.^ 
to the Infinite. 

Of escellent disposition and conduct, with sins all wash- 
ed* off, llie person who is coiivere.iiit witit his own self 
never desires to do any act for either this or the other 
world. Divested of wrath, freed from error, without anxiety 
and without friendship, such a person Ihes in this world 
like niic totally uninterested in its concerns. 

One in the observ'ance of Saunyasa should not feel 
reluctance in discharging the duties included in Yama ami 
those abo that walk behind them ami' arc included in 
Xiyama. Such a one should with cnerg)* li\c according to 
the Ordinances in respect of his own mode and tlirow aw.ay 
Vcdic study and the sacred thread that is indicative of the 
Order of hb birth. 

Devoted tf» richteoii«5ncs3 and with lib ?en<cs under 
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coinplctu coiiUol, !>ucl( a one, poabes&ccl uf knowledge of 
bcir, attaini midoubledly.to the end for which he strives. 
After the third is the fourth mode of life. It* is very 
superior and fraught with numerous high virtues. It tran- 
scends in point of merit the three other modes of life. It 
is said to occupy the very highest place. Listen to me as 
i discourse upon the duties that belong to that mode which 
is pre-eminent Und which is the high refug* uf all I 
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rilK l)Ullli5 OF A VOTI. 

Wh]lc»liviiij» in the iluc obicitunce of tlic duties of the 
forest niudc of life, htfw bliould one, who seeks to aU>tin 
to that which is the highc2>t object of knowledge, set one's 
soul on Yoga accSjrdmg to the best of one’s power ? 

Having actiuired purity of conduct and body by the 
practice of the first two inodes of life'vi/., Brahmachary}a 
and Domesticity, one should, after that, set one's toul ou 
Yoga in the fourth mode of life. 

Listen now with concentrated attention to hat sliould 
lie done for attaining to the highest object of acquisition. 
Having subdued all faults of the mind or heart by easy 
mcaitb in the practice of the first three modes of life viz., 
pupilage, domesticity and scclusiou, one should pass into 
‘ the most excellent and the most eminent of all the modes, 
viz,, Saimyasa or Kenunciatiou. 

Do you then pass your days )la^ing acquhed that 
purity. Listen also to me. One should alone and without 
anybody to assist him or bear him company practise Yoga 
for attaining success in respect of one’s highest object 
of acquisiton. One ^>ho pr.ictiscs Yoga without companion- 
ship, who beholds everythiug as a repetition of his own 
self, and who nevci discards anything in consequeuce of 
all things being perN'aded by the universal soul, never Jails 
away froni Emancipation. Without keeping the Sacrificial 
fires and without a fixed habitation, such a person should 
cuter a village for only begging his food. He should 
provide liimsciftor the day without storing for the morrow. 
He should betake himself* to penances witli heait fixed ou 
the Supreme. 

Eatiug little and that eveu under piupu regulaliuiu, he 
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'iltoMld not c;U more thj^u once a ilay. The oilier iiulicntlons 
pf religious mendicaifis avc the human skull, shelter uniter 
trees, rags for wearing, solitude unbroken by the companion- 
ship qf any one, and indilTcrence to all creatures. That 
person into whom words enter like alTrighted .elcpliants 
into a well, and from whom they never come back to the 
speaker, is fit to lead this mode of life which has Emancipa- 
tion for its objects. * 

The mendicant or leiiouncer should never take note 
of the evil acts of-any person. ^He should never hear 
what is said in dispraise of others. Hspeci.iUy should be 
avoid speaking evil of a Bmhniana. He should ah\-ays say 
only what is agreeable to the Rralimanas. When anything 
is said to dispraise of himself, he should without answering 
remain perfectly silent. Such silence, indeed, is the medical 
treatment prescribed for him. 

One in the obser\'ance of the last mode of life should 
not view death with joy. Nor should he view life rr ith * 
joy. He should only wail for his hour like a servant wait- 
ing for the behest of his master. He should purify his heait 
of all faults. He should purify his speech of all faults. 
He should cleanse himself of all sins. Destitute as he'is 
of foes, what fear can assail him ? 

He who feais no creatures and whom no creature fears 
can have no fear from any quarter, freed as he is from error 
of every kind. As the foot-prints of all other creatures 
that move upon legs are engulfed witliin those of ele- 
phants, after the maimer all ranks and conditions aie 
absorbed within Yoga. After the same manner every other 
dnly and observance is supposed to be engulfed within 
the one duty of abstention from iiijurv to all creatures. 

He lives an everlasting We of leiicily who avoids injuring 
otlier creatures. One who abshiins from injury, who casts 
an equal eye upon all creatures, who is devoted to • truth, 
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wlio endued’ with foititude, who, lias his senses under 
cojitrol, and who grants protection fo all beings, atiainj 
to an end that is beyond compare^ 

The condition called death succeeds not In transcending 
such a person who is content with self-knowledge, who is 
free from fear, and who is divested of desire and expectancy. 
On the other hand, such a person succeeds in transcending 
death. * 

Him the Gods know for a Brahmana who is freed from 
attachments of every kind, who is observant of penances, 
who lives like space which while holding everything is yet 
unattached to all things, who has nothing which he calls his 
own, who leads a life of solitude, and who possesses tranquil- 
lity of souL The Gods know him for a Brabmana whose life 
is for the practice of righteousness, whose righteousness is 
for the good of them that wait dutifully upon him, and 
whose days aud nights exist only for the acquisition of 
‘ merit. The Gods know him for a Brahmana who is freed 
from desire, wlio never exerts for doing such acts as are 
done by worldly men, who never bends his head unto any 
one, who never flatters another, and who Is free from attach* 
m'enls of every kind. All creatures are pleased with happi- 
ness and filled with fear at the prospect of grief. The man 
of faith, therefore, who should feel distressed at the prospect 
of filling other creatures with grief must abstain entirely 
from acts of every kind. The gift of assurances of harmless* 
ness unto all creatures transcends in point of merit all other 
gifts. ^ 

He, who at the outset foreswears the religion of injury, 
succeeds in attending to Emancipation in which or whence 
is the .issurance of harmlessness unto all creatures. That 
man, who does not pour into his open mouth even the ' 
five or six mouthfuls that are laid down for the 
forest .recluse, is said to be the navel of the world, and 
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the refuge of ttio uiifverse. The head and otlier limbs, 
as also the acts good a/id bad, become possessed by lire. 
Such a man, who sacrifices ia his own self, makes a liba- 
tion^ of his senses and mind into the hre that dwells 
within the limited space of his own heart. In consequence 
again of his pouring such a Ubation into such a fire within 
his own self, the Universe with all creatures including the 
very Gods, becomes gratified. They who apprehend the 
Jtva-soul that is endued with elTulgence which is enveloped 
in three rases, that has three attributes for its characteris* 
tics to be Iswara partaking of that which is foremost, viz., 
the nature of the Supreme Soul, become objects of great 
regard in all the worlds. 

The very Gods with all human beings speak highly of 
their merits. He who succeeds in beholding in the soul 
that resides in his own body all the Vedas, space and the 
other objects of perception, the rituals that occur in the 
Scriptures, all those entities that are comprehensible in 
sound only, and the superior nature of the Supreme Soul, 
is sought to be worshipped by the very Deities as the fore- 
most of all beings. He who sees in the soul that resides 
within his body that foremost of beings nhich is not attach- 
ed to the Earth, which is immeasurable in even the measur- 
able firmament, which is made of gold, which is bern of the 
egg and resides within the egg, ivhich is equipt with many 
feathers, and which has two wings like bird, and which is 
rendered effulgent by many rays of light, is sought to be 
worshipped by ^he very Deities as the foremost of all beings. 

The very Deities worship him in whose understanding 
is set the Wheel of Time, which is constantly revolving, 
which knows no decay, which swallows up the period of 
existence of every creature, which has the six seasons for its 
naves, which is equipt wth two and ten radii consisting of 
the two and ten months, which has e.\cellent joints and 
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towards whose gaping mouth proceeds this Universe ready 
to be devoured. The Supreme Soul, is the capacious uncon- 
sciousness of dreamless slumber. That unconsciousness is 
the body of the Universe. It pervades all created thijigs. 
Jiva, occupying a portion of that capacious unconsciousness, 
gratifies the Deities. They being gratified, gratify the 
open mouth of that unconsciousness. 

Endued with effolgence as also with the principle of eter- 
nity, Jiva is without a beginning. It acquires by following 
particular paths, infinite rc^ons of ctcriial liappiness. 
He, of whom no creature is afraid, has never to fear any crea- 
ture. He who never does anything censurable and who 
never censures another is said to be a truly regenerate 
person. Such a man succeeds in beholding the Supreme 
Soul. He, whose ignorance has been dispelled and whose 
sires have been washed away, never enjoys either here or 
hereafter the happiness that is enjoyed by others, but attains 
ts complete Emancipation. 

A person in the observance of the fourth mode of life 
wanders on the Earth like one unconnected with everything. 
Such a one is freed from wrath and error. Such a one regards 
a clod of earth and a lump of gold with an equal eye. 
Such a man never stores anything for his use. Such a one’ 
has no friends and foes. Such a one is entirely careless of 
praise or blame, and of the agreeable and the disagreeable. 
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CHAPTER I 

DUTIES 

Yudhistiura said, -‘The path ot duty is long;. It has 
also, O Bharata, many branches. What, liowever, according 
to you are those duties that most deserve to be practised ? 
What acts, according to you, are tlie miost important 
among all duties, by the practice of which I may earn the 
highest merit, bolii here and hereafter. 

Bhisma said, — ‘The worship of mother, father and 
preceptor is most important according to me. The man 
who attends to that duly here, succeeds in acquiring great 
fame and many sorts of felicity hereafter. Worshipped with 
respect by you whatever they will command you, be it con- 
sistent with lighteousuess or inconsistent with it, should be 
done unhesitatingly. O Yudhislbira, one should never 
do what they forbid. Without doubt, tliat which they com* ' 
mand should always be done. They are tlie three worlds. 
They are the three modes of life. They are the three 
Vedas. They are the three sacred Fires. Tlie father is said 
to be the Garhapalya Fire ; the mother, the Dakshina Fire' ; 
and the preceptor is that fire upon which libations are 
poured. These three fires are, of course, tlie imst eminent. 

If you attend with heedfulness to these three fires, you 
will succeed in conquering the three worlds. By serving 
the fatlier with regularity, one may cross this world. By 
serving the mother in the same way one may attain to 
regions of felicity in the next. By serving the preceptor 
with regularity, one may obtain the region of Brahma. 
Behave properly towards these three; O Bhamta, you shall 
, then obtain great fame in the fhr&e wofitis, and great will 
be your merit and reward 1 
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Never transgress lliem in an)’ way. Never eat before 
they eat, nor eat anything that is better than what they eat. 
Never impute any fault to tiitcui.' One should always 
serve them with liuinility. That is an act of high merit. 
By acting in that way, O best of kings, you, may 
obtain /ame, merit, honour and regions of felicity 
hereafter. 

He who honours these three is lionoured in all the 
worlds. He wlio, on the other hand, disregards these tliree, 
fails to obtain any merit for any of bis acts. Such a man ac- 
quires neither this world nor the nevt. He, who always 
disregards these three seniors, never obtains fame, either here 
or hereafter. Such a man never earns any good in the nevt 
world. 

All that I have given aw'ay in honour of those three 
has become a liundredfohl or a thousandfold of its actual 
measure. It is in consequence of that merit that even 
nosv, O Yudlusthira, the three worlds are clearly before my 
* eyes. One Acharyya is superior to ten Brahmanas learned 
in the Vedas. One Upadhyaya is again superior to ten 
Acharyyas. The father again is supeiior to ten Upadhyayas. 
The mother again is superior to ten fathers or perhaps the 
Whole world in importance. There is no one that deserves 
such reverence as the mother. In my opinion, however, the 
preceptor is worthy of greater reverence than the father or 
even the mother. The father and the mother are the author 
of one’s being. The father and the mother only cre-ite 
the body. The life, on the other hand, that one obtains 
from one’s preceptor, is heavenly. That, life is not subject 
to deCiiy, and is immortal. 

Tlie father and the mother, however, how much they ma)‘ 
offend, should never be slain. By not punishing a father 
and a mother (even if tliev deserve punishment), one does 
not incur sin. The Gods and the Rishis do not withhold 
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tlicir favours from siicli perj^ins as strive to clierish even 
llieir sinful fathers with reverence. 

He, who favours vt.person by imparting to him true 
instruction, by commubicatin.i; the V'ecias and giving khow- 
Ifiljic wln'ch is iunnortal, should be regarded as both father 
ami tnother. Tim disciple, in grateful recognition of what 
the instructor has done, shouhi never do anything that would 
injure the latter. They, that do not reverence their precep- 
tors, after receiving instruction from them, by obeying them 
dutifully in thought and deed, incur tlie sin of killing a 
fruius. Therc'is no greater sinner in this world like them. 

Preceptors always show gre.il alfection for their disci- 
ples. The latter should, therefore, show their preceptor great 
reverence. He, therefore, that wishes to earn that high 
merit which hasevisletl from ancient davs, should worship 
and aduru his prcceptor> ami c.nelullv divide with llieni 
every object of enjoyment. 

Willi him \sho pleases Ins father is pleased Prajapati 
himself. He who pleases his mother gratifies the ICarth 
herself. He who pleases his preceptor gratih'es Brahma by 
his ad. If preceptors are worshipped, tlie very Risiils, 
and the Gods togetlier with the Pitns are all pleased. There- 
hire the preceptor is worthv of highest reverence.* Tlie 
preceptor should never be disregarded in any manner by the 
disciple. Neither the mother nor the father deserves such 
regard as the preceptor. The father, the mother and the 
preceptor shouhi never be insulted. No ads of theirs should 
be found fault with. The Gods anil the great Rishis are 
pleased with him that behaves witli reverence towards his 
preceptor. They that injure in thought and deed their pre- 
ceptors, or fathers and mothers incur the sm of killing a 
foitus. There is no great sinner lu the world equal to them. 

That son of the sire's loins^nd the mother's womb who, 
being brought up by them, when he conies to age, does not 
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support them in his turn, incurs the sin of killing a foitus. 
There is no sinner in the world like* unto him. We ha\e 
never heard that these four, namely, he* jvho injures a friend, 
he \Uio ks ungrateful, he who sUys-a woman, and he who 
slays a preceptor, e\'er succeed in cleansing themselves. 

1 ha\e now told you generally all .tliat a person should 
do in this 'world. Besides those duties that I have in- 
dicated, there is nothing productive of greater felicit)'. 
Thinking of all du^'es, I have told you their e&sence. 



CHAPl’ER II 

TKUTII 

YuUhii.tlilra — 'How, O Grandsire, should a person 

act who desires lo a<Ihere to virtue ? rossessetl’as you ^re 
of learnin;;, tell me this. I'nilli and lalseliooil exist, cover- 
mg all tile worlds. Which of these twev 0 King, should a 
person adopt that Is firm III virtue t Wliat again is truth? 
Wliat is falseftood » What again is eternal virtue f On 
vvhat occasions should a person ie!l the truth, and on what 
occasion should he tell an untruth. 

Uliisma said,— ‘To tell the truth is consistent with 
righteousness. There Is nothing higher than truth. 1 shall 
now, 0 King, say that which is not generally known to men. 
There were limes when falsehood would assume the aspect of 
truth, and should not be said. There again, where truth 
would assume the aspect of lalsehood and should be said> 
That ignorant person incurs sin who says truth which is disso- 
ciated from rigliteousness. That person is said to be conver- 
sant with duties who c.in distinguish truth from falsehood, 
liven a person tliat isdisrespect.able, that is of uncIe.insed,souJ, 
and lliat is very cuiel, ni.iy succeed 111 eanimg great merit. 
How extraordinary it is that a person of foolisli uiulurslaiid- 
mg, ihougli desiious of acquiring merit (hv' austere penances) 
still commit a sinlul .icL * Vn owl again, on the banks 
of the Ganges (by doing an unrighteous deed i obtained , 
great meril. Hie question then you have asked me is 
a difiicult one, since it is difficult to sav what righteousness 
i«. It is not easy to indicate it. No one, in discoursing 
upon righteousness, can indicate it accurately. Righteous- 
ness was declared lor the advancement and growth of 


every one. 





Kii^lilcuu>i)ci'> u.id dc«.lnrctl lur restraining; creatures truni 
injurni^; uiiu auotlicr. i'licrclurc that fj ri.^’litcuusiiess whicii 
prevents injury to creatures. Kij;Iucous\:ss (I)harma) is so 
caUcU bee.\u>c it upholds all cic.itmcs': In lad all creatures 
are upheld by ki^lucnusttess. Therefure that is Ri^lUeuus- 
ness which is capable of upholdiii.i; all cicatures. 

^me say that Righteousness cun'-ists in what has been 
inculaite«l in the ,'^riitts. Others do nut .r^rec to thi^. 1 
would not eetisuie Vhem that say sO. Rverv tilin'.' h.is not 
been laid down in Srtilis. Soiiietiines niett trobbets , desi- 
rous of obuinin^ ilie wealth of some one. tluke enquiries 
(fur facilitatin;' tlie act ul plunder). One should never answer 
such enquiries. That is a settled duty. If by nuintaining 
silence, one succeeds in csc.ipmg. one should remain silent. 
If on the other liand, one's silence at a time where one 
must speak rouses suspicion, it vvoulj be better on 
such occasion to s.tv what is true. This is .i settled 
conclusion. 

, If one can escape rnun sintui men by even .i lulsu u.ilh, 
one may take it wilbout incuain.:; sin. One should nut 
even, if not be .ibte, :;ivc away his vve.dlh to sinlul men. 
Wcidlli given to sinful men allHcts even the giver. 

ir«.i creditor desires to make his debtor pay olf the loan 
by rendering bodily service, the vviinesses would .ill be liars, 
if summoned by the creditor for establishing the truth of the 
contract, they did not s.iy what should bo said. Wlicn hit; 
is at risk, or on occasions of marriage, one may sav an 
untruth. Une, that seeks lor virtue, does nut coimnil .i ;.it} 
by sayiug an untruth, if that untruth be said to save the 
vv ealth and prosperity of others or for the religious purposes. 
Having promised to pay, one becomes bound to fulfil his 
promise. Upon lailure, let the self appropriator be forciblr 
enslaved. If .i peison vvithoutffulfilling a righteous engac'e- 
raent acts with improprietj-, he should certainly be afilicted 
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with the rod of chastisement lor fia\ ing adopted such be- 
haviour. * 

A deceitful person/fulhng away Iroiii all duties and aban- 
doning those of his own Order, always wisites to betaj<e hrtn- 
self to tlie practices of Asuras for supporting life. Such a 
sinfuf wretch, living by deceit, should be slain bve\erv 
means. ' 

Such sinful men think there ts nothini’ m this world 
higher than wealth. Such nten should neyer be tolerated. 
No one should eat with them. They sliould be regarded to 
have fallen down in consequence of their sins. Indeed 
fallen away from the condition of humanity and sliut out 
from the grace of the Gods, they are even like evil genii. 

Without sacrifices and without penances as they are, 
forbear from the companionship of such men. If their wealth 
be lost they commit even suicide which is evceedingly 
pitiable. Among those sinful men, there is no one who can. 
This is your duty. Let your heart turn to it. Their settled 
convictions are that there is nothing in tins world that is , 
equal to wealth. The person that would slay such a crea- 
ture would incur no sin. He who kills him kills one that 
lias been already killed by his own acts. If slain, it is the 
dead that is slain. He who vows to destroy those persons.of 
lost senses should keep his vows Such sinners are, like the 
cOw and the vulture, dependant on ileceit for their living. 
.A,fter the dissolution of their (human) bodies, they take 
re birth as crows and vultures. 

■ One should in any matter behave towards another as 
that other behaves m that matter. practice of deceit 
should be resiste’d with deceit, while one that is honest 
should be treated with honesty. 



CHAPTER 111^ 

* aVERCOMINQ DIFFICULTY 

Yudhisthira said, 'Creatures are seen to be afflicted 
by diverse means and almost continually. Tell me, O grand- 
sire, in what way can one overcome all those difiiculties.’ 

Bhisma said, ‘ Those members of the regenerate class 
that duly piactise, with restrained souls, the duties that have 
been laid down in the Scriptures for the ceveral modes of 
life succeed in overcoming all these difficulties. They that 
never practise deceit, they whose behaviour is restrained by 
salutary restrictions, and they that control all worldly desires, 
succeed in overcoming all difficulties. Tiiey that do not 
speak when addressed in evil language, they that do not 
injure others wiieu Injured themselves, they that give but 
do not take, succeed in o\ercoming all difficulties. 

They that always give hospitable shelter to guests, they 
that do not indulge in malice, they that are constantly 
engaged in llie study ol the Vedas succeed in overcoming 
all difficulties. Those persons who, conversant with duties, 
adopt that behaviour_lo%v.mls paients which they should, — 
they that abstain from sleeping during the day, succeed in 
overcoming all difficulties. They that <lo not commit any 
kind of sin in thought, word, and deed, they that never injure 
any creature succeed in overcoming difficulties. 

They that go to their own uedded wives in occasion 
without seeking the companionship of other women, thej* 
that are honest and attentive to their Agniliotras succeed in 
overcoming all difficulties. 

They that me possessed of courage and those that, casting 
away all fear of death, engage in battle, desirous of victorv' 
by fair means, succeed in overcoming all difficulties. 
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They that always speak truth in this world even when 
life is at stake, ami .itmt are exainplcrs for alt creatures to 
imitate, succeed in nv6rcoaiing alt diHlcuUics. 

They whose acts never rlecelve, whose words are 'always 
agreeable, and whose wealth is always well spent succeed in 
overcoming all dilTiciilties. 

Those Bnilimanas th.it neier study the Vedas at hours 
not intended lor study, and that piactise penances with 
devotion, succeed in overcoming all the dATicullies. Those 
BraUmanas that betake themselves to a Ufe of celebacy and 
Brahmachary’ya, that perform penatjees, and tliat are cleansed 
by learning Vodic knowleilge and proper vows, succeed in 
overcoming diHicuIties. 

They that have checked all the qualities that appertain 
to Passion and Darkness, that are possessed of higli souls, 
and that practice the qualities that nie called Good, 
succeed in overcoming all dHTiculties. Tliey, of whom no 
creature stands in fear und those that do not fear any crea- 
ture themselves, they that look upon all creatures as their ^ 
'own self, succeed in overcoming all difliculties. 

Those bulls among men that are good, that are never 
Inspired witli grief at the sight of other people's prosperity, 
and that abstain from all kinds of ignoble behaviour, succeed 
in overcoming all difficulties. 

They that bow to all the Gods, that listen to the doctrines 
of all creeds, that have faith, and that are endued with tran- 
quil souls, succeed in overcoming all difficulties. 

They that do not desire honour for themselves, that gives 
honours unto others, tliat bow down unto those that deserve 
their worship, succeed in overcoming all difficulties. 

They that perform Vtatas on the proper lunar days 
with pure minds, from desire of offspring, succeed m over- 
coming all difficulties 

They that restrain their own wrath and pacify the wrath 
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of othets, and that never get angrj’ with any creature 
•succeed in overcoming all difficulties.* 

They that abstain from their birth from honey and meat 
an(f intOKicating drinks succeed in overcoming all difficulties. 

I'liey that eat for only supporting life, that seel^ the 
companionship of women for the sake only of offspring, and 
that open their lips for only speaking what is true, succeed 
in overcoming all difficulties. 

They that w<rship with devotion the God Xarayana, 
Urat supreme Lord o( all creatures, that Origin and Destruc- 
tion of the Universe succeed in overcoming all difficulties. 

This Krishna here of eyes red as the lotus, clad In yellow 
robes, armed with mighty amis,--tbis Krishna who is our 
well-wisher, brother, friend, and relative,— is Narayana of 
unfinding glory. He covers all the worlds like a leathern 
case at his own pleasure. He is the puissant Lord offn* 
conceivable soul ! He is Govinda, the foremost of all beings I 
This Krishna, who is ever engaged in doing what is agreeable 
jand beneficial to Jishnu, as also to you, O King, is that fore- 
most of all beings, that irresistible One, that abode of eternal ' 
felicity. They that with devotion seek the refuge of this 
Narayana called also Hari succeed in overcoming all difficul- 
ties. 

I liave now, O sinless one, told you all those acts by which 
men may overcome all difficulties both here and hereafter. 



• ‘chapter IV 

S i N 

Vodhisllnra said--*! desire, O grandsire, to hear in 
detail the source from which sin proceeds and the foundation 
upon wliicli It rests. 

Bhisma said,-— ‘Hear, O king, what the foundation is of 
sin. Covetousness alone Is a greatrer destroyer of merit than 
any thing else. iFroiu covetousness proceeds sin. It is from 
this source that sin and irreligioiuness flow togetlier with 
great misery. The covetousness is the spring of also all the 
cunning and hypocrisy in the world. It is covetousness that 
makes men commit sin. From covetousness proceeds wratli, 
from covetousness flows lust ; and it is from co^etousnes8 
that losa of judgment, deception, pride, arrogance and malice, 
as also \indictivcness, shamelessness, loss of property, loss 
of virtue, aiiNiely and infamy spring. Miserliness, cupidity^ 
desire, every kind of improper act, pride of birth, pride of 
learning, pride of beauty, pride of wealtli, pitilessness for all 
creatures, malivolence towards all, trustlessiiess in respect of 
all, insincerity towards all, appropriation of other peoples' 
w.;aUh, Tavishment of other people’s wives, harshness of 
speecli, anxiety, propensity to speak ill of others, violent 
craving for the indulgence of lust, glutuny, liability to prema- 
ture death, violent propensity towards malice, irresistible 
liking for falsehood, unconquerable appetite for insatiable 
disire for indulging the ear, evil speaking, boastfulness, 
arrogance, absteiftion from duties, rasliness and perpetration 
of every kind of evil acts, — all these proceed from covetous- 
ness. 

In life men are unable, whether infants or youths, or old 
men, to abandon covetousness. Such is the nature of cove- 



and sorrow, and self-nnportance, all these, O descendent 
of Kuril, are to be seen vi persons swa5’e(I by covetousness. 
Know that they wl;J are always under the influence ot 
covetousness are wicked. • , * 

I shall now tell you of those about uliom you ask, viz., 
those who are called Jjood and whose practices are pure. 
The)- who have no fear of an obligation to return to’ this world 
(alter death', they wlio have no fear ot the next world, lliev 
who are not addicted to animal food and w^m have no liking 
for what is agreeable and no dislike for wljat is otheiwise, 
they, to whom good behaviour is ever dear, they in whom 
theie is self*restraint, they to wlidhi pleasure and pain are 
equal, they who haie truth for llieir high refuge, they who 
give but not take, they who have compassion, they who 
worship Pitris, Gods, and guests, they wJio are always readv 
to exert themselves for the good of others, thev who are 
universal benefactors, they who are possessed of great 
courage of mind, they who obsene all the duties laid down 
in the Scriptures, they who are devoted to the good, 
of all, they who can give their all and lav down tlieir verv 
lues for others, are regarded as good and virtuous. O 
Bharata \ 

Those promoters o/ righteousness are incaoable o( bamg 
forced awav from the path ot Mrtue Tlieir conduct 
conformable to the model ^et bv the righteous men 
of old, can never be otherwise. The) are perfectly fearless, 
tliev are tranquil, tliey are mild, and thev alwavs adhere to 
the right patli. Full of compassion, thev are ahvay<5 wor 
shipped by the good. Thev are free from lust and wrath. 
They arc not attached to ani worldly object. They ha\e 
no pride. Thev are obseriant ot excellent \<>ws. Thev 
are ahva.vs objects of- regard, rhey ae^er acK^mre urtae, 

O Yudhi&tbna, for the sake ol •wealth or of fame. Thev 
acquire it, on the other hand, because it is a duty hke that 
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of cherishing the bod\'. Fear, wrath, restlessness, and lust 
do not dwell in them. There i> ;nol the outward garb of 
religion for misleading their fellow mefi^ There is no mys- 
tery witjj them. They are perfectly contented. Theirs have 
no error of Judgment arising from courteousness. They 
are always devoted to truth and sincerity. Their fie.jrts 
never fall Away from righteousness. You should show the 
highest regard for them always, O son of Kunti 1 Tiiev are 
never delighted any acquisition or pained at any Io9>. 
Without altachiiient to anything, .and freed irom pride, 
thej’ are wedded to the qu.i1ity of gooilness,* and they cast 
an equal eye on all. «S.iin and loss, we.i] and woe, the 
agreeable and the disagreeable, life and death, are equal 
in the eyes of those men of linn tread, cngageil in the pur- 
suit of divine knowledge and devoted to the path of tran- 
quillity and rightcou»ne»>. Keeping your ^en&es under 
restraint and witliout yielding to lieedles>ne»s, you riiould 
always wotshlp those high soulcJ persons who bear such 
Jove for vittuc. E'il words beco.ne productive of good 
only through the f.iv our of the Gwls. Under other rlrcnm- 
stances, words produce evil consequences. 



CHAPTER V 


^ la^0R4^CE 

YudhUthira said,—' You have «iaid, O graudsire, that 
the foundation of e\ its is covetousness. I wisli, O sire, to 
hear of ignorance in detail. 

Bhisina said, — ‘ The persons who commit sin through 
ignorance, who (Joes not know that In's end is at hand, and 
who always hates those that are of good behaviour soon 
incurs infamy in the world. In consequence of ignorance, one 
sinks into hell. Ignorance is the spring of misery. Through 
ignorance one suffers afiliclions ami Incurs great danger 

Yudhisthira said, — ‘ I desire, O king, to hear in detail 
the origin, the place, the growth, the decay, the rise, the root, 
the inseparable attribute, the course, the lime, the cause, 
and the consequence of ignorance and the miser)* that is 
felt herein all bom of ignorance. 

Bhisma said,— ‘ Attachment, hate, loss of judgment, 
joy, sorrow, vanity, lust, wrath, pride, procrastination, 
idleness, desire, aversion, jealousy, envj’, and all other sinful 
acts are all known by the common name of ignorance. 
Hear now, O King, in detail, about its tendency, growth, 
and other features after which you enquire. Tliese two 
viz., ignorance and covetousness, know, O king, are the same 
in substance. Both are productive of the same fruits and 
same faults, O Bharata ! 

Ignorance has ilk origin in covetousness. As covetous- 
ness grows, ignorance also grows. Ignorance evists there 
wliere covetousness exists. As covetousness decreases, 
ignorance also decreases. It rises lyith the rise of covetous- ‘ 
ness. Manifold again is the course that it takes. The root 
of covetovisness is loss of judgment. I-oss of judgment 
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again is iis inseparable attribute. Eternity is ignorance’s 
course, rile lime when ignorance 'appears is when the 
objects ol' covetousness .ire not won, Fvom one’s ignorance 
proceeds* covetousness, and from ' the latter proceeds ig* 
norance. Covetousness, therefore, is both the cause, and 
conseiiuence of ignorance. Covetousness- is productive of 
all faults. For these reasons e\cry one sliould a\oid 
covetousness. 

Janaka and Ywnnaewa and Vrisliadarbhi ami I’rasenajit 
and other kings acquired heaven in consequence of their 
having repressed covetousness. Do you also in the sight 
of all persons ai Old covetousness by a strong resolution. O 
chief of the Kurus, axoiding coxeiousness, you sh.iU obtain 
happiness botii here and the next world. 



.CHAPTER VI 

SELF-XESTRAiNT 

Yudhisihira a.dd, ‘O Graiubtre, wliaL is said lo be 
productive of jjreat merit, lor a person attentively engaged 
in the study of the Vedas and desirous of acquiring virtue r 
That which is regarded in this worhi .is productive of high 
merit is of diverse kinds as set forth in t!ie* Scriptures. Tell 
me, 0 grandsire, that which is regarded as sucli both here 
and hereafter. The path of duty ^ long and has innumer- 
able breaches. .Among those duties, what are those few that 
should, according to you, be preferred to all others for 
observances. Tell me, O king, in detail about that which 
is so comprehensive and which Is so many-branched. 

Uhisnia said,— ‘I shall speak to you of that by which 
you may attain to high merit. Possessed as vou are with 
wisdom you shall be gratified with the knowledge, The 
rules of duty that liave been uttered by the great Rishis, * 
each relying upon his own wisdom, .are iilanv. The highest 
among them all U self-restraint Tliose amongst the 
ancients that w'ere acquainted with truth said that sell-res- 
traint leads to the high nient. 

As regards the Br.thmana in particular, selt-restramt is 
his eternal duty. It is from self-restraint that he obtains the 
due fruition of his acts. Self-restraint in lu« case surpasses 
in merit, charity and saenfice and the slud\ of the 
Vedas. 

Selfrestraint' enliance. his energy. Selr-iestraint is 
highly sacred. Through self-restraint a man becomes cleans 
ed of all Ids sins and is endued with energy and as a coiisc 
quence, attains to the highest blessedness. We hare not, 
heard that there is any other duty in all the aorlds that can 
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c({U.tl bull-rcalraiiU. Sull-rcbtramt, nccurdht;' It) all virtuous 
person:;, b the hi”!iu?l of M'rtuua in this u'urhi. 

Through bclf-rcitraint, O forcinobl’pf men, a person uc- 
quires tl^e hi|;liesl happiness botii hac ami hcrcaftfcr. linclu- 
ed with self-restraint, one acquires great virtue. The 
self-restrained man sleeps in felicit)' and awakes in fendty, 
and movcs'lhruugh the world in felicity. liis mind is always 
cheerful. The man, who is without self-restraint, always 
sulTers misery, ^piicii .1 man brings upon himself many 
calamities all burn of his own faults. 

It has been said that in all the four* modes of life 
self restraint is. the hcsl otSows. 

1 shall now tell you tliose tndtcalions whose sum-toUl 
is called sclf-rcslraint. ForgiVencss, i>alicncc, abslenlion 
trom injury, inipariialliy, truth, sincerity, conquest of the 
senses, cleverness, mildness of speech, bcnevulence, rruedum 
from malice,— tile union of all these is self-restraint. 

It also consists, 0 son of Kuru, of veneration for the 
preceptor and Univerval compassion. The self-restrained 
man avoids both adulation and shnder. Depravity, infainy. 
false speech, lust, covetousness, pride, arrogance, self* 
gloritication, fear, ciiv-y, and disrespect are all avoided by the 
selfxTestrained man. Ho never incurs obliquy. He is free from 
envy. He is iiev or gnitilled with small acquisition in the 
form of earthly happiness of any kind. He is even like 
the ocean which can never be filled. The man of self- 
restraint is never bound by the attachments that arise from 
earthly connections like to those iuv’olved in sentiments 
like these, — I am thine. Thou art tiuiie, They are in me and 
1 am in them. 

Such a man w ho adopts the practices of either cities or 
the woods, and who never indulges in slander or aduLition, 
attains to emancipation. Practisiag Universal friendliness, 
and possessed of virtuous behaviour, of cheerful soul and 
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endued with knowlcdjjc of Soul, tiiul liberated Iroiu the 
various altaclimtuls oj the Karth, great is the reward that 
such a person obtain, s* in the world to come. Of excellent 
conduct afld obsere.-int of duties, of cheerlul soul ;ind pos- 
sessed of learning and knowledge of Self, such a man wins 
esteem here and allanis to a high end hereafter. All 
.lets that are regarded as good on earth, all thos'e acts that 
are pniclised by the righteous constitute the path of the 
ascetic possessed of knowledge. , 

-V person that is good never deviates from that path. 
Retiring from die world and betaking himseli to a life in 
ilie woods, that learned person, hAiiig a complete control 
over his senses, who treads m that path, in quiet e.\pec- 
lation of his decease, is sure to attain to the state of 
Dralnna. He, wlu) li.is no fear of any creature and of whom 
no creature is afraid, has. after the dissolution of his body, 
no fear to encounter. 

He who exhausts liis merits by .ictual enjoyment without 
seeking to store them up, who keeps an equal eye upon nil, 
creatures and practises a course of Universal friendliness, 
atUiiis to Brahma. .Vs the reach of birds along the sky or 
of fowt over the surface of %vater can not be discmered, even 
so the track of such a |>erson on Eartii does not atlsact 
notice. I'or him, O King, who abandoning home, adopts 
the religion of eiiiaiicipalion. in.iny blight worlds wait to be 
enjoyed by him for eternity. If abandoning all acts, aban- 
doning penances in due course, abandoning all branches 
of study, in fact, abandoning all things upon which 
worldly men set their hearts, one becomes pure m his 
desires liberated from all restraints, ot cheerful soul, conver- 
sant with and of pure heart, one then wins esteem in this 
world and at last attains to heaven Thateterii.il region of 
tlie Grandsire which is sprung froaiV^edic penances and which 
is concealed in a cave, can be won by only self-restraint. 
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He w]ic> takes pleasure in true knowledge, vs ho has 
become enlightened, ami vsho neset injures any creatures, 
has no fear of coining back to lhi> wb/ld, — far Iea>, any fear 
in fespeft of the others. There it only one fahlt in self- 
control. Xo second fault is noticed in it. A person 
who has self-control is regarded by men as weak and 
imbecile. ' This attribute has only one fault. Its merits are 
many. By forgiveness which ss only another foim of self- 
control, the mat\ of self-control may e;tsily acquire innu- 
merable worlds. Wliat need has a man of self-control for 
.a forest ? Similarly, O Bliarata, of what use is the forest 
to him that .has no self-control ? Tliat is a forest where 
the man of self-control dwells, and that is even a sacred 
asylum. 



.CHAPfER VII 

PENANCE 

Bhisma s.ifd, — 'Tiiey that are possessed of knowledge 
say that everything has penance for its root. Th’at foolish 
person who has not undergone penances does not meet 
with the rewards even of his own act^. The paissant 
Creator created all this Universe with the aid of penances. 
.■\fter the sam«^ manner, the Risltis acquired the Vedas 
through the power of penances. * U was by the aid of 
penances that the Gramlsirc created food, fruits and roots. 
It js by penance that persons crowned with ascetic success 
behold the three worlds. Medicines and all antidotes to 
injurious sub^tances, and the diverse acts seen liere, produce 
their intended results through the aid of penance. The 
accomplishment of all purposes depends upon penance. 
Wliatever things there are that are apparently unattainable j 
are sure to be won by the aid of penance. 

Without doubt, the Rishis obtained their si.xfold divine 
attributes through penance. A person that drinks alchoholic 
stimulants, one that appropriate': the possessions of others 
without their consent, one guilty of fceticide, one that 
violates his preceptor’s bed, are all cleansed by penance 
properly practised. Penances are of manv kinds. They 
e.’thibit themselves tlirougli various outlets. Of all kinds of 
penance, however that one may practise after abstaining 
from pleasure and enjoyment, abstention from food is the 
highest and best. ’ The penance involved m abstention from 
^ooii IS Superior, 'C» vtntcpifa's/tni, xA 

speech, gifts, and restraining the ^ses. 

There is no act more difficult to accomplish tlian gift. 
There is no mode of life that is superior to serving one's 
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mother. There is no creature superior to lha^e that arc 
conversant with the three Vedas. *SimiIarly, renunciation 
constitutes the hi^’licst penance. People keep their senses 
uniJer control for takini» care of ^hcii virtue and heaven. 
In respect of such control over the senses .as .al*o in the 
acqui>ilton of virtue there is no penance hitjher than ab'len- 
tion from lood. 

Tlie Risliis, the (loJ'?, human beings, bc.aats, birds, and 
\vhale%cT other cr<iaiuTC3 there are, mobile or immobile, are 
all demoted to penance, and \vli.itever success they win is 
won IhrouKh penance. Thus it was Ihroush penance that 
the Gods acquired their *sui>cn'ority. Those that ha%'e yot 
their sluares of felicity, are ahv.ays the results of penance. 
Without doubt, throuiih i>eiiance the verj- ?tatu-» of Godhead 
may be acquired.' 



.CllAPrKR V-II 

TRUTH 

Yudliisthira said,— ‘ Brahmanas nml liishis and Pitris anti 
the Gods all applaud the duty of rrutli. I dcsiie lo hear ol 
TruUi. Discourse lo me upon it, O-Rr.uiilsire ! Wiiat are 
the indications, O Kin:', of Truth ? Hoyr may tt be ac- 
quired ? What IS Rained by practising Tiutli, and how? 
Tell me all this 1' 

Bhisma said.— ‘A confusion *of duties. of ilie four 
orders is never applauded. That which is called rruth 
ahv.ays exists in a pure uumingJed st.ilc m every one of 
liiose four orders. With those that are good, Truth is 
always a duly. Indeed, Trulli Is an eternal duty. One 
should reverentially bow unto Truth. Truth is llie hi?hest 
refuge of all. Truth is duty ; Truth is penance ; Truth is 
Yoga } and Truth is the eternal Brahman. Truth lias been, 
said to be a Sacrifice of a high order. Kverything rests upon 
Truth. 

1 sliall now tell you the forms of Trutli one after aiiotlier, 
and its indications also in due order. You slionld hear 7IS0 
as to how Tnitli rn.aj' be .acquired. Truth, O Bfiarata, 
as it exists in all the worlds, is of thirteen kinds. 

Tlie forms that Truth assumes are impartiality, self- 
control, forgiveness, modesty, endurance, goodness, reium- 
ciatioii, contemplation, dignity, fortitude, compassion, an 1 
abstention from injury. These, O great moiiarcli, are the 
thirteen forms of* Truth. Truth is immutable, eternal and 
unchangeable. It may be acquired through practices which 
do not militate with any of the other vii lues. It may .also 
be acquired through Yoga. « 

When desire and aversion, as also lust and wrath, are 
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destroyed, that attribute in consequence of which one is able 
to work upon one's own bclfnnd one's foes, upon one's good 
and one's evil, with an unchanging, eyc/ is called impartiality. 
Sclf.coDtrol consists in never \viiliing for anotlior man's 
possessions, in gravity and p.ntiencc and capacity to allay the 
fears of others in respect to one's own self, and immunity 
from disease. It may be acquired through knowledge. 
Devotion to the practice of liberality and the obscn'anco of 
.ill duties arc regarded by the wise as constituting good-will. 
One comes to aciiuire universal good-will by constant devo- 
tion to Truth. 

As regards unforgtvcncss and forgiveness, it should be 
stated that the attribute through whicli an esteemed and 
good man endures both wliat is agreeable and disagreeable, 
is said to be forgiveness. This virtue may well be acquired 
through the practice of inilhfiilncss. Tliat virtue in consc* 
qucnce of which an intelligent man, contented in mind and 
speech, achieves many good deeds and never incurs 
, the censure of others, is oillcd modesty. It is acquired 
through the .lid ol righteousness. That virtue which for* 
gives for the sake of virtue and profit is cjillcd endurance. 
It is a form of forgiveness. It is acquired througli patience 
and its purpose is to nttach people to one's seif. 

The casting off of affections, as also of all earthly posses- 
sion, is called renunciation. Renunciation can never be 
acquired except by one who is divested of wrath and malice. 
That virtue in consequence of which one does good, with 
watchfulness and care, to all creatures is called goodness. 

It has no particuhr shape and consists in the divestment 
of all selfish attachments. That virtue owing to wliich 
one remains unchanged in happiness and misery is called 
fortitude. That wise man who desires' his own good alvvaj’s 
practises that virtue. 

One should always practise forgiveness and devotedness 
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to Tnitli. That man of wisdom who suceceds in casting off 
joy and fear, and wrath, .succeeds in acquiring fortitude. 

Abstention from,*mjury as resgards all creatures in 
thought, word, and deed,4:indne& and gift, are thc^ eternal 
duties of those who are good. These thirteen attributes, 
though apparently distinct from one another, ha%-e but one 
and the same form, vi/.. Truth. .Vll these, O Bharafa, support 
Truth and strengthen it. It is impossible, O moiiarcli, to 
e\haust the merits of Truth. , 

It is for these reason.^; that the Brahm.mas, the Pitris and 
tlie Gods applaud Truth. There is no duly which js higher 
than Truth, and no sin more heiiio6s than unUuth. Indeed 
Truth is the very foundation of righteousness. Per this 
reason one should never destroy Truth. Prom Truth pro* 
ceed gifts and sacrifices with presents, as well as the threefold 
Agniholras, the Vedas and everything else tliat leads to 
righteousness. Once on a time a thousand Horse-Sacrifices 
and Truth were weighed against each other in the balance. 
Truth n eighed heavier than a thousand Horse*Sacrifices. 



cifAPrER 

wrath anu lust. 

Ymlliislhira said, *TcU me, O thou of great wisdom, 
everything about that from which spring wrath and lust, O 
hull of Bharata’s r.mvaml sorrow and loss of judgment, and 
iucUuaLion to do gvil to others and jealousy and irralice and 
pride, and envy and slander and incapacity to bear the 
good of others and rmteindness and fear. Tell me ever}’- 
thing truly ami in detail about all these ! 

Bhisnia said, ‘ These thirteen vices are regarded as verj' 
powerful foes of all creatures. These, 0 monarcli, approach 
and tempt men from every side. They goad and alllict a 
heedless man or one that is insensate. Indeed as soon as 
they see a person, they assad him powerfully like wohes 
jumping upon their prey. From these proceed all kinds of 
, grief, From these proceed all kinds of sin. Every mortal, 
O foremost of men, should always know this. 

I shall now speak to you of their origin, of the objects 
upon which they rest and of the means of their destruction, 
O lord of Earth, listen, first, O king, with undivided atten- 
tion, to the origin of wrath truly and in detail. Wrath 
springs from covetousness. It is strengthend by the faults 
of others. Through forgiveness it remains dormant, and 
through forgiveness it disappears. As regards lust, it springs 
from resolution. Indulgence strengthens it. When the man 
of wisdom resolutely turns away from it, it disappears and 
dies. Envy of others proceeds from between wrath and 
covetousness. It disappears iu consequence of compassion 
anb’Know'iebge dl sift, 'in cousequenue o'! compassion lor 
all creatures, and of that disregard for all worldly objects 
that knowledge brings in its train, it disappears. It also 
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•irises from accing the faults of other people. But m men 
of intelligence it (luictcly disappears in consequence of 
true knowledge. » , » 

Loss of judgment has Its origin in ignorance and proceeds 
from^infulneas of habit. When the man whom this fault 
assails begins to take delight in the company and counsels 
of wist men, the vice at once and immeihately hides its 
head. Jlen, O thou of Kuru's race, sed conllicting scriptures. 
I'rom that circumslaticc springs the desire* for diverse kinds 
of action. When true knowledge has been gained, that desire 
is allayed. The grief of .in eniboided creature proceeds 
from alTection which is aw.ikened by sepanition. When 
however, one learns th.it the deeds do not return what- 
ever the grief one iu.iy feel for them, it subsides, fneapa- 
city to bear other people’s gootl proceeds from wrath and 
covetousness. Tliougli compassion for every creature and in 
consequence of a disregard for ail earthly objects, it is 
extinguished. Malice proceeds from the abandonment ot 
truth and indulgence in wickedness. This vice, O child* 
disappeacs in consequence of one’s waiting upon the wise 
and good. Pride in men springs from birth, learning and 
prosperity. When those three, however, are truly known, 
that vice instantly disappears Jealousy springs from lust^ind 
delight ill low and vulgar people. In consequence of wisdom 
it is destroyed From errors of conduct inconsistent with the 
ordinary course of men and through disagreeable speeches 
expressive of aversion, slander takes its rise. It disappears, 

O king, upon a surxey of the w'hole world. 

When the person that injures is powerful and the injured 
one is unable to avenge the injury, hate shows itself. It 
subsides, however, through kindliness. Compassion proceeds 
with when the world abounds. That sentiment disappe.irs 
when one understands the stitength of virtue Covetous- 
ness m all creatures spnngs from ignorance. Behold- 
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ing the instability* of al| objects of enjoyment, it sulTers 
destruction. It has been said that tcanquillity of soul can 
alone subdue all tiicse* thirteen faurty. All these thirteen 
faults bUiined the sons of bhritaraahtra. Yourself, always 
desirous of truth, have conquered all of tliose vices in 
consequence of your rcg;ird for seniors. 



.CHAPTER IX. 

. ft^LEYOLENCe. 

Yjidhisthira said, — ‘I know what benevolence is, in 
consequence of my observation of persons that are good. I 
do not, however, know them that are 'malevolent, nor the 
nature of their acts, O Bharata. Indeed,* people avoid malevo- 
lent persons of cruel deeds even as they tivoid thorns and 
pit-falls and fire. It is evident, O Bharata, that he who 
is malevolent is sure to burn with misery both here and 
hereafter. Therefore, O thou of Kuru's race, 'tell me what 
in truth, the acts of such a person are i’ 

Bhlsma said,— Olalevolent persons always do wicked 
acts and feel an irresistible incHnah'on for doing them. 
They slander others and incur obloquy themselves. They 
always regard themselves as cheated of wliat is their due. 
A malevolent person brags of his own acts of chanty. He 
sees others with malicious eyes. He is very mean. He is* 
deceitful and full of cunning. He never gives others their 
dues. He is arrogant. He keeps evil company and is 
always boastful. He fears and suspects all with whom he 
comes into contact. He is of foolish understanding. 'He 
practises miserliness. He praises his associates. He cheri- 
shes an inordinate aversion and hatred for all recluses who 
have retired into the woods. He takes delight m injuring 
others. He is utterly regardless of distinguishing the 
merits and faults of others. He is full of lies. He is dis- 
contented. He is ex'ceedingly covetous, and always acts 
cruelly. Such a person regards a virtuous and accomplished 
man as a pest and thinking everybody else to be like him- 
self never trusts any one. Such a person procl.amis tlic 
faults of other people, howevSr unsuspected those faults 
might be. 
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With regard to such faults, however, as are similar 
to those that stain his own seif, he does not refer 
to them even remotely, •for the sake •of the .advantage he 
rea^s from them. He regards the person tiiat‘'doe3 him 
good as a simpleton whom he has cleverly deceived. He 
is filled with regret for having at any lime made any gift 
of wealth even unto -a benefactor. IChow him for a •male- 
volent and a wicked person who quitely and alone- takes 
edibles and drinkSf and other kinds of food that are regarded 
choice, even when persons are standing by with wistful 
eyes. He, on the other hand, who dedicated the first por- 
tion to Brahmanas and takes what remains, dividing it with 
friends and kinsmen, attains to great felicity in the ne.vt 
world and infinite happiness here. I liave now, O chief of 
the Bharatas, said unto you what the indications are of 
the wicked and malevolent man. Sucli a person should 
.ilways be a^oide<l by a man of wis.lom. 



^-CHAPTER 

^FRIENDSHIP. 

Y (idhistlura said, - ‘ O grandsire, O thou that art 
possessed of great wisdom, I shall ajk thee a qilestioii. 
It bshoveth thee, O enhancer of the h.'^ppiness of the Kuras, 
to discourse to me full}' upon it ! What kind of men are 
said to be of gentle disposition ? With whom maj- tlie most 
delightful friendship exist ? Tell me also vvho are able to do 
good present!}' and in the future > 1 am of opinion that 
neither swelling wealth, nor relatives, nor kinsmen, occupy 
that place which well-wishnig friends occupy. A friend 
capable of listening to beneficial counsels, and also of doing 
good, is exceedingly rare i It beboveth thee, O foremost 
of virtuous men, to discourse fully on these topics.' 

Bhisma said,— ‘ Listen to me, O Yudhisthira, as I 
speak to you, in detail, of those men with whom friendship 
may be formed and those with whom friendship may not 
be formed. One that is covetous, one that is pitiless, one 
that has renounced the duties of his order, one that is dis- 
honest, one that is a knave, one that is mean, one that is of 
sinful practices, one that is suspicious of all, one that is 
idle, one that is procrastinating, one that is of a crooked 
disposition, one that is an object of universal obloquy, one 
that dishonours the wife of his preceptor, one that is addicted 
to the seven well known vices, one that casts off distressed 
friends, one, possessed of a wicked soul, one that is shame- 
less, one whose sight is ever directed towards sin, one that 
IS an atheist, one that is a slanderer of Vedas, one whose 
senses are not restrain, ed, one that gives free indulgence to 
lust, one that is untruthful, one that is deserted by all, one 
that transgresses all restraints, one that is deceitful, one that 
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is dcstitule of wisdom, one lliat is en\ious, one that is wed- 
ded to sin, one whose conduct is Uid, one wiiose soul has 
not been cleansed, one that is cruel*pne tliat is a gambler, 
one th^t always seeks id injure* friends, one that covets 
wealth belonging to others, that wicked soulcd man who 
nc\ er expresses satisfaction with what another may give 
him accohling to the extent of his means, one that is* never 
pleased with his friends, O Imll among men, one that be- 
comes angry oij occasions that do not justify anger, one 
that is of restless mind, one that quarrels without cause, 
that sinful man wI»o feels no scruple in*’ deserting well- 
meaning frieads, that writch who is always mindful of his 
own interest and who, O King, qurrcls with friends when 
those do him a very slight injury or inflict on him a wrong 
unconsciously, one who acts like a foe but speak like a 
friend, one who is of perverse perceptions, one who is 
blind to his own good, one who never lakes ‘delight in 
W’hat is good for himself or others, sliould be avoided. One 
, who drinks alcoholic liquors, one who hates others, one 
who is wmtiiful, one who is destitute of coinpasaion, 
one who is pained at the sight of others’ happiness, one who 
injures friends, one who is al\vav*s engaged in taking tiie 
livfs of living cre-atures, one who is ungrateful, one who is 
vile should be avoided. 

Alliances of friendsliip -should never be formed with 
any of them.* Similarly no alliance of iriendsliip should 
be formed with him who is ever intent upon marking the 
faults of others. Listen now- to me as I indicate the person 
with whom alliance of friendship may be formed. They 
Uiat are well-born, they that are possessed of eloquence 
and politeness of speech, they that are endued with 
knowledge and science, they that are of handsome and a«Tee- 
able features, they that are possessed of merit and other ac- 
complishments, they that are free from covetousness, they 
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that are never exhausted b}’ labour, fliey.that are good to 
tliefr friends, they that a^e grateful, they that are possessed of 
varied information ancl^kuowledge, they tijat are destitute 
of avarice, Jhey that are ppssesset? of agreeable qualities, they 
that are firm in truth, they that have subdued their ’senses, 
tjie}’ that are devoted to athietic and other exercises, they 
that ace of good families, they that are perpetiiale.'s of their 
races, they that are destitute of faults, ^hey that are possess- 
ed of fame, should be accepted by kings for forming alli- 
ance of friendship with them. They again, O monarch, 
who become pleased and contented if one behaves with 
them according to the best of one’s^jouers, they who never 
get angry on occasions that do not justify anger, they who 
never become displeased without sufficient cause, those 
persons who are well conversant with the science of profit 
and who, even when annoyed, succeed in keeping their 
minds tranquil, they who devote themselves to the service 
of friends, at personal sacrifice, they who are never estrang- 
ed from friends, but who continue unchanged m their 
attachment like a red blanket made of wool which does ' 
not easily change its colour, they who never disregard from 
wrath, those that are poor, they who never dislionour 
youthful women by yielding to lust and loss ofjudgment, 
they who never point out WTong paths to friends, they who 
are trustworthy, they who are devoted to the practice of 
righteousness, they who legard gold and b^^ck-bats with 
an equal eye, they tliat adhere with firmness to friends 
and well-wishers, they who master their own people and 
seek the accomplishment of the business of friends, regard- 
less of their own dignity ami casting off all the marks ot 
their own respectabil/ty, should be r^arded as persons with 
whom alliances of friendship should be made. 

Alliances should be formed v^th men that are w ell-prac- 
tised in weapons, that have completely subdued their wrath, 



that arc always strong,' ui battle and possessed of hi^h birth, 
good behaviour, and varied accoinplishments. Amongst 
those vicious men, O sipless one, tl/h^ I have mentioned, 
thtf vilest, 0 King, are tho& that are ungrateful* and that 
injure friends. Those persons of wicked l»eliaviour should be 
avoided by all. Tin's, indeed, is a settled conclusion.’ 

Yudhisthira sald,i— *I desire to hear in detail their de- 
scription. TcU me who thc 3 * are that are called injuter of 
friends and ungraceful persons t 

Bhisma said,— T shall recite to you an old story, O 
monarci), where incidents occurred in the Country, of the 
Mlcchhas thru, lies to the horth. There was a certain Dmli- 
mana belonging to the middle country. He was destitute of 
Vedic learning. One day, bcliolding a prosperous village, 
the man entered it from desire of obtaining charity. In 
that \inage lived a robber posscs&ed of great wcallli, 
conversant with the distinctive features of all the orders 
of men, devoted to the Bralimanas, linn in truth and 
always engaged in making gifts. Repairing to the abode of 
that robber, the Umltmana begged for alms. Indeed, he 
solicited a house to live in and such necessaries of life as 
would last for one year. 

Thus solicited by the Brahinana, the robber gave him a 
piece of new cloth with its ends complete, and a widowed 
woman possessed of youth. Obiaining all those things from 
the robber, tiie Brahniana became tilled with delight. 
Indeed, the Brahman began to live happily in that commo- 
dious house which the robber assigned to him. He began to 
help the relatives and kinsmen of the female slave he had got 
from the robber chief. In this waj* he livei for many 5’ear3 
in that prosperous V ilhage of hunters. He began to practise 
with great devoUon the art of archery. • Every day like the 
other robbers residing thert^ this Gautama, O King, went 
into the woods and slaughtered wild cranes in abundance. 
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Always engaged in slaughterin*g living creatures, he 
became well-skilled in that act and soon bade farewell to 
compassion. In conspJ|uence of his, intimacy with robbers, 
he becamJ like one of* them. * Living happily \n that 
robber-village for many months, large was the number of 
wild cranes that he slew. One day another Brahman came 
to that village. He was dressed in rags and ’deer-skins 
and bore matted locks on his head. Of highly pure beha- 
viour, he was devoted to the study of (he Vedas. Of a 
humble disposition, frugal in fare, devoted to the Brahmans, 
thoroughly conrersant with the Vedas, and observant of 
Brahmacharyya vows, that Bradman had iieen a dear 
friend of Gautama and belonged to that part of the country 
from which Gautama had emigrated. In course of his 
wanderings, as already said, the Brahman came to that 
robber*viIIage where Gautama had taken up his abode. He 
never accepted any food if given by a Sudra and therefore, 
began to search lor the house of a Hrahmana there for ac- 
cepting the duties of hospitality. .Vccordingly he wandered, 
in every direction in that village teeming with robber-fami- 
lies. At last that foremost of Brahtnans came to the house 
owned by Gautama. It so happened that just at that time 
Gautama also, returning from the woods, was entering. his 
abode. The two fnends met .\mied with bow and sword, 
he bore on his shoulders a load of slaughtered cranes and his 
body was smeared with the blood that trickled down from 
the bag on Ins shoulders. Beholding that man who then 
resembled a cannibal and who had fallen away from the pure 
practicesof the order of his birth, entering Iiis house, the newly- 
arrived guest, reco.gnismg him, O King, said these words. 

‘ What is this that you are doing here through folly ? Vou 
are a Brahman and the perpetuater of a Brahman family 1 
Born in a respectable familjs belonging to the middle 
country, how is it that j-ou have become like a robber m your 
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praclices ? Uccollect, 6 regenerate one, your famous kins- 
men of former times, all of whom uv;rc welhversed in the 
Vedas. Born in their r.-u:c, alas, you Ifr^vc become a stigma 
toil! Awake j’oursclf by 5'our osvn exertions I ‘Recollect- 
ing the energy, tlie behaviour, the learning, the self-restraint, 
the compassion that are there by tite order of your birth, 
leave tliis* your prosent abode, O regenerate one!’ ►Thus 
addressed by that • well-meaning friend of his, 0*King, 
Gautama answcrcjl him in great allliction of heart saying,— 
O foremost of regenerate ones, 1 am poor. I ani destitute 
also of knowledge of the Vedas! Know, C) best of Brah- 
mans, that I have taken ifp my .abode here for the sake of 
■ wealth alone 1 At your sight, however, I am blest to-day. 
We shall together set out of this place to-morrow 1 Do 
you pass the night here with me !' Thus addressed the 
newly airitcd Bralnnan, full of compassion as ho was, passed 
the night there icfrainingto touch anything. Indeed, tliougli 
hungry and requested repeatedly, the guest refused to touch 
,nny food in tliat house. 



* CHAPTER XI. 

S\ME CONTINUED 

• Bliislua said, — ‘.-Yfler that night had passed a\\*ay and 
that btst of Bralinnns had left the liou5s, Gautama, issuing 
from *his abode, began to proceed ‘towards the sea, O 
Bharata ! On the way he beheld som^ merchants that 
used to make voyages on the sea. With that caravan of 
merchants he pioceeded towards the ocean. 

It so happened, liowever, O King, that Uiaflarge caravan 
was assailed, wlnle passing through a mountain valley, 
hy an infuriated elephant. Almost all the persons were 
slain. Soniehowescaping from thaigreat danger, the Brahman 
fled towards the north for saving his lile not knowing whether 
he preceded. Separated from the cara\an and led faraway 
from tliat spot, he began to wonder alone in a forest. At last 
coming upon a road tliat led towards the ocean, he jounie) > 
ed on till he reached a delightful and heavenly forest ab- 
ounding with flowering trees. It was adorned with mango 
trees that put forth flowers and fruits throughout the year. 
It resembled the \erv' woods of Xandana in heaven 'and 
was inhabited by Yakshas and Kimiaras. On Ins way he 
beheld a very delightful and level spot of land covered with 
golden sands and resembling heaven itself, O king, for its 
beauty. On that plot stood a large and beautiful banian 
with a spherical top. Possessed of many branches that 
corresponded with the parent tree in beauty and size, 
that banian looked like an umbrella set over tlie plain. 
The spot underneath that munificient tree was drenched with 
water perfumed with the most fragrant sandal. Endued 
^Yith great beauty and abounding with delicious flowers 
all round, the spot looked like the court of the Grandsire 
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himself. Beholding tliat charming and unrivalled spot, 
abounding ^vith dowering trees, sjcied, and looking hke 
the abode of a very cel^tial, Gautantrv became verj* much 
delighted. * • . ^ 

Arrived there, he i>.it himself down with a well-pleased 
heart. •While sitting there, O son of Kmiti, a delicious, 
charming ‘and auspicious freeze bearing the perfume of 
many kinds of Ilowew, began to blow softly, cooling the 
limbs of Gautaimj and filling him with celestial pleasure, 
O monarch, fanned by that |>erfuined breeze, the 
Brahmana became refreshed and in consequence of the 
pleasure Ire fejl, he soon 1 %U asleep- 

Meanwhile the sun set behind the Asia hills. When 
the resplendant luminary entered his chambers in the west 
and the evening twilight came, a bird that was the fore- 
most of his species, returned to that spot which was his 
home, from the regions of Brahman. His name was 
Nadijangha and he was a dear friend of the Creator. He 
was a prince of cranes, possessed of great wisdom, and a 
son of the sage Kasyapa. He was also known extensive- 
ly on Earth by the name of Rajdfaarman. Indeed, he 
surpassed ever^' one on Earth in fame and wisdom. The 
child of a celestial maiden possessed of great beauty 
and learning, he resembled a celestial in splendour. Adorn- 
ed with the many ornaments 4hat he wore aud that were* 
as brilliant as the sun himseir, that child of a celestial girl 
seemed to blaze with beaut)'. Beholding th.at bird arrived 
at that spot, Guatama became filled with wonder. 
Exhausted with hunger and thirst, the Brahman began to 
cast his eyes on the bird from desire of slaying him. 

Rajdbarman said, — ‘Welcome, O Brahman I By 
good luck have I got thee to-day in niy abode 1 The sun 
is set. The evening twilight is come.. Having come to 
my abode thou art to-day my dear and excellent guest f 
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Having received mj* worship according to the rites laid 
down in the Scriptures, thou mayst go* whither thou wilt 
to-morrow morning 1' * 



CHAPTER XII. 


SAME CO.NTl.NUED* 

•Bhisma said,— Heanng*iliese tsweet ^vords* Gautama 
became filled with woulsr. Feeling at the same time a 
great cunositj*, he eye 1 Riflbafini without being ab'le ta 
willulr.tw his gaze fr^m him. . 

Rajtlharnn said,i-0 nrahmina, I am the son of 
Kasyapa by one^ of the daughtere of the sage Dliaksha. 
Possessed of great merits thou art my guest to-day I Thou 
art welcome, O foremost of Brahmanas t • 

Bhisma gontinued,— Having offered him hospitality 
according to the rites laid down in the Scriptures, the crane 
made an excellent bed of the Sala flowers that lay all 
around. He also oflered him several large fishes caught 
from the deep waters of the Bhagirathi. Indeed, the son of 
Kasyapa olFered for the acceptance of his guest Guatama a 
blazing fire and certain large fishes. 

After the Brahinana has eaten and became gratified, 
*tbe bird possessing wealth of penances began to fan him 
with his wings for driving off his fatigue. Seeing his guest 
seated at his ease, he asked him about his pedigree The 
man answered, saying,— I am .a Brahmana known by the 
name of Guatama ; and be then remained silent. 

The biid gave his gue>t a -soft bed made of leaves .and 
perfumed witli many fragrant flowers. Guatama laid 
himself down on it and fell great happiness. When GauLi- 
ma had laid himself down, the eloquent son of K.isyapa, 
who resembled Yanta himself in Uis knowledge of duties, 
asked him .about the cause of his arrival thefe. 

Gautama answered him saying,— I am, O Lirge-souled 
one, very poor. For earning wealth, I .am desirous of going 
to the sea. * 
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The son of Kiisy«'ipa cheerfullj' tolcfliioi,— It behovelh 
thee not to feel any ^anxiety ! Thou shalt succeed, O for- 
most of Brjhinanas, jlud shall rej;urh home with properly. 
The sage Vrihaspati hath spoken of four kinds of meanS for the 
acguisJlioii of iveajjh, viz., rnher/Cauce, sueWefi uccesslaa 
due to^luck or the favour of the Gods, acquisitioii.hy .labour, 
and acquisition through the aid or kmdness of friends. I 
luve become thy friend. I cherish good feelings towards 
thee. I shall, therefore, exert ii» such a wa^ that thou iiiayst 
succeed in acquiring wealth. 

The night passed awaj' and raqrning came. Seeing his 
guest rise cheerfully from bed, the bird addressed lu'm saying,— 
Go, O amiable one, along this very route and thou art sure 
to succeed. At the distance of about three Vojaiias from 
this place, there is a mighty king of the Rakshasas. 
Possessed of great stength, his name is Virupaksha, and he 
is a friend of mine. Go to him, O foremost of Bmhmanas 1 
Tiiat chief, induced by my request, will, without doubt, 
give thee as much wealth as thou desirest ! * 

Tlius addressed, O king, G.'iutam.'i clieerfully set out 
from that place, eating on the way to his fill Iruils, sweet 
as ambrosia. Beholding the s-mdal and alloe and birch 
trees that stood along tlie road and enjoying their relreshfng 
shade, the Brahmanvi proceeded quickly. He then reached 
the city known by the name of Meruvraja. It had large 
porches made of stone, and high walls ot the same material. 

It was also surrounded on c\ery side with a trench and large 
pieces of rock, and engines of manj' kinds were kept ready 
on the ramparts. , He soon became known to the Rakshasha 
cliief of great intelligence, O king, as a dear guest sent unto 
him by the chiefs friend, the crane. The chief received 
Gautama Nery gladly. The king ot the Rakslusha then, O 
Yudhisthira, commanded his aUAidauts, saying, -Let Gau- 
tama be soon brought hither from the gate 1 
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AL llie coinmanU of the king, certain persons, quick 
hawks, issued from the splendid pJtlace of their ruler, a 
proceeding to the gate, accosted fniutania. The roj 
messengers, O monarch, said unto ‘that Brahmana, — Cor 
quickly, the king desires to see tliee I Thou mayst ,ha 
heard ^of ^the king of the Rakshasas, Virupaksha by uair 
possessed of gre.U colirage. liven he is’ impatient of "Seeii 
thee I Come quickly and tarry not 1 

Thus addressed, the Brahmana, foregetting his toil in h 
surprise, ran with the messengers. Beholding the grei 
allluence of the city, he became filled witlfw’onder. Soo 
lie entered the king's palace in the company of the messec 
gers, solicitous of obtaining a sight of the king of the 
Rakshasas. 



CHAPTER Xin. 


, WE aTORY CONTJNUED. 

Bhislua said,— Led into a spacious apartment, Sautama 
was wUroduted to the kin^ of the Rakshasas. Worshipped 
by the latter with the usual offerings, he took Ins geat on 
an excellent seat. The king asked htm*about the race of his 
birth and his practices, his study ot the Vedas, and his 
observances of the Brahniacharyya vowf The Brahmana, 
however, without answering the other queries, only stated 
his name and race. The king, having ascertained only the 
name and the race of lus guest, and seeing* that he was 
destitute of Brahmanic splendour and Vedic studies, ue.\t 
enquired about the country of bis residence. 

The Rakshasa said,— “Wheie is thy residence, 0 blessed 
one, and to what race does thy wife belong ? Tell us truly, 
not fear. Trust us without anxiety ! ' 

Gautama said,— “ I belong by biith to the Middle 
country. I live in a village of hunters, f have married <# 
Sudra spouse who bad been a widow. All this that I tell 
you is the truth." 

Bhisiiia continued, — i'he king then began to re/Iect as 
to what he should do. Indeed the king began to Uiiiik 
how he might succeed in acquiring merit. He said unto 
himself,— this man is by birth’ a Brahmana He is again a 
friend of the high-souled Rajdhanna. He has been sent to 
me by that son of Kasyapa. I must do what is agreeable 
to my friend. He is verj’ intimate with me. Indeed he is 
my brother and^a dear relative. He is truly a friend of luy 
heart. On this day of the month of Kartika, a thousand 
Brahmanas of the foremost order are to be entertained in 
my house. This Gautama also shall be entertained with 
them and I shall give wealth uflto him too. This is a sacred 
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day. Gnulutiia lia;5 come liithcr as a guest. Fiiu weakli 
that is to be given away unto the Brahnianas is ready. 
What is there then to think of ! , *•. 

•Just, about this time a tljousandSrahinaKas, possessed of 
great learning, with person puiiBed by baths ami ad^irued 
witir sandal-paste and flowers, and attired in long robes oJ* 
lineu, came to the palace. The Raksha'sa king Virupilksha, 
O monarch, received* the guests, as they came, dulj’ and 
according, to the rites laid down in the Scriptures. At the 
command of the king, skins %vere spread out for them. 
Tire royal servants then, O best of the Bltaratas, placed 
mats of /iust 2 , grass on lire ground. Those foremost of 
Bralimanas, having been duly worshipped b}' the king, 
sat down on those seals. The Rakshasa chief once 
more worshipped his guests as provided by the Ordinance 
with sesame seeds, green blades of grass and water. 
Some amongst them were selected for representing the 
VUwadevas, tlie Pitries and the deities of the flie. 
These were smeared with sandal-paste, and flowers were 
olTered unto lliem. They were also adorned %s*ith the other 
kinds of costly ofFerings. After such worship, everyone of 
them looked as effulgent as the moon in the firmament. 
Theti bright and polished plates of gold, adorned with 
engravings, and filled with excellent food prepared uilh 
g/icc and honey, were given unto those Brahmanas. Every 
year on the days-of full moon of the month of Asharh and 
Magha, a large number of Brahmanas used to receive from 
the Rakshasa chief after proper honours, the best kinds of 
food that they desired. Especially, on the day of full moon 
in the month of Kartika, after the evpiry of autumn, 
lliu king used to give unto the Brahmanas much 
NveaUh of diverse kinds, including gold, silver, jewels, 
gems, pwrls, diamonds of vgreat value, stones of the 
lapis lazuli variety, deer-skins, and the skins of the Ranku 
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deer. Indeed, O filiarata, throwing .3 heap of wealth 
ot many kinds for giving it away as Dakshina unto liis 
twice-born guests, the«mighty Virtipaksha, addressing those 
foremost of Bralnnanas, ^lid unto them, — Take from tli^se 
jewels and gems as much as ye wish and can hope to bear 
awa}-*’ And, he also used to say unto them, O Bharata, 
these words : — Taking those plates of gyld and \e3sels wliich 
you ha\e used for your dinner, go, ye, away, O foremost 
of Bralnnanas ! 

When these words were uttered by the high-souIeU 
Ilakshasa king (jn the occasion of that particular feast, those 
Bralnnanas took as much wealth* as desired.. Worshipped 
with that costly jewels and gems, those best of Brahraamas, 
.attired ia excellent robes, bec.ime filled with delight. Once 
more the Rakshasa king, liaviug restrained the Rakshasas 
that had come to his palace from diverse lands, addressed 
those Brahmanas and said, — This one day, Ye Bralnnanas, 
ye need have no fear from the Rakshasas here ! Sport ye 
as ye wish and then go away with speed ! 

The Brahmanas then, ha'ing enjoyed that sport, went 
away in all directions with great speed I Gautama also, 
having taken up a heavy quantity of gold, without any 
loss of time went away Carrying the burthen uith 
diiRculty, he reached that same banian tree under which 
he met the crane. He s.it, himself down fatigued, toil- 
torn and hungry. While Gautama was resting there, the 
best of birds, viz., Rajdharma, O Ring, came there. 
Devoted to friends, he gladdened Gautama by bidding him 
welcome. By flapping his wings, lie began to fan his 
guest and dispel his fatigue. Possessed of great intelli- 
gence, he worshipped Gautama and made arrangements 
for his food. Har ing, eaten and refreshed himself, Gautam.n 
began to think j—Heary is this^ load of bright gold that I 
have taken moved by covetousness and folly ! I have a 
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long way lo travel, i lia»e no food by which to support 
life oil iny way. What should I do, for supporting life f — 
Kven these were lu'a thoughts then. • It so happened that 
cvQu upon imich thinking he filled sec .anv food which he 
could e.it on the way. Ungrateful as lie w.as, 0 tiger among 
men, even this u as the thought that he then conccifcd.-^ 
This prtnee of crancf, so huge and containing a h^ap of 
flesh slayeth by m\; side 1 Shaying and bagging him, I 
shall leave this spot ami go .along with great speed ! 

Blilsma s.aid, — I'or the protection of tlic guest, the prince 
of biids had kiiullcd and kept up a (irc^wiih liigh and 
blazing llaniej. On one side of the Hre, the bird slept trn^l* 
fully. Tlie ungrateful and wicked-soulcd wretch prepared 
to slay his sleeping host. With the aid of that blazing 
lire, he killed the trustful bird, ami haling despatched 
him, became filled with delight, never thinking there was 
sin in what he did. Peeling off the feathers ami the down, 
he roasted Die flesh on that (ire. Then taking it up with 
the gold he liad brought, the Brahtnana fled quickly from 
’that spot. 

The nc\t day tlie Rakslias.'i king, Virupaksha, addressing 
his son s-aid, — .Mas! O son, I do not behold Rajdharm.'i, 
that best of birds to-d.ay 1 livery morning lie repairs to the 
regions of the Brahma for adoring Die Grandsire. While 
returning, he never goes honje without paying me a visit. 
These two mornings and two iiiglits iiave passed away 
without liis having tome to my .abode. .\Iy mind, therefore, 
is not in peace. Let my friend be enquired after. Gaut.ania, 
who came here, is without VeiHc studies and destitute of 
Brahmanic splendour. He has found liis wny to the abode 
of my friend. I greatly fear, that worst of Brahmanas h.is 
slain Rajdharma. Of evil practices anil wicked understand- 
ing, 1 read him through by^he signs he showed. Without 
compassion, of cruel and grim insage and wicked, tlmt vilest 
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ol men is like a robber. That Gaui^ma, hagi gone to the 
abode of my friend. Ifor this reason my heart has become 
extremely anxious ! Q son, proceeding hence with great 
speed to the atjode of liajdhanna, ascertain whether tliat 
pure-souled bird is still alive. Do no tarry 1 
, Thus addressed by his sire, the prince accompanied bj’ 
other Rakshasas proceeded with great speed, Arrired’at the 
foot of* that banian tree, he saw the remains of Rajdharnia. 
Weeping with grief, the son of the ^intelligeyt king 
. of the Rakshasas ran with great speed and to the utmost 
of his power, fcr seizing Gautam.a. The Rakhasas had not 
to go far when they succeeded in batching thp Brah'mana 
and discovering the body of Rajdharma destitute of wings, 
bones, and feet. Taking the captive with them, the 
Rakshasas returned with great speed to Meruvraja, and 
showed the king the mutilated body of Rajdharma and 
that ungrateful and sinning wretch, viz., Gautama. Behold- 
ing the remains of his friend, the king with his counsellors 
and priest began to weep aloud. 'Indeed, loud was the voice 
of the lamentation that was heard in his abode. The entiie 
city of the Rakshasa king,— men, women, and children, 
—became plunged in woe. Tlie kmg then addressed his 
son, saying— Let this sinful wretch be slain ! Let these 
Rakshasas here feast merrily on his Jlesh. Of sinful 
deeds, of sinful habits, of sinful soul, and inured to sin, 
tills wretch, 1 think, should be slain by you ! , 

Thus addressed by the Rakshasa king many Rakshasas of 
terrible powers expressed their unwillingness to eat the flesli 
of that sinner. Indeed, those wanderers of the night, 

addressing their king said,- Let this vilest of men be given 
away to the robbers I Bending tlieir heads to their king, 
they told them so, adding— It belioveth thee not to give us 
this sinful wretch for our food. » 

The king said unto them, — Let it be so ! Let this un. 
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^rattiful urelch be fiivon to the rabbet's then without delay. 
Thus addressed by’liiin, the Kakshasas armed with lanccs 
and battIc-aKes, hacked that vile syretch into pieces and 
jjave them away to the robbers. It so happened/ however, 
that lhii very robbers refused to cat the llcsh of that vile 
man. Thuugli cannibals, O monarch, they would not cat an 
ungratoful.pcrson. For one that slays a Urahmana, fo/ one 
that drinks alcohol, for one that steals, for one th.it has 
fallen away from a^o\v, there is expiation, O king. But 
there is no expiatibn of ungrateful person 1 That cruel and 
vde man who injures a friend and bccomps ungrateful, is 
not eaten by the verj' cas-nibals, nor by the worms that feed 
on carrion. 

Chlshma said — The Rakshasa king then caused a 
fuqeral pyre to be made for that prince of cranes and 
adorned it with jewels and gems, and perfumes and costly 
robes. Selling fire to it with the body of that prince of birds, 
the mighty chief of the Rakshasas caused the obseriuial 
rites of his friend to be performed according to Ordin.nnce. 
‘At tli.at time the auspicious Ooddess Suravi, the daughter of 
Daksba, oppeaied in the sky above the place where the 
pyre bad been set up. Her breasts were full of milk. 
From her mouth, O sinless monarch, froth mixed with milk 
fell' upon the funeral pyre of Rajdharma. At this prince 
of cranes became revived. Rising up, he approached his 
friend Virupakslia, the king of the Rakshasas. At this time, 
the chief of the Celestials himself came to the city of 
Virupakslia. Addressing the Rakshasa king Indra said, — 
By good luck, thou hast revived the prince of cranes ! 
The cliief of the deities further r«:ited to «Virupaksha the 
old story of the curse denounced by the Grandsire upon the 
best of birds named Raidharma. Addressing the king he 
said,— Once on a time, O ^onarch, this prince of cranes 
absented himself from the region of Brahma when his 
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presence ^Yas expected. In wrath tite Grandsire said 
unto this prince of biAls, — Since tins vile crane hath not 
presented Ijimself to-day Jn my ^assembly, therefore, that 
wicked-souled phe shall** not soon die so as to be able^o 
leave jthe Earth 1 In consequence ol these words of the 
Grandsire the prince of cranes, though slain by Gautama, 
has come to life through the virtue "bf the nectar with 
which his body was drenched! 

After Indra had become silent, Rajdhanua having bowed 
unto the chief of the celestials, said— O first of Gods, if thy 
heart be inclined towards me foj grace, then let my dear 
friend Gautama be restored to life I Hearing these words of 
his Vasava, 0 foremost of men, sprinkled water over the 
Brahmana Gautama and restored hinj to life. The prince 
of cranes approaching his friend Gautama who still bore on 
his shoulders the load of gold that he had got from the 
king of the Rakshasas embraced him and felt great joy. 
Then Raj'dharraa, that prince of cranes, dismissing Gautama 
of sinful deeds, together with his wealth, returned to his » 
own abode. At the due hour he repaired the next day 
to the Grandsire's region. The latter honoured the liigh- 
souled bird with such attention as is shown to a guest. 
Gautama, also returning to his home in the village of the 
hunters, begot many sinful children upon his Sudra wife. 
A heavy curse was denounced upon him by the Gods to 
the effect that having begotten within, a few years upon , 
the body of his remarried wjfe many children, that un- 
grateful sinner should sink into a terrible well for many 
years. All this„0 Bharata, was recited to me by Js^arada. 
Recollecting the incidents of this grave story, I have recited 
all its details duly. Whence can an ungratefnl person deri\e 
fame ? Where is his place f Whence can he have happi- 
ness ? An ungrateful person do3s not deser\e to be trusted. 
One that is ungrateful can never escape. No person 
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ihould injure a friend. He that injures a frierrd sinks into 
terrible and everlasting hcU. Every otic should be grateful, 
every one should seek to benefit Rtf friends. Evcrj'thing 
nicy b(^ obtained from a friend. Honours may be obtained 
from friends. In coii&cijucnce of friends, one may enjoy wn* 
ous objects of enjuynicnl. Through the exertions of friends, 
one nuy Escape fruie variuu» kinds of danger and distrc^is. 
He that ia wise would honour Iris friends witli hfs best 
attention. .\n ^ingr.*itefu), shameless, and sinful wretch 
should be shunned by those that arc wise. One that 
injures his friends is a wretch of his race. ‘ Such a sinful 
wretch is the vilest of men. I have thus told thee, O forC' 
most of all lirtuou:, men, wh.it the cliaractcristics arc of 
that sinful wretch n ho is stained by ingratitude and who 
injures In's friends. Wlut else dost thou wish to hear f 



■fiHAPTER XIV. 

•» ’ 

WICKEDNESS. 

Yudhisthira said, — I think, O grandsire, that thou art 
acquainted with every thing. I desire>to hear tliee discourse 
to me, of the Ordinances about conduct ! , 

Bhisma said, — They that are of bad conduct, of bad acts, 
of wicked understanding, and exceeding rashness, are called 
evil or wicked men. TI>e\', howevef, that are called good, are 
distinguished by purity of conduct and practices. They are 
good men who never answer calls of nature on the high roads, 
in cow-pens, or in fields overgrown with paddy. Having 
finished the necessary acts, one should perform his ablutions 
in river -water and gratify the Deities with oblations of water. 
This is said to be the duty of all men. Surya should be 
always worshipped. One should not sleep after sun*rise.. 
i^Iorning and evening the prayers ordained in the Scriptures 
should be said, sitting with face turned towards the East and 
towards the West respectively. Washing the five limbs, one 
should eat silently with face turned towards the East. One 
should never disparage the food which one is to eat. One 
should cat food that is good to the taste. After eating one 
should wash one's hands and rise. One should never go to 
bleep at night with wet feet. The celestial Rishi Narada ' 
said,— these are indications of good conduct One should 
every day circumambulate a sacred spot, a bull, a sacred 
image, a cowpe'n, a place where /our roads meet, a pious 
Brahmana, and a sacred tree. One should make no distinctions 
between one’s guest -and attendants and kinsmen m matter 
of food. Equality in this respcctvwith servants is applauded. 
Ealing twice a day, morning and evening, is an Ordinance of 
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in performing the rites of religion laid dojvn .for Brahmanas, 
in reading the Vedas,_, and in eating, the right hand should 
be raised. The worship of Brahmanas, morning and even- 
ing, according to rites, produce great merit. In consequeqce 
of such worship abundant becomes the stock-in-trade of 
the iderchant, and the produce of the agriculturistj Great 
also becomes the j’ield of all kinds of CQTii and copidus be- 
comes. supply of all articles that the serges can enjoy. When 
giving edibles to another (seated at his dish) one should say— 
Is it sufficient f Wen presenting drink one should ask.— 
Will it gratify s And when giving sweetened milk and 
rice, or sugared gruel of barley, or nlilk with sesame or pease, 
one should ask — Has it fallen ? After shaving, after spit- 
ting, after bathing and after eating, people should worship 
Brahmanas with reverence. Such worship is sure to bestow 
longevity on sickly men. One should not pass urine with 
face turned towards the sun. One should not be on the same 
bed with a woman, nor eat with her. In addressing seniors, 
one should never apply the pronoun you to them or take 
their names. Thouing or the taking of names is not censur- 
able in addressing inferiors or equal in age. The heart of 
sinful men betray the sins committed by them. Those sinful 
men that conceal their conscious sins from good men meet 
with destruction. Only ignorant fools seek to conceal the 
sins which they commit consciously. It is true that human 
beings do not see those sins, but the Gods see them. A 
sin concealed by another sin adds fresh* sms. An act of 
merit, again, if concealed by an act of merit increases the 
merit. The acts of a virtuous man always follow in the 
wake of virtue.' A man destitute of understanding never 
thinks of the sins committed by him TJiose sins, however, 
overtake the doer that has fallen away from the Scriptures. 

As Rahu comes to Chandra at hjf proper lime, those sinful 
acts come to the foolish man in due time. The objects that 
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arc stored with e^tpectlilion are scarcely enjoyed. Sach 
storing is never applauded by the wife, for death waits for 
no one but snatches his prey whether tl^e latter be ready or 
unready.^ The wise have :>!iid that* the righteousifess of all 
creatures is an attribute of the mind. For this reason, one 
should ii) one's mind, do good to all. One sliould practise, 
virtue singly. In tiv; practice or virtue one has no need for 
the help of otiicrs. lf«oiie fads to obey the Ordinances of 
the Scripiures, what can .an associate do ? Righteousness 
is tile origin of mankind. Kighteou>neS3 is the ambrosia 
of the Gods. After death, men enjoy, through* Righteousness, 
Eternal Hapjyuess. • 



• CHAPTEJi X\ 

SELF-CONTROL. 

• Yudhisthira said — By doing^ what does oni acquire 
happfjiess, and \Yhat is lhat by doing»wIiiclj one’ meets with 
woe ? What also is that, O Bharata/ by doing which one 
becomes freed from fear and sojourns »heje crowned with 
success f 

Bhisma saW, — The ancient who had their under- 
standing directed to the Srutis, highly applauded the duty 
of self-restraint for all the orders generally, but for the 
Brahmanns in especial. Success in respect of religious ntes 
never occurs in the case of one that is not self-restrained. 
Religious' rites, penances, truth, all are established upon 
self-restraint. Self-restraint enhances one’s energy. Self- 
restraint is said to be sacred. The man of self-restraint 
becomes sinless and fearless and wins great results. One 
that is self-restrained sleeps happily and wakes happily. 
He sojourns happily in the world and his mind always 
remains cheerful. Every kind of excitement is quietly con- 
trolled by self-restraint. One that is not self-restrained 
fails in a similar endeavour. The man of self-restraint be- 
holds his innumerable foes m the form of Inst, desire, 
wealth &c., as if dwelling in a separate body. Like tiger and 
other carnivorous beasts, persons destitute of self-restraint 
always inspire all creatures with dread. For controlling 
these men, the self-born (Brahman) created Kings. In all 
tlie four modes of life, the practice of self-restraint is dis- 
tinguished above .iff other virtues. Hie Jiuits oi* se/i- 
restraint are much greater than those obtainable in all the 
modes of life. I shall now mention to thee the indication 
of those persons who prize self-restraint highly. They are 
47 
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nobility, calmness^f disposition, contentment, faith, forgive- 
ness, invariable simplicit)^ the absence of garrulity, humility, 
reverence for superiors, benevolence, compassipn for all 
creatures, frankness, abstention frdhi talk ‘upon kings and 
men in authority, from all false and useless discourse^, and 
from applause and censure of others. The self-restrained 
man becomes desirobs of Emancipation and, quietly bearing 
present joys and griefs, is never exhilarated or depressed 
by prospective ones. Destitute of vindictiveness and all 
kinds of guile and unmoved by praise and blame, 
such a man is well-behaved, has good manners, is pure 
of soul, has *{irmness and fortitude and is a complete master 
ofhis passions. Receiving honours {n this world, such a 
man in after-life goes to heaven. Causing all creatures to 
acquire what they cannot acquire without hss aid, such 
a man rejoices and becomes happy. Devoted to universal 
benevolence, such a roan ever cherishes animosity for 
any one. Tranquil like the ocean at a dead calm, wisdom 
• fills his soul and he is never cheerful. Possessed of intelli- 
gence and deserving of universal reverence, the man of self- 
restraint never cherishes fear of any creatures and is feared 
by no creatures in return. That man who never rejoices 
even at large acquisitions and never feels sorrow when over- 
taken by .calamity is said to be possessed of contented 
Avisdom. Such a man is said to be self-restrained. Indeed 
such a man is said to be a regenerate being. Versed with 
the Scriptures and endued with a pure soul, the man of 
self-restraint, accomplishing all those acts that are done by 
the good, enjoys their high fruits. They, however, that are 
of wicked soul never betake themselves to the path re- • 
presented by benevolence, forgiveness, tranquillity, content- 
ment, sweetness of speech, truth, lilJenility and comfort. 
Their path consists oflusl ahd. wrath and cupidity and ensy 
of others and boastfulness. Subjugating lust and wrath. 
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practising the vow of Brahmacharyya. and becoming a 
complete master of his seises, a man -exerting himself with 
endurance in the austersst of penances and observing the 
most Tigid'-^restrainls, should live in this world, calmly 
waiting for his time like one seeming to have a body though 
fully khowing that he is not subject to destruction. . 



CHAPTER X.VI'. 


SINFULNESS. 

Yudljist|iJr.i said, — By wliat means doth a man become* 
siiitul, by wlial dotlt he achieve virtue, by wliat doth lie 
attain to renunciation, *and by what doth he win Emancipa- 
tion j * *■ 

Bhibina said,— Tliou knowest all duties. This question 
that thou askest is only foj confirmation of t*liy conclusions. 
Listen now to'Eniancipation and Renunciation and Sin and 
Virtue to tlieir very roots.* Perceiving any one of the five 
objects, viz., form, taste, scent, sound, and touch, desire runs 
after it at' first. Indeed, obLiining them within the purview 
of the senses, desire or aversion springs up. One then, 
for the sake of that object, i. e. for acquisition of what 
is liked and avoidance of what is disliked, strives and begins 
«cts that involve much labour. One endeavours one's best 
for repeatedly enjoying those forms and scents and the 
three other objects of the remaining three senses that appear 
very agreeable. Gradually, attachment, and aversion and 
greed and errors of judgment arise. Tlie mind of one over- 
whelmed by ■greed' and error and affected by attachment 
and aversion is never directed to virtue. One then begins 
with hypocrisy * to , do acts that are good. Indeed, with 
hypocrisy one then seeks to acquire virtue and with 
hypocrisy one likes to acquire wealth. When one succeeds, 

O son, in winning wealth with hypocrisy, one sets one’s 
heart to such acquisition wholly. It is then that 'one 
begins to do acts that are sinful, notwithstanding the 
admonition of well-wisher and the wise, unto all which he 
makes answers plausibly consistent with reason and conform- 
abk* to the injunctions of the Scriptures. Bom of attachment 
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and error, his sins of three kinds rapidly increase, for Jie 
thinks sinfully, speaks sinfully and acts sinfully. When he 
fairh' starts on the u’ay“of sin, they ,that are good mark his 
wickedness. They, however, lhaf are of a disposition, similar 
to that of the sipful man enter into friendship with him. He 
succeeds not in winning happiness even here. Whence then 
would 'lie succeed in winning happiness hereatter.'* It is 
thus that one becomes smful. u 

Listen now to me as I speak to ti^ee of one that is 
righteous. Such a man in as much as he seeks the good 
ot others, succeeds in winning good for himself. By 
practising duties that are fraught with othei people’s 
good he attains at last to a highly agreeabife end. He 
who aided by his wisdom, succeeds beforehand in beholding 
the faults above adverted to, who is skilled in judging of 
what is happiness and what is sorrow and how each is 
brought about and who waits with reverence upon those 
that are good makes progress in achieving virtue, both in 
cousequeiice of his habit and such companionship of th^ 
good. The muid of such a person lakes delight in virtue 
and lie lives on, making viriue~hi8 support. If he sets his 
heart on the acquisition of wealth, he desires only such 
wealiii as may be acquired in n^iteous \va}'s. Indeed, 
he waters the roots of onlv tlio;>e things in which he sees 
merit. In this w.iv doth one become ngliteous .ind acqires 
friends that are good In consequence of lus acquisition ot 
friends, of wealth, and of children, he sports in happiness 
both here and hereafter. The mastery in respect of enjoy- 
ment that a living creature attains or er sound, touch, taste, 
form and scent, O Bharata, represents the fruits of virtue. 
Remember this. Having obtained the fruit of virtue, 

O Yudhisthira, such .1 man does not give himself up to joy. 
Without being contented with «uch visible fruits of virtue 
he betakes himself of Renundation, led on by the eye of 



’ CHAPTER XVII. 


CONFUSION OF DUTV. 

* Yudhisthira said,— If that which is so possible artd which 
like falsehood should never be an object of regard, be cited 
as duty, then what act is there from which I should for- 
bear f Why also should not robbers then be respected f I 
am stupefied ! My heart is pained I All the ties that bind 
me to morality are joosened ! ^1 cannot tninquillise my 
■ mind and venture to act in the way suggested by you. 

Bhisma said.— ‘I do not instruct you in' respect of 
duty, taught by what I have heard from the Vedas alone 1 
What I have told you is the result of wisdom and e.\peri* 
ence. This is the honey that the learned have gathered. 
Kings should gather wisdom from various sources. One 
cannot accomplish his course through the world with Jhe 
aid of a morality that is one-sided. Duty must spring from 
the understanding ; and the practices of those that are 
good should always be ascertained. 

Attend to these words of mine ! Only kings that are 
possessed of superior intelligence can rule, expecting victon-. 
A king should provide for the observance of morality by 
the aid of his understanding and guided by knowledge 
derived from various sources. Tlte dutieV of a kin*g can 
never be discharged by rules drawn from a morality that is 
one-sided. A weak-minded king can never display wisdom 
in the discharge of his duties In consequence of his not 
having drawn any wisdom from the examples before him. 

Righteousness sometimes fakes the shape of unrighteous- 
ness. The latter also sometimes takes the shape of the 
former. He who does not krioftv this becomes confounded 
when confronted by an actual instance of the kind. Before 



the occasion Qomes, one should comprehend the circum* 
stances under which righteousness* and its reverse become 
confused. Having acqui^d this knowledge, a wise king should, 
when the occasion conie5, act rfccordin^y aicfed b}' his 
judgment. 

Tlie*acts he does at such a time are ' misunderstood tk3' 
ordinary ’people. Some persons are possessed of true? know- 
ledge. Some persons have false knowledge. Trul}” ascer- 
taining tJic nature of each kind of knowledge, a wise king 
derives knowledge from them that are regarded as good. 

They that are reall}- breakers of morality find fault is'ith 
the Scriptuies. The}' that have ’ themselves no we;ilth 
proclaim th’e inconsistencies of the treatises on the acquisi- 
tion of wealth. Those, who seek to acquire knpwledge for, 
the object only of carrying their sustenance by it, are sinful 
besides being enemies of morality. The wicked man of 
immature understandings can never know things truly, even 
as persons unconversant with Scriptures are unable in all 
, their acts to be guided by reason; With eyes directed to 
the faults of the Scriptures, they deer}' the Scriptures. 
E> en if they understand the true meaning of the Scripiurts, 
they are still in the habit of proclaiming that Scriptural 
jnjqnclions are unsound. Such men by decrying the know- 
ledge of others proclaim the superiority of their own 
knowledge. They have words for tlieir weapons and words 
for their arrows^and speak as if the}’ are real master of their 
sciences. 

Know that they are traders in learning and Rakshasas 
among men. By the aid of mere pretexts they 
cast off that morality which has been * esLablished by 
good and wise men. ]t has been heard by us that 
the texts of morality are not to be understood by 
either discussion or one’^ own intelligence. Indra him- 
self nas said that this is the opinion of the sage Vrihaspati. 
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Some are of opinion that no scriptural* te.it has been laid 
down without a reason. » Others again, even if they properly 
understand the Scriptures, .never act according to them.- 
One class of wise meA declare that morality is nothing 
else than the approved course of the world. The man of 
t»ue knowledge should find out for himself the ihorality 
laid down for good. If even a wis« man speaks of 
morality under the influence of w>>ath or confusion of 
understanding or ignorance, lus deliveraiicQ goes formothing. 
Discourses on morality made with the aid of an intelligence 
that is denved-'from the true letter and spirit of the Scrip- 
tures are worthy of praise and not those whidr are made 
with tlie help of anything else. Even the words'’heard from 
an igiiorauj: person, if in themselves they be fraught with 
sense, come to be regarded as pious and wise. In days of 
old, Usaiias said unto the Daitayas this truth which should 
remove all doubts that Scriptures are no Scriptures if they 
cannot stand the test of reason. The possession or absence 
of knowledge that is rai'ced with doubts is the same thing. 

It behoves you to drive off such knowledge after tearing 
It up by the roots. He who does not listen to these words 
ofninie is to be regarded as one that has suffered himself 
to be misled. , 

Do you not see that you were created for the accom- 
plishment of fierce deeds f Behold me, O dear child, how, 
by betaking myself to the duties of the OrJei of my birth, 

I have despatched innumerable Kshatriyas to heaven ! 
There are some that are not delighted with me for this. 

A Kshalriya should incessantly seek the happiness of all 
creatures. The ‘'sin that attaches to killing a person that 
should not be killed is equal to that winch is incurred by 
not lulling one who’ deserves to be killed. Even such is 
the established order of thm^awUich a weak-rniuded king 
thinks of never attending to. Therefore a king should 

48 



CHAPTER XVII. 

• A STORV. 

Yucihisthira.said, — O graiidsire, tell me what the merit 
is of one who cherishes a suppliant that craves for* protec- 
tion. • • " 

Bhisma said, — Great is the merit, © monarch, in cherish- 
ing a suppliant. Tliose high-souled kings of old. attained 
to great bliss in heaven by having protected suppliants, ft 
is heard that a* pigeon received with respect a suppliant 
according to due rites and even fed him with liis own flesh. 

Yudhisthira said, — How, indeed, did a pigeori in days of 
old feed a^uppUant foe with his own flesh ? What also was 
the end that he won by such conduct y 

Bhisma said,- Listen, O king, the e.xcelleiit story that 
cleanses the hearer of every stn, the story, viz., that Bhrigu's 
son (Rama) had recited to king Mucliukunda. This very 
question had been put to Bhrigu’s sou bv Muchukunda with^^ 
due humility. Unto him desirous of listening with humility, 
the son of Bhrigu narrated this story of how a pigeon won 
success entitling him to the highest heavenly bliss. 

The sage said, — O mighty armed monarcli, listen to^ me 
as I narrate to you this story that is fraught with truths 
connected with Virtue, Profit, and Pleasure. A wicked and 
terrible fowler, resembling the destroyer} used in days 
of old to wander through the great forest. He was black 
as a raven and his eyes were of a bloody hue. He looked 
like Yama himself. His legs were long, his feet short, his 
mouth large and liis cheeks protruding He had no friend, 
no relative,, no kinsman. He had been cast off by them all 
for the exceedingly efuel life he led. 

Indeed, a man of wicked conduct should be renounced 
from a distance by the wise, for he who injures his own 
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The sinful wight, though hitriself jn ,the same pre- 
dicament, beljolding the bird, picked her up and immured 
her in a cage. Himself overwhelmed with affliction, he 
scrupled itet to overwli^m a fellow creature with afflic- 
tion. Indeed the wretch, through force of liabit alone, com- 
mitted that sin 'even at such a time. He tiien bsiield in 
the mi,dst of that forest a lordly tree , blue as the ■^clouds. 
It was the resoit of myriads of buds desirous of shade and 
siielter. It seemed to have been placed theie, by the 
ciealor for the good of all creatures like a good man *in the 
world. Soon tl^e sky cleared and became spangled with 
myriads of stars, presenting the Mpect of a, magnificent 
lake smiling with blooming lilies. Turning his eyes towards 
the clear firmament rich with stars, tlie fowler began to 
advance, Utill trembling with cold. Beliolding tlie sky 
cleared of clouds, he cast his eyes on all sides and seeing 
Uiat night was already upon him, he began to think, -Jly 
home is at a great distance from where I am I He then 
resolved to pass the night under the sliade of that tree, Bowing 
down to the tree with joined liands, he addressed that 
monarch of the forest saying, — I am a suppliant (or shelter 
unto all the deities tliat have tins tree for their resort ! 
Ha\ing said tliese words, he spread some leaves for abed, 
and laid himself down on it, resting Ins bead on a stone, 
riiough overwhelmed with affliction, the man soon fell 
asleep. . 

Bhisma said, — In one of the branches of that tree a 
pigeon with beautiful feathers, O king, lived for many years 
with family That niorning Ins wite had gone out 
forseaich of food but had not yet returned. Seeing that 
niglit had come and his wile still unreturned, the bird began 
to indulge m* lamentation. Oh, great has been the storm 
.ind painful the shower that^came to-day I .Alas, thou 
hast not yet returned, O dear w’ife ! Woe is on me 1 Wh.at 
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can be the cause Uiat Ihe has not yet come to us ! Is 
everything right with that de.jr spouse of mine iu the 
forest ? _ Separated froii^ her, tliis in^ Jjoine appears to me 
empty A householder’s 'hoine ffven if Jilled with sons 
and grandsons and daughters-in-iaw and ’servants, is re- 
garded empty if destitute of the housewife. One house i; 
not end’s home j one^s wife only is one's home. A •house 
without the wife is as* desolate as tlie wilderness. If that 
dear wifg of mine^of eyes fringed with red, of variegated 
plumeS, and of sweet voice, does not come back to-day, ray 
life itself-will cease to be of any value. 06e.xceIIent vows, 
she never ejts before I* eat and never bathes before I 
bathe. She never sits before I sit down and never lies 
before I lie down. She rejoices if I rejoice and becomes 
sorry when I ara sorrj'. When 1 am away, she becomes 
cheerless, and when I ara angry, she censes not to speak 
sweetly. Ever devoted to her lord and ever rel>'ing upon 
her lord, she was ever employed in doing what was 
agreeable to and bene5cial to her husband. Worthy of 
praise is that person on Earth who owns such a spouse ! 
That amiable creature knows that I an) fatigued and 
hun<TV. Devoted to me and constant in her love, mj' 
famous spouse is exceedingly sweet-tempered and worships 
me devoutly ! E^en the foot of a tree is one's liome if 
one lives there witii one spouse as a companion i Witliout 
one’s spouse a very palace is truly a desolate wilderness ! 
One's spouse is his associate in all Iiis acts of Virtue, 
Profit and Pleasure. When one sets out for a strange land, 
his wife is his trusted companion. It is said that 
wife is the richest possession of her lord. * In this world 
the wife is the only associate of her lord m all the 
concern of life. The wife is ever the best of medicines 
that one can have in sickness and woe. There is no 
friend like unto the wife. There is no refuge better than 
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the wife. There ii no better ally in’lhe jvorjd than the \Yife 
in acts undertaken for the acquisition of religious merit. He, 
that has not in liis house a wife that is cliaste and of agree- 
able speech, shpuld go to the’ woods. For such a ipan 
tliere is no difference between home and n ildei ness.’ 
u Bliistna said, — Hearing these piteous lamentations ol 
tile pigeon on the tree, the she-pigeoij seized by 'the fowler 
begaiv to say to her self as follows. ^ 

The she-pigeon said, — 'Whether I have any jnent or 
not, verily there is no limit to my good fortune whAi my 
dear lord thus speaks of me ! She is no wile \\ith whom 
her lord is not content In the ca^e of women, if their lords 
be gratified with them, all the deities also 'become so! 
Since the marriage-union takes place m the presence ol 
fire, the husband is tlie wife’s highest Deilv. That wife with 
whom her husband is nut pleased becomes consumed into 
ashes, even like a creeper adorned with branches of flowers 
ill a forest coiillagration. 

Having reflected tlms, the she-pigeon, .iflhcted with 
Woe, and immured by the fowler witlmi Ins cage, thus spoke 
unto her w'oe-stricUeu lord. I shall say what Is now bene- 
ficial for thee. He.tring me lollow thou 1113' counsel ! O 
dear lord, be thou the rescuer of a suppliant I This lowler 
is here by thy abode afllkted with cold and hunger J 
Do him the duties of hospitality. The sin that a person com- 
mits by slaying a Brabamana or that mother of the world, 
viz., a cow, IS equal to that which onS incurs by suffering .1 
suppliant to perish from ivanl of help. Thou art possessed 
of knowledge of self. It e^er behoves one like thee, tliere- 
lore to follow that course which has been ordained for us 
ws p'lgeons 'oy Vne oiiei tii t«n bmvt'i. 'A 'cietTi Vitard 
by us that life liouse-holder who pwctises % irtue according 
to the measure of his abilities wins hereafter inexhaus- 
tible regions of bliss. Thou hast suns. Thou hast pro- 
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geiiy. Casting .off, all lAndness for thy own body therefore, 
and for winning ^^irtue and profit efler worship to this 
fowler so that his heart, may -be plejfsgd ! Do not indulge 
iu .any grier on my accoutit. Clwm niaysU coutmue to live 
taking other wives. 

The •amiable she-pigeon overcome witli sorrow and 
casting "htJr eyes, upon her lord from the fowIerV cage 
witliin whicli she had been immured, said these words unto 
him. . ^ 

Bh/snia said,— Hearing these words fraught witli mora- 
lity and reason that were spuken by his wife, the pigeon 
became filled .with great delight and Ins eyes were bathed 
in tears of joy. Beholding that fowler whose avocation 
was the slaughter of birds, the pigeon honoured him 
scrupulously according to tUo ales laid down in the Ordi- 
nance. 

Addressing him, said the pigeon, — TIiou art well-come 
today! i'ell me wiiat shall 1 do for thee ! Thou shouldst 
not repine ] This ts tliy home, fell me quickly n hat I am 
to do and nhat is thy pleasure ! 1 ask thee this in affection, 

for thou liast solicited, sheltei at our hands. Hospitality 
should be slioss n to even one’s foe when he comes to one's 
house, file tree withdraws not Us shade from even the 
person that approaches itfor cutting it down. One should 
with scrupulous care do the,duties ot hospitality towards a 
person that crav^ for shelter. Indeed, one is especially bound 
to do so it he liappeus to lead a life of domesticity that 
consists of the five s.icrifices. If one while leading a life of 
domesticity does not from want of judgment perform the five 
sacrifices, he loses .iccordiiig to the i5cripture»*botli this and 
the next world. Tell me then trustfully and in intelligible 
words wnaX t’liy wis'nes are' i will accomplisli them all. Do 
not set thy lieart on grief. , 

Hearing these words of the bird, the fowler replied unto 
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him, saying,— I am stiff with cold.'* LeU provision be made 
, for warming me J ^ . , 

1 hus addressed, bird gathered together a, number 
of dry leaves on> the ground anil taking a single Ie;jf in his 
beaks speedily, went away for fetching fire. Proceeding 
tty a spot, where fire, is kept, he obtained a litlle’fire and 
came b^ck to the spot. He then set fire»to* those uV)' ^leaves, 
and wl en they blazed forth into a vigorous conflagration, 
he addressed his guest, saying,— Do thou trustfully ajul 
without fear, warm thy limbs. . Thus addressed, the 
fowler said, — So be itj and sel^ liimself to warm liis 
stiffened limbs. Recovering as It were his life, breaths, he 
said unto his winged host,— Hunger is afUicting me. I wl’sh 
thee te give me some food ’ 

Hearing his words the bird said,— I have no stores by 
which to appease thy hunger I We, denizens of the woods, 
always live upon what we get every d.ny. Like the ascetics 
of the forest, w'e never hoard for the morrow. 

Having said these words, the bud's f.ice became pale , 
from shame. He began to reflect silenllv as to wJjal he 
biiould do and mentally deprecated* Ins own inelliod o| 
living. Soon, however, his mind became clear. Ad'liebSmg 
the slaughterer o'” his species the bird said, —I sliall giutily 
thee! Wait for a moment. Sayingthese words be ignited a 
fire w'ith the help of some dry loaves and filled vvilli joy, said, 

— I heard in former days from high s'oii1ed*Kishis and Gods 
and Pitries that there is great merit in iionouring a guest ! 

Having formed this resolution the Ingh-souled bird with 
a smiling face, thrice circumambulated that fiie and then 
entered its fiames. Beholding the bird enter that (ire, the 
fowler began, to think, and asked himself,— What have I 
done I Alas ! dark atid terrible will be my sin, williouL 
doubt, in consequence of my ow'a acts ! I .im csccedin^ly 
cruel and worthy of reprobation f indeed, observing the 
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bird li\}' down ii:s life, tlic fowler, deprecating liis own acts, 
began to indulge in copious Inmcntalians like tiicsc. 

UhibOia said, -The fowler scejng dlic pigeon fall into 
tbc lirt^. became tilled wflli compassion < and once more 
said,— Alasj cruel and senseless tliat I am, what liavc I done ! 
1‘ am certainly a mean wrctclij Great will be my sin fflr 
excrlasiing years I ^ 

Indulging in such* self-reproaches, be began to say re* 
pealedly<— 1 am tmwortliy of credit ! My understanding is 
wickc(\ 1 I am e\ cr sinful in my resolves | Alas i abandoning 
all kinds of honourable occupation, I have heconic a fowler; 
A cruel wretch that 1 am, without doubt, this higli-souled 
pigeon by laying down bis own life, has Uugbt me a great 
lesson. Abandoning wives and sons, 1 shall certainly cast 
ofT my very life-breaths that arc so dear ! The itigh-souled 
pigeon lias taught me that duty. From this day, denying 
ever>» comfort to my body, I shall wear it out even as a 
shallow tank in the season of summer t Capable of bearing 
c.bunger, thirst, and penances, reduced to emaciation, and 
covered with visible veins all over, 1 shall by diverse kinds 
of fasts, practise such lows as have a reference to the other- 
world. Alas ! by giving up his body the pigeon has show ii 
the ^vorsliip ttiat sliould be paid to a guest; Taught by 
his example, I shall henceforth practise righteousness. 
Righteousness is the highest refuge of all creatures ! Indeed, 

I shall practise such righteousness as has been seen in 
tlie righteous pigeon, that foremost of all winged creatures J 

Having formed such a Tes«»lution and said these words, 
that fowler, once of fierce deeds, proceeded to make an un* 
returning tour of the world, observing for the while the most 
rigid vows. He threw away his stoxit staff, bis sharp-pointed 
iron-stick, his nets and springs, and his iron cage, and set 
at liberty the she-pigeoii that lie had seized and immured. 
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ftiQHTEOUSCiESS. 

yudlijstliira. said,— *A]J men that inliabi! tir/s Eartli 
afe filled witli doubts in respect of the nature of nghteous- 
ness. AVhat is this that is called rigiiteousness! Whence 
also does righteousness come f I’elNine this, O grandsire j 
Is Righteousness of service in this jivorld.^r is it for service 
in the next world ? Or, is it fot service both here and 
hereafter f Tell me this, O grandsjre j 

Bliisma said, — The practices of the good, Uie Smritis and 
the Vedas arc the three indications (sources) of' Righteous- 
ness. Besides these, the learned have declared that the 
purpose for which an act is accomplished is the fourth • 
itidiCiitfon of Righteousnes. The Rishis of old liave declared 
what acts are righteousness, and also classified tliem as 
superior or inferior in point of merit. The rules of righteous 
ness have been laid down for tlie conduct of the aDairs ^ 
of the world. 

In both the worlds, that is, here and hereafter, rigiiteous- 
ness produces happiness as its fruits. A sinful person, 
unable to acquire merit by subtile ways, becomes stajned 
with sin only. Some are of opinion that sinful persons can 
never be cleansed of their sins. In seasons of distress, a 
person by even speaking an untruth acj^uires the merit of 
speaking tlie truth, even as a person who accomplishes an 
unrighteous act acquires by that very means the merit of 
having done a righteous act 

Conduct is the refuge of righteousness. Thou sbouldst 
know how righteousness is aided by conduct It is the 
nature of man that he neither sees nor proclaims his own 
faults, but notices and procIaimJ those of otliers. TJje very 
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Ihief, stealing wlint belongs to otliers, *spends the produce 
of bis theft in acts of* apparent virtue. During a lime of 
anarchy, the thief takes great pleasure in appropriating 
what belongs to others. •» When otltcrc, however^ rob him 
<)f what, he Ins ac(piircd l>y robbery, he then wisltes forth* 
with for a king for invoking punishment on • the hepil of 
life olfetulers. At even such a time, when his indignation 
for olTeiuleil rights of'propcrty is at its highest, he secrellv 
covets the wealth j)l ilfose that arc contended willi their* o\vt>. 
Fearlessly and wit^ibut \ cldnbt in his mind, when he is 
himself the victim of a« robbery, he repairs to the king’s 
palace, with a mind ch^inscd of every sift. Within even 
in his own heart, he does not sec the stain of any evil act. 

To speak the truth is ' meritorious. There is nothing 
higher than truth. Kverythfng is upheld by ^uili, and 
•everything rests uj>on truth. Even the sinful and ferocious, 
swearing to keep the truth amongst themselves, dismiss all 
grounds of quarrel ami uniting with one another set them- 
selves to their sinful tasks depending upon truth. If they 
ebeiiaved falsely towards one another, they would then be 
destroyed without doubt. 

One should not l.akc wh.at belongs to others. That is 
an eternal obligation*. Powerful men regard it as one that 
has ‘been introduced by the weak. When however tlie 
• destiny oftiiese men becomes adverse, this injunction tlien 
meets with their approval Then ag.iin tliey that surpass 
others m strength or prowess do not necessarily become 
happy. Therefore do not ever set thy heart on any act tliat 
is wrong. One behaving in this way has no fear of dis- 
honest men or thieves or the king. Not having done an}’ 
injury to any one, such a man lives fearlessly and with a 
pure heart. ' .• 

A'thief fears every one, like a dear driven from the woods 
into the' midst of an fqliajnted tillage. He thinks other 
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people to be as sinful as himself. ^One that is of pure lieart 
Is always filled with cheerfulness and hath no fear from any 
direction. Sucli a pfi^on never sees his own misconduct 
in other®. ' ^ ^ 

Persons* eijgaged in doing good to all creatures Have 
saiihthat the practice of chanty is another high duty. They 
Ih.il jirc possessed of wealth think that this diitj’ bad been 
laid down by those that are indigehtr When, however, 
those wealthy men meet with povert)’ m consequence of 
some turn of fortune, the practice.* of effarit)’ then ^recom- 
mends itself to them. Men that ^arc evceedingly wealth}' 
do not neceslanly meet, with aappiness. Knowing how 
painful it is to himself a person should ner-er do that to 
others which he dislikes when done to him by others. What 
can one ^'ho becomes the lover of another man's wife say 
to another man guilty of the same transgression? It is" 
seen, however, that even such a one, when lie sees his lady 
with another lover, beco nes unable to forgive the act. How 
can one who wislies to himself draw breath think of pre- 
venting another by a murderous act from doing the samel*^ 
Wliatever wishes one enterlii is with respect to ones own 
self one should certainly cherisli with respect to another. 
Wjtli the surplus wealth one may happen to own one should 
relieve the wants of the indigent. It is for this reason that 
the Creator ordained the practice of increasing one's wealth 
by trade or laying it out at interest. One ghould walk along 
tliat path by proceeding along which one may hope to meet 
with the deities ; or at sudi times when wealth is gained, 
adherence to the duties of Sacrifice and gift is laudable. 
The sages have said that the accomplishment of objects by 
means of agreeable (pacific) means is righteousness. See, O 
Yudhisthini’tliat evfn that is the criterion that has been 
kept III view in declaring the indications of righteousness 
and iniquity. In days of old the Creator ordained righteous- 
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ness enduring it with the power, of holdiiij' llie world 
together. The conduct of the good, that I’s fraught willi 
excellence is subjected to nutneroiis restraints for acquiring 
righlcoibuess which depciitU upon n* yi>» delicate cpnsidera- 
tioih * • , * 

Yudhijlhira said, —Thou s.iyesl lliat righteousnes,^ or 
duly dejjends upon <lelicale cunsideratione, that is indicate f 
by the conduct of rtloae that arc called gootl, — that it is 
fraught with restraint^ from numerous acts and that its 
indical^nS are also*contai;icd'Yu • Vedas. It seems to me. 
however, that I have a certain inward light in consequence 
of which I can discritninrj^e bef^veen right ftnd wrong by 
inferences. >!umcrou3 questions that I had intended to ash 
thee have alfbeen answered by thee. There is ou4'liurttion, 
however^ that I shall presently ask. It is not \i(ompted, 
O king, by desire of empty disputation. All these embodied 
creatures, it seems lake birth, exist and leave tlieir bodies of 
their own nature. Duty and its reverse, therefore, cannot 
be ascertained, O Uliarata, by study of the Scriptures alone. 
«l'hu duties of a person who is welt off are of one kind. 
Those of a person wlio has fallen into distress are of another 
kind. How c.an duty respecting seasons of distress be 
ascertained by reading the Scriplmes alone. The acts of 
the good, thou hast said, constitute righteousness or duty. 
The good, however, are to be .asertained by their acts. The 
definition, therefore, has for it* foundation a begging of the 
question, with tluf result that what is meant by conduct of 
the good remains unsettled. It is seen that some ordinary 
person commits unrighteousness while apparently .achieving 
righteousness. Some extraordinary person ^gain may be 
seen who achieves righteousness by committing acts that 
are apparently unrighteousness. Then, again the proof of 
what r say has been turnislied* by even tfibse tiiat are well 
conversant whh the ScrinlurA thenjselves, for it has beep 
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gradually in every successive age. The duties in the Knta 
‘"•ge are of one kin(^. ^Tliose in the Treta are of another 
idiid and*those in the»D\vapara are again, different. The 
duties in the I^ali age again are entire!}" ot anoilier kind. 

Stf!nis, tlierefore, that duties have been laid dowu for tlje 
respertive ages according to the pOw-er^ of the Inimafl beings 
in the respective ages. When, therefore, alJ the decJaration 
in the Vedas do not appiv <*qu,>Jly to all i^ie ages, ^he saying 
that tile declarations ot the t^das are true fs ■’only a 
popular form of speech indidged in for popular satisfaction. 

From the Srutis havtf originated the Smritis whose 
scope ‘.^.n is very wide. If the Vedas be authority for 
everything, then authority would attach to the Smrilis 
also, for tVe latter are based on the former. When, however,^ 
the Srutis and the Smritis contradict each other, how can 
either be authoritative f Then again it is seen that when 
some wicked persons of great might cause certain portions of 
certain causes of righteous acts to be stippecl, these aie 
destroyed for ever. Whether we know it or not— know 
It \%lietlier we are able to ascertain it as not to ascertain it, 
the c.uise of duty is finer th.in ihi e 1 re of .i r.izor and giossjr 
than even a inoiintnin. Righteousness in the form ot Sainfices 
ami other religious acts at first appears in the form of the 
romantic edifices of I’.ipour se^n in the distant sky. When, 
howevei it is examined by the learned^ it disappears and 
becomes invisible. Life the small pounds at which cattle 
drink *or the shallow aqueducts along cultivated fields, that 
dry up very soon, the eternal practices inculcated in tf,e 
Smrilis, falling* into discontinuance at last disappear totally 
hi the Kali age 

.Amongst men tlvit are notgooil, some aie seen to beconi • 
hypocrites in respect of the ^acquisition of righteousne ^ 
by suffering themselves to urged by desire 
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bcconicrto, WflctMi)' llni<wia!iv» of Others. Olliers number- 
ing many Ueail in Ihe saino jMtl* inlUijnce.!* by tltvcrs-* oilier 
motives of a siinilar cluractcr. >lK:aji not -bu denieti Ibal 
such acis, ihungb nccom]r)islic(i by per«>n3 .ufuler llio 
inliucncc of e\jl passions, are rigbteous. I'opls, nti.iin say, 
tliAl Ti'4lHcon5nttiiS 5 s an empty somul among tboac 
good. Tfnfy rid 5 ci^e,\ucU jv;raons ami rcganl them a?> men 
destitute of reason. 0>(auy great men again turning back 
from the .duties of^llieir order betake 4,Iicnisel\ cj 

to the tluiios nf the killjoy order Xo such co.adtiK, lliere 
is to be sjen as observe^ by wiy man \vl14cI1 :s fraught 
with universil benevolence. Ily .rceruin course of conduct 
one bocomcSircally meritorious. Thai very anise of conduct 
obslnicls another in the aci^uisition of merit. Another by 
practising at his pleasure that conduct, it is seci^ retiMiiis 
unchanged. 'I'lnis lh.at onduct by wliich one becomes 
meritorious impedes another in llic ac'iuisllioo of merit. One 
may thus sec th.\t aU causes of conduct are seen to lose 
^ngicncss of purpose .imi character. U seems, therefore, that 
' only that winch th.* I3inu I oi accident tmi‘s calle-l u’ghl- 
eousness is riglileouiness to tin-, d.n ; atui thruugli th.it 
course of conduct wliicli llij learne I s) sutl!e<! the disliii '- 
tiott ami liiiiil.Uioii that govern the world li.ne beioim; 
eternal. 



